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BOOK I.— CHAPTER I. 

Reginald Dalton had always a singular pleasure 
in recalling those images of perfect repose with which 
he was surrounded, at tde remotest period to which 
his remenibrance could go back — the little sequester- 
ed parsonage-house, embosomed among elms and sy- 
camores, — the old-fashioned garden, with its broad turf 
walks, — the long happy days spent in bright sunshine 
by the side of the shining lake, — the unwearied kind- 
nesses of the mildest and most affectionate of parents* 

There are few of us whose oldest impressions are 
not, as his were, serene and delightful ; and I, for one, 
cannot, I must confess, divest myself of a sort of half 
pleasing, half melancholy anticipation, that should age 
ever draw a defacing hand over the strongest lines im- 
printed by the stirring events of youth and manhood^ 
the harmless treasures of infant memory — the " trivial 
fond records" — may be spared amidsf the havoc. 

Indeed, certain physiologists affirm, that the coun- 
tenance of a man, after he is dead, is frequently found 
to have recovered much of the orrginal expression ft 
had borne, even although that had undergone signal 
changes, hay, perhaps almost entirely disappeared from 
view, during a great part of the newly-terminated life* 
This, if it really be as they say, — and, if I mistake not, 
both Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne are among 
the number, — may, in all probability, be the result of 
trong natural struggles in the parting spirit lb retrace, 
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recoTer, or assert, what may appear, in such an hour 
as that, the most valuable, because the most innocent- 
ly acquired, of all its fading fast-vanishing possessions* 
And I own, there is, to my imagination, something very 
agreeable in the notion of Mind and Body thus, on the 
brink of long separation, making, as>it were, mutual 
and sympathetic efforts to be once more as like as pos- 
sible to what they had been in the first and best days \ 
of their acquaintance. 

Young Reginald was brought up with as much ten* 
der care as if he had not been motherless. While a 
child, he occupied the pillow of his dead parent by his 
father's side ; and to him might he well have address- 
ed hioiself in the beautiful words of Andromache to 
her lord, — 

My father* mother, brother, all in trek." 

As he grew up, he was with him almost all the hours 
of the day, either as a pupil, or as a plaything. But, 
indeed, the last of these words would give a false idea 
of the nature of their intercourse ; for the truth is, that 
the solitary man neither had, nor wished to have, any 
better companion than his only child. His intellect 
stooped, but it was not ashamed-^pcrhaps, it was 
scarcely conscious— -of stooping. Wiien they read to- 
gether, for theilGrst time, Robinson Crusjoe, the Seven 
Wise Masters^ the Pilgrim's Progress, or any .such ma- 
nual, the deljghted interest the father took in every 
incident was such, that the boy scarcely suspected him 
of having previously perused the book any more than 
himself. 

• Even during the few years that have elapsed since 
then, what an alteration has taken place in the choice 
of books for children ! — Crusoe, indeed, keeps his place, 
and will probably do so as long as any thing of the ad^ 
venturous remains in the composition of the national 
character among a people, of whom Baron Jomini is 
so far right when he says, " tout homme est marin ne ;" 
but, with this exception, I think every thing has been. 
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BOOK I. — CHAP. I. & 

altered, and almost all for the worse. The fine orien- 
tal legend of the Seven Sages is altogether forgotten, 
except among studious people and bibliomaniacs ; and 
even the masterpiece of John Bunjan has been, in a 
great measure, supplanted by flimsy and silly tracts. 
The young mind is starved upon such fare as the wri- 
ters of these things can supply. Instead of the old 
genuine banquet of strong imagery, and picturesque 
incident, by which the judgment was compelled to feed 
itself through the medium of excited and enriched ima- 
gination, a tame milk-and-water diet is now adminis- 
tered, which takes no firm or fervid grasp of the 
imagination at all, and which I should humbly conceive 
to be about as barren of true wisdom, as it certainly is 
of true wit. Even the vigorous madness of the old 
romances of chivalry, which used to be read aloud in 
the winter evenings, for the common benefit of young 
and old in a family, was better stuff than what is now 
in fashion ; for such reading, with all its defects, had 
a strong tendency to nourish many of the noblest parts 
of the intellect. 

These opening years of life, then, flew over his head 
ia the most unambitious peacefulness. He partook 
but little in the boisterous amusements common, to 
children, placed among characters, and in situations, 
^f a more busy description ; and it may be fairly sup- 
posed, that his early character partook largely both of 
the excellencies and of the defects which generally 
distinguish those educated entirely in the seclusion of 
the paternal fire-side. His modesty was blended in- 
extricably with bashfulness ; his uprightness with ir* 
resolution ; his virtue depended on feeling much more 
than on any thing like a basis of principle ; and indeed, 
perhaps, almost ail the good that was in him, consisted 
in nothing but the unconscious depth of his filial af- 
fection. 

' As to education^ (in the udual sense of the word,) I 
believe that was conducted, on the whole, just to as 
touch advantage, as it could have been had his fathisr 
bcntiiim. at the usual time of life, to Westminster or 
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EtoD* At first the desire of pleasing his onl j instracter, 
was with him a motive quite as powerful as what is 
commonly called emulation could bavefumished ; and^ 
after a little while, he scarely needed any motive ia 
addition to the pleasure he himself derived from the 
acquisition of knowledge. Their sequestered situa- 
tion, and unbroken course of life, left him scanty means 
of diversion beyond what he could create for himself; 
and, fond as he was of rural sports, he soon discovered, 
that, of all such means, reading was at once the most 
effectual, and the most inexhaustible. His father's 
library was well selected, and contained not only an 
Excellent collection of theology and classics, but a con- 
siderable store'of the best French and English authors. 
He was a Martinet about his books, and was not fond 
of their being carried out of the room in which they 
were arranged ; so that the cheerful busy mornings of 
Reginald's boyhood were spent almost entirely in the 
same apartment with his father, — and a pleasant 
apartment it was. The view from its windows com- 
manded a rich landscape of lake, and wooded shores, 
and distant hills ; but, at night, when the fire shone 
bright, and the curtains were drawn, there needed no 
bettfer prospect than the comely rows of folios, with 
which the room was chiefly surrounded, could afford 
them. Comfort, and quiet, and sober cheerfulness, 
presided over their dwelling. 

The reader might naturally have* expected me to 
begin my heroes story with some account of the ances- 
tors from whom he was sprung; but had I done so, I 
should have been anticipating information of which he 
himself possessed but little, until the years of his boy- 
hood had drawn near their close. In fact, one of the. 
first discoveries Reginald made for himself was, that * 
IVfr. Dalton disUked being asked questions about his 
family ; and yet, to say nothing of bis general demea- 
nor, these was something about hi^ manner of avoid- 
ing this very subject, which mu&i have satisfied any 
one, that this reluctance proceeded from no feelings 
of conscious plebeianism. 
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BOOK I*— CHAP. f. 

However, from putting together broken hints and 
observations I suppose, Reginald knew well enough, 
in process of time, not onlj that his father was a gen- 
tleman born, but that he had relations of considerable 
consequence living in one of tl^e neighbouring counties* 
That some coldness subsisted between Mr* Dalton and 
these kindred, was an inference which the lad could 
scarcely fail to draw, from the mere fact of the fami- 
lies having no intercourse with each other. Taking 
this distinct circumstance in connexion with others of 
a nature less tangible, he b«gan to suspect, and at 
length to believe^ that the alienation he witnessed had 
had its origin in a fault. That fault, whatever it 
might be, he, of course, attributed not to his parent. 

Some notions of this sort had imperceptibly taken 
possession of Reginald's mind, but the subject was, as 
I have hinted, one on which he was early taught not to 
question Mr. Dalton ; and there was no one else near 
him from whom he thought himself likely to derive 
that information which his father had never chosen to 
supply. Perhaps, had he known that there were such 
persons near him, the lad would have hesitated very 
much about applying to them. Most assuredly he 
ought to have so hesitated, for, by making any such 
application to a stranger, he must have betrayed an 
unseemly want, either of reliance on his father's judg- 
ment, or of confidence in his father's kindness. As it 
happened, there was no such temptation, either to be 
indulged, or to be resisted. 

Of Reginald's moihcr, (who, as we have seen, was 
dead before he had passed his infancy,) Mr. Dalton 
fipoke almost as rarely, though not so obscurely, as of 
his own connexions. He gave his son to understand, 
that she had been born in a condition of life below his 
own; but that she had been the gentlest, the best of 
wives ; and Reginald had too much reverence for his 
father's feelings to inquire farther. These, however, 
were. I believe, the only topics, in regard to which 
the Vicar of Lannwell was accustomed to treat liis 
«f>n with j^njr thing like reserve . 
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CHAPTER II. 

I 

In relation to the former of them, he was indebted 
to a mere accident for a great increase, both of his 
knowledge and of his perplexity. I suppose he might 
be rather more than fifteen years, when, one day, Mr. 
Dalton having gone abroad on some of his parochial 
duties, the youth was sitting alone, reading, as usual, 
in the library. A servant brought in a packet, which 
had been sent from the nearest market-town, and laid 
it before him on the table. From the shape of the 
packet, Reginald perceived that a book was the enclo- 
sure ; and, as there was no seal, he, without hesitation^ 
cut the cord which secured it. 

He found, as he had expected, a new book ; but it 
was one of a species by which he was then too young 
to be much attracted at first sight. It was a History 
of the County of Lancaster ; a large folio, full of La- 
tin charters, and other heavy-looking materials. He 
turned, however, with more pleasure to the engravings 
at the end of it ; and after amusing himself for a while 
among views of Lancaster Castle, Furness Abbey, the 
College at Manchester, and the like, at length lighted 
upon a print, the title of which effectually riveted his 
attention — " Grypherwast-Hall, the seat of Richard 
Dalton, Esq." A shield of arms was represented un- 
derneath, and Reginald recognised the motto, the 
crest, tl»e very griffin of his father's seal. " Ha !" 
said he to himself, "have I at length discovered it? 
Here, then, is the seat of my kinsmen, the home of 
my forefathers ! Was it under these very roofs that my 
ancestors were nursed ? Was it indeed under these 
venerable oaks that they loitered ?" 

Reginald gazed upon the image of this old ball, un- 
til he had made himself intimate with every projecting 
window and tower-like fchimoev belonging to it, and 
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then it occurred to him all at once, tha^ there mi^ht 
be some letter-press in the heart of the book, bearing 
reference to the prints at its conclusion* In what a 
flutter of zeal, after this idea had struck him, did the 
boy turn over the huge leaves !^ — with what delight did 
his eye at length catch again, at the head of a chapter, 
the names of Grypherwast and Daiton ! 

To save my reader the trouble of referring to abook» 
which, if he be not a Lancashire squire or rector, is 
most probably not in his possession, I shall tell him, in 
a very sentences, the amount of what Reginald here 
found expanded over a goodly number of long pages. 
He found, then, a prolix deduction of the Daiton pe- 
digree, from which it appeared, that the family had beeck 
distinguished enough to furnish a sheriff and knight of 
the shire, so far back as the days of Jphn of Gaunt ; 
bat that their importance had risen very considerably 
under the £igbth Henry, in consequence of sundry 
grants, which that monarch had bestowed upon the 
existing squire, at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The Daltons lost these lands again, 
under Mary; but it seemed that, on the accession of 
her sister, the donation of the bluff monarch had 
quietly, and as of its own accord, resumed its efficacy. 
From that period, Reginald Daiton had followed 
Richard, and Richard had followed Reginald, in regu- 
lar succession, from father to son — a long line of re- 
spectable knights and esquires, who for the most part 
contented them with taking care of the family posses- 
sions at home, and leaving to cousins and younger 
brothers, the honour of supporting in arms the an- 
cient reputation of their name. But the last paragraph 
was that which the young Reginald read with ten- 
fold interest. 

" The present representative of this family, and 
proprietor of Grypherwast-Hall, is R- chard Daiton, 
esquire, formerly M. P. for the burgh of — — . This 
gentleman married Elizabeth, daughter of — — Fair- 
fiix, Esq. and widow of the late Charles Catline, Esq, 
hj whom he has issue, one daughter, Barbara. Mr« 
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Dalton is noV a widower ; and failing his daughter 
Barbara, the nearest branch of the family is his cousin, 
the Reverend John Dalfon, vicar of Lannweli j^arra, 
Westmoreland,^' 

Reginald had read this last paragraph, I take it, a 
dozen times over^-then ruminated on its contents — 
and th^m returned to it again with yet undiminished 
interest ; and the book was, in short, still lying open 
before him, when he heard the sound of his father's 
approach. The vicar seemed to be trotting ata pretty 
brisk pace ; and, without taking time to reflect, the 
boy obeyed his first impulse, which was, to tie up the 
parcel again, so as to conceal that he had looked into 
the book. 

"It was not that Reginald felt any consciousness of 
having done wrong in opening this packet — that he la* 
boured under any guilty shame — that he was anxious 
to escape from the detection of meanness. Had 
twenty letters, addressed to his father, been lying be- 
fore him with their seals broken, be was entirety inca- 
pable of looking into one of them. He had had, at 
the moment when he opened the*packet, no more no- 
tion, intention, or suspicion of violating confidence, or 
intruding upon secrecy, than he should have had ia 
taking down any given volume from the shelves of his 
father's library. His feeling simply was, that he has- 
tily indeed, and almost involuntarily, but still by his 
own act, put himself in possession of a certain piece 
of knowledge, which, for whatever reason, his parent 
had deemed it proper to withhold from him. To 
erase the impression that had been made on his mind, 
on his memory, was impossible ; but to save his father 
the pain of knowing that any such impression had been 
made there, appeared to be quite possible ; and so, 
without taking time to balance remoter consequences 
or contingencies, Reginald followed, as I have said, the 
first motion of a mind^vthe powers of which had hither- 
to acknowledged the ^almost undivided sway of pater- 
nal influence, and frons^ no motive but one, of filial 
tenderness for his fatherVfeelings, he endeavoured^^. i 
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well as be could, to restore to the packet its original 
appearance. 

Haying done so, be awaiteS bis entrance qnietlji 
with a book in his hand. Dinner was served up shortly 
ailerward, and they quitted the library together without 
Mr. Dalton^s having taken any notice of the packet. 

Soon after the repast was concluded, he rose from 
the table, and Reginald beard him re«enter the library 
by himself. Perhaps half an hour might have elapsed, 
when he rung his bell, and the boy heard him say to 
the servant who obeyed the summons, ^' Go to Master 
Reginald, and tell him I want to speak with him." 
There was something in the manner of his saying these 
words that struck Reginald at the moment as unusual ; 
but the man delivered his message with a smiling face^ 
and he persuaded himself, ere he rose to attend his 
father, that this must have been merely the work of 
his own imagination. 

When he entered the library, however, he perceived, 
at one glance, that there was heaviness on bis father's 
brow. " Reginald,'' he said in a low tone of voice, " I 
fear you have been guilty of deceit — jou have been 
trying to deceive your father, my boy— Is it not so ?*' 
Reginald could not bear the seriousness of his looks, 
and threw his eyes upon the table before him; he saw 
the packet lying open there, and then again meeting 
Mr. Dalton's eye, felt himself to be blushing intensely. 

'^ You need not speak, Reginald," he proceeded, '^ I 
see how it is. Look, sir, there was a letter in this 
packet when you opened it, and you dropt it on the 
floor as you were fastening it again. It is not your 
opening the packet that I complain of, but when you 
tied these cords. again, you were telling a lie to your 
father. Yes, Reginald, you have told a li^ this day. 
1 woul4 fain hope it is the first you ever told— -I pray 
God it may be the last! What was your motive ?" 

Poor Ranald stood trembling before him — alas!— » 
for the misery of deceit ! Conscious though he was that 
be had meant no wrong — conscious though he was that 
had he loved his father less tenderly, had he revered 



him less awfolly, he should have escaped this rebuke 
at least — his tongue wa/t tied, and he could uot muster 
courage enough even to attempt vindicating himself by 
the truth. 

Involuntarily he fell upon his knee, but Mr. Dalton 
instantly bade him rise again. 

^^ Nay, naj, Reginald, kneel not to me. You hum- 
ble yourself Aere, not for the sin, but the detection. 
Retire to your chamber, mv boy, and kneel there to 
Him who witnessed your o£(ence at the moment it was 
committed.'' He waved his hand as he said so, and 
Reginald Dalton for the first time quitted his father's 
presence with a bleeding heart. 

By thia time the evening was somewhat advanced ; 
but there, was still enough of daylight remaining 
to make him feel his bedchamber an unnatural place 
for being in. He sat down and wept like a child by 
the open window, gazing inertly now and then through 
his tears upon the beautiful scenery, which had here- 
tofore ever appeared in unison with a serene and happy 
spirit. With how different eyes did he now contem- 
plate every well-known feature of the smiling land* 
scape ! How dull, dead, oppressive was the calm of 
sunset-— how melancholy the slow and inaudible waving 
of the big green boughs — how intolerable the wide 
steady splendour of the lake and western sky ! 

I hope there is no one, who, from the strength and 
sturdiness of his manhood, can cast back an unmoved 
eye upon the softness, the delicacy, the open sensitive- 
ness of a young and vii^in heart — who can think, with- 
out regret of those happy days, when the moral heaven 
was so uniformly clear, that the least passing vapour 
was sufficient to invest it with the terrors of gloom — 
of the pure open bosom that could be shaken to the 
centre by one grave glance from the eye of affection 
— of the blessed tears that sprung unbidden, that flow- 
ed unscalding, more sweet than bitter — the kindly pang 
that thrilled and left no scar — the humble gentle sor- 
row, that was not Penitence — only because it needed 
not Sin to go before it. 
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Reginald did not creep into his bed until the long 
weary twilight had given place to a beautiful star-light 
night. By that time his spirits had been effectually 
exhausted, so that slumber soon took possession of him. 

But he had not slept long ere he was awakened, 
suddenly, but gently, by a soft trembling kiss on his 
forehead ; he opened his eyes, and saw Mr« Dalton 
standing near his bedside in his dressing-gown. The 
star-light, that showed the outline of the figure, came 
from behind, so that the boy could not see his father's 
face, and he lay quite quiet on his pillow. 

In a little while Mr. Dalton turned away, but ere he 
did so, the boy heard distinctly, amidst the midnight 
silence, a whisper of God bless my child/ — Reginald 
felt that his father had not been able to sleep without 
blessing him — he felt the reconciling influence fall upon 
his spirit like a dew from heaven, and he sunk again 
lightly and softly into his repose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When Reginald entered the breakfast parlour next 
morning, he was received by his father just as if nothing 
particular had occurred the evening heli»re. The Vi- 
car was not merely as kind, but as.che^jtfllr as usual -, 
and the boy, ere the morning was^overfliiad beensittmg 
by his side, not only reading in the Lancasyj^Hm), 
but asking him an hundred questions abcwH^oId 
castles and churAes engraved for itS(^€ecoration. 

I need scarcely say^ however, that Reginald abstain- 
ed from Grypherwast-hall ; although the reader c^n be 
at no loss to believe, that had he followed his own in* 
clinations, he would have been more inquisitive coa« 
cerjaing that priqt than any other in the volume. 
/.But if the boy did not say any thing as to tbi^ tacitly 
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forbidden matter, we may be sure he did not think the 
less of it. In truths from that day forward he dreamt 
of it .by night, and wove out of it by day the materials 
of Aiany an endleps dream. Living, as he had done, 
in a world of inaction, and accustomed to draw his 
subjects of thought from any thing rather than the wit- 
neflsed workings of actual nature, it was no wonder 
that his fancy should even at this early period have 
addicted, itself to the latter tempting species of amuse- 
ment* In point of fact, Reginald was seldom at a loss 
how to occupy himself, provided he had but a tree to 
sit down beneath. His eye continued open to the 
scene before him, but by degrees ceased to convey any 
impression of external images to the mind within. 
That flew far away on luxurious wings. The last ro- 
mance or poem he had read furnished Imagination with 
all^he required — and now, the habit of reverie having 
been thus formed, it was an easy matter for the youth 
to dream new dreams, and revel amidst new romances, 
of which his idle self was the centre and the hero. 

Of what texture these were, the sagacious reader 
will scarcely require any explanation. Where but at 
Grypherwast-hall should be the scene ? Who but Miss 
Daiton should be the heroine ? Reginald's fancy, of 
course, portrayed to him the heiress of his ancestral 
domains as the most lovely of her sex. Of her age, 
he had derived no hint from the book ; but he soon 
settled that she could not be older than himself. No, 
she must just be a fair, blooming, innocent creature, iu 
the first blush of maiden beauty, wandering, like a 
second Una, amidst those reverend groves, 4ind wher^ 
eiM|||^y|andered, like Una herself, 

<* Making a brightDess in tbe sha||^ place." 

How simple seemed the issue — ^how completely ac- 
cording to the established course of things in the 
world of Romance ! The male heir of the house of 
Daiton, the rightful representative of all that gene- 
rous lineage, how should he fail to be enamoured^j^ 
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the beautiful virgin inheritrix of his house ? And she 
the daughter of all the Daltons, could zht hesitate for 
a moment between any other suiter and the young 
kinsman, in whose person the whole of her own lofty 
ancestry was represented ? Prosaic n^ust the soul be 
that could contemplate any termination but one — a 
few difficulties indeed there might, nay, there ought 
to be — ^a few months, perhaps even a year or two, of 
impediment, and probation, and struggling bosoms-* 
for that would be but the natural ^^ course of true 
love ;'^ but all these things would soon be over; Na- 
ture, which had formed them for each other, would 
triumph — the two yearning young hearts would be 
united for ever, and the knightly halls of Gryphcr- 
wast, how they would be in a blaze with festive exul- 
tation ! How glorious would be the hour when Love 
had joined what envious Law had striven to separate, 
and the just Heir of Dalton stood proclaimed and as* 
fterted by his power the Lord of Grypherwast ! 

So did the imagination of Reginald expatiate. It 
was so that 

" The happy boy woald creep about the iieldS| 
Following his fancies by the nour, to bring 
Tears down his cheelcs, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Wrote Fool upon his forehead."— 

Happy could the early power of wrapping one's spirit 
in the folds of merely ideal felicity, and of transport* 
ing one's self at a wish beyond the influences of reaii* 
ty, be formed and indulged without any worse conse* 
quence than the mere waste of time ! But alas i such 
sickly and precocious banqueting enervates while it 
consumes. / The energy that should be reserved entire 
for life and ^substance, is lavished on nothings, ere it:^ 
value can be estimated ; that becomes too soon the 
exercise which kind Nature meant for rela!s:ation ; and 
he who has given the bright hours of his opening 
fancy to Reverie, must struggle hard with himself ere 
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he can chain the full vigour of his intellect to the oar 
of Necessity. 

Reginald's great want was a companion of his own 
time of life ; but unfortunately for him, in that seques- 
tered and thinly-inhabited district, this was a want not 
likely to be supplied, even had it been felt. The 
only gentleman's house in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, had stood untenanted for a long series of years, 
and Mr. Dalton, although living on the best possible 
terms with his parishioners, had never encouraged his 
son to cultivate any very intimate connexion among 
the families of the few small statesmen who were resi- 
dent near the vicarage. Indeed, the young man's 
education had been such, that it was not at all likely 
he should have of himself sought much of that sort 
of society which their domestic circles could afford. 
In earlier days, his father and his books had been 
every thing to him ; but the natural restlessness of a 
young mind soon demands vOther exertion than can be 
supplied by reading, and by the conversation of per- 
sons more advanced in life. Reginald, as we have 
seen, became a dreamer. The world of action, the 
mind of his contemporaries, were shut out from him 
— and he had recourse to what he could create for 
himself. In the meantime, however, it is not to be 
supposed that his stuties were neglected ; on the con- 
trary, he continued to apply himself to his books, if 
,not with the full fire of his own first undivided zeal, at 
least so as to give perfect satisfaction to his father ; and 
so far as mere scholarship went, perhaps there were 
not many youths of the same age, whose attainments 
would have entitled them to look down on Reginald 
Dalton at the opening of his eighteenth summer. In 
every other particular, how different was he from 
young men of that standing, brought up amidst the 
hurry and excitement of the living world — in many 
things, how great was his advantage over them — in 
not a few, how deplorable his inferiority ! 

It was in the beginning of that summer that Thor- 
WQLD, the neglected manor-house to which I have 
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already alluded, began to assume the long absent ap- 
pearances of life, bustle, and preparation. Mr. Chisnej, 
the proprietor of this place, and of extensive estates in 
its neighbourhood, bad come of age about three years 
before, but having some possessions in the south of 
England, had not as yet visited his ancient inheritance. 
But he had now married ; and the expense all of a 
sudden bestowed upon Thorwold, seemed to intimate 
his intention of making the Hall his permanent resi* 
dence for the future. 

The expected advent of the principal family of the 
place, more especially after the absence of a long mi* 
nority, was of course an affair of great interest ; and 
even in Lannwell parsonage a considerable sensation 
was produced by its firstannouncement. Mr. Dalton 
had the church new white-washed ; orders were issu* 
ed for repairing and beautifying (to use the church* 
warden's phrase) the Thorwold Gallery, which had 
for seventeen years been abandoned to the use of 
farm-servants ; and even about the parsonage-house 
itself there were sundry symptoms of preparation. 
As for Reginald, the village tailor lavished all his bar- 
barity on a aew suit, and the young man looked for- 
ward with a strange mixture of curiosity and reluc- 
tance to the prospect of mingling at length in that 
€ort of society, to which, notwithstanding his fine 
pedigree, he had hitherto been a stranger. 

It was on a bright Saturday's evening that the little 
belfry of Lannwell church sent forth its most lively 
peal in honour of the arrival of the Chisneys. Regi- 
nald and his father were sitting together, and the vicar, 
being in a very communicative humour, told a variety 
of stories about the young squire's father, and other - 
members of the Thorwold family, whom he4iad for- 
merly^ known. Among other things, Reginald found 
out that the Chisneys and the Daltons had intermar*- 
ried about a hundred years before. Such and so pro* 
found was that respect for the notions of cotmnship^ 
into which be had nursed himself for some time back^ 
^hat he felt quite afltoniflfaed how bis fiither could havo 
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SO long concealed a matter bf so much importance* 
In fact, be lost no time in moanting his hobby*borse, 
and long before he went to bed that night, he had 
furnished the great romance of Grypherwast with a 
very pretty episode from Thorwold-ball. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Boldly and gaily, howeVer, as Reginald cquld 
dream, he hung his head very sheepishly next day, 
when he found that the long-deserted gallery, over 
against the vicar^s pew, was really 61led with a blaze 
of tine ladies and gentlemen* In the course of the 
sermon he stole a ^w glances, and I believe bad sense 
enough to satisfy himself that none of the bright eyes 
of that high sphere were in any danger of being fixed 
upon him. But, in truth, Reginald was an odd mix- 
ture, and there is no saying what sillinesses might have, 
passed over his fancy. 

The young squire and his bride, ere they got into 
their carriage, received very graciously the congratu- 
lations of Mr. Dalton ; and Reginald heard after they 
came home, not a little to his discomposure it may be 
supposed, that his father had accepted for them both 
an invitation to dine in the course of the week at 
Thorwold. Indeed, I take it our young gentleman 
wasted about a's many meditations on that dinner, ere 
h^ went to it, as a young lady generally does on the 
coming ball at which she is to come out. 

It must be quite unnecessary to say, that he be- 
stowed on the toilet of that great day a double, ay, a 
treble portion both of time and attention, jaind almo^ 
as needless to add, that when be had done, his appear- 
ance was infinitely more awkward than usual. Had 
Reginald presented himself at that time in any com- 
pany, drest just as he was accustomed to be when he 
was wandering at his ease 9nu>ng the woods, he could 
scarcely have failed to be regarded with some admira- 
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tion» He was natorally virj handsome, and this, ioo^ 
in a somevrhsit uncomtnoti style of handsomeness, con- 
sidering his race and his country ; for though his eyes 
were*of that clear, grave blue, which is seldom seen 
but in the nvrth, the general cast of his countenance, 
both as to features and complexion, was rather what a 
pSiinter would have called Italian. A profusion of dark 
chesnut curls lay on his forehead, the dancing blood 
of seventeen was in his cheek, and his lip just begin- 
ning to be shaded with down, had that firm juvenile 
richness, which so rarely survives a single season of 
debauchery, or even of dissipation. His figure was 
light and nervous, and there was even a certain 
elegance about its motions, although Reginald had 
never had one single lesson in fencing, and I believe 
only about a dozen in dancing, from an itinerant pro- 
fessor of the name of O'Leary. But as 1 have hinted, 
the young maa was at great pains on this occasion in 
spoiling his own appearance. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the manner in which he had combed his 
fine hair back from the forehead it was meant to shade 
and to grace ; and as for the new suit of clothes, it has 
been already insinuated that old Nathaniel Foy vraa 
an artist who had never sewed at the knee of any of 
the Stultzes. 

According to the old-fashioned manners of the 
;northern counties, the families who had in former times 
been intimate with the Chisneys, began, immediately 
•n the arrival of the yoting couple, to pour in visits of 
congratulation ; so that Mr. Dalton and his son/ the 
day they went up to Thorwold-hall, were ushered, into 
a drawing-room, crowded as well as gay. Groups of 
^smiling young men and women were clustered about 
the windows, while high-lpokingold ladies sat apart on 
sofaS) nodding and whispering; and rosy-gilled esquiresi 
with well powdered curls, and capacious white waist- 
coats, stood sturdily in the middle of the floor, talking ' 
toryism and horse-flesh, and now^^rp^ then looking at 
tkeir watches. 

Reginald kad scarcely begun to recover himself from 
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the flarrj into which the first glimpse of this animated 
scene had thrown him, ere the door of an antichamber 
was flung open, and the young Squire entered, leading 
hy the hand his pretty and languishing bride. In a 
moment there was such a bustle of bowing and curt* 
seying, presentation, congratulation, and compliment, 
that nobody had any leisure to take the least noticb 
either of him or of his confusion. Dinner was an- 
nounced very soon afterward, and it is impossible to 
say how much he was relieved, when he found him- 
self seated at table between a couple of hearty old fel- 
lows, who had too much respect for business, to think 
of troubling him or any body else with conversation. 
When he looked round him, and saw the easy assu- 
rance with which beaux comported themselsiss to 
belles, how did his heart sink within him beneath the 
overwhelming consciousness of his own rawness ! He 
knew he was blushing, and of course blushed on 
deeper and deeper ; but luckily he durst not refuse 
this champaigne, which was continually offered him, 
and so, in the course of a few bumpers, his nerves ac- 
quired, in spite of him, some strength, gnd his cheeks 
some coolness. 

As for *' the happy pair" themselves, the moon of bliss 
had not yet filled her born, so that there was little chance 
either of their observing the awkwardness of their 
youthful guest, or of their being displeased with that, 
(or indeed with any thing else,) had they observed it. 
Mr. Chisney was naturally rather a sombre looking 
person, (very sallow, and not a little marked with the 
small-j^ox ;} hut at present the whole of his air and 
aspect was instinct with a breath of buoyancy and mer- 
curialism — ^it seemed, indeed, as if he now and then 
were making an effort to bear himself gravely, and 
look like himself; but the next moment his wife's eye 
and his would meet, and the conscious simper resume 
all its predominancy. The young lady, however,was 
perhaps even more absurdly happy than her lord. 
Her eyelids were ^ast down from time to time with a ' 
very pretty air of shyness; but whenever she liftc^ 
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them again, the irrepressible sparkle of glee was quite 
visible. The tones of the voice were fortunately very 
soft and liquid, so that her frequent gi^le in which 
she indulged was by no means so intolerable as that 
of a newly married young woman most commpnly is^ 
A blu/T boisterous old boy of a baronet, who sat at her 
right hand, made a thousand apologies for being so 
antediluvian as to propose a bumper to their health 
the moment the cloth was removed ; but even this 
trying incident produced no worse consequence than a 
charming blush and a tenfold titter to carry it off. As 
she sailed out of the dining-room, in the rear of all 
her female convoy, her small ring*laden fingers re- 
ceived a gentle squeeze en passant. When elderly 
people play such honey-moon pranks, it may be diffi* 
cult not to laugh; but here a person of any bowels 
would scarcely have permitted himself even to smile* 
Mr. Dalton was too much of a gentleman not to 
have been at his ease, amd too good-natured a man not 
to have been pleased at such a party as this; but poor 
Reginald came home from it with ntlany more of pain- 
ful than of pleasurable recollections. And indeed 
bad this been otherwise, he must have added the ori- 
ginal sin of dulness, to the unfortunate accident of 
mauvaise honte* 

Neither Mr. Chisney nor his lady had, as we have 
seen, taken almost any notice of the Daltotis the first 
time they visited them ; but ere long, they had rather 
more leisure upon their hands. The bustle of formal 
congratulation could not last for many weeks — any 
more than the intoxication of their own spirits ; — and 
both of them, before. the summer was over, were of 
opinion it was a very pleasant circumstance that the 
parsonage of Lannweil was within so very easy^'a dis- 
tance of Thorwald-hall. Mr. Chisney, who was really 
a fnan of very good sense, found that there was no- 
bo<ly near him with whom he could live more agreea- 
bly than with the vicar of his own parish ; while 
the young lady, after her husband bad giving up spend-* 
Jz^'^ili his mornings in her drawing-room, began some- 
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times to feel a little weary of herself, her piano-forte, 
and her flower-drawings, and deigned to discover that 
Ranald was genteel in spite of bashfulness, and con- 
versable in spite of his reserve. 
. To polish a tine young man is a task which, perhaps, 
no woman at all capable of executing it, ever enters 
upon wititjnuch reluctance. The modesty of Regi- 
nald flattered her vanity ; it was delightful to be lis- 
tened to with so much submission by one who knew 
so many things that women never know, and for which 
women have therefore so great a respect— one who 
displayed, in the possession of what is commonly called 
knowledge, all the charming humilitv of ignorance and 
inexperience. Besides, Reginald Dalton was really a 
very handsome young fellow, and but for the unhappy 
cut of his coat,' it wa& easy to see that a very little 
training might convert him into a beau, of wl\om no 
lady, married or unmarried, need be ashamed. 

^^ Much blood,little breaking,**' isa maxim with which 
every sportsman is familiar, and the same thing holds 
good in regard to ourselves. In the course of- a few 
weeks, Reginald Dalton could present himself at the 
Hall, free not only from all the painful, but almost from 
all the awkward, parts of his rusticity. He rode with 
Mr. Chisney, walked with his wife, and he and his fa- 
ther spent two or three evenings in almost every week 
at Thorwold. Rarely, perhaps, have the exterior 
manners of any young man undergone more remarka- 
ble improvement in so short a space. And, in truth, 
when Reginald himself looked back, and compared 
himself at the beginning of that year's autumn with 
what he had been at the termination of its spring, the 
difference was so great, that he might be pardoned for 
contemplating the rapidity of his own progress, with 
a very considerable share of complacency. 

-In one point of view, at ihiS least, it was fortunate 
for Reginald that the young Squire and his lady were 
left so much alone during the greater part of that 
summer; for, had their house been from the beginning 
what it was towards the close of the season, he ^""l 
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have either derived fewer advantages from frequenting . 
it, or purchased them at the expense of undergoing a 
much severer species of tutorage. 

The shooting season had commenced several wedcs 
ere Mr. Frederick Chisney, the brother of the Squire, 
arrived at Thorwold* He was several years younger 
than Mr. Chisney ; but he was already, in his own 
opinion, and in that of many others, the finer gentle- 
man of the two. Every body indeed is acquainted 
with that common saying which has, time out of mind, 
furnished the vanity of cadets with some consolation 
for the comparative lightness of their purses ; and in 
a limited sense, at the least, there is no question tlie 
saying has its origin in observation. Younger brothers 
all the world over, have their wits sharpened by the 
circumstances of their situation ; while the conscious- 
ness of perfect security has a natural tendency to en- 
courage indolence of mind, as well as repose of de- 
meanor. But, on the other hand, is there nothing to 
refine in the sense of importance and power? Do 
not these things exert, over happily bom spirits atieast, 
a certain soothing and ennobling influence ? And while 
the cadet has briskness for the bustle through which it 
is his business to fight his way, has not your elder bro- 
ther, generally speaking, something far better adapted 
for the calmer sphere in which his birth has placed him? 
Though he be not, in the ball-room or mess-room sense 
of the word, the finer gentleman, is he not in reality 
the more mild in disposition of the two, the more 
gentle in hearing ? y 

But Frederick Chisney was the younger brother all 
over,— full to the brim of all that vivacity and rest- 
lessness of spirit, which your ^'terrarum Domini^' are 
80 much the better for wanting — a bold, gay, sprightly, 
and ardent youth. He had already spent two years at 
Christ-Church, and having gone thither from Eton, was 
at twenty as free from exterior awkwardness as any 
man of forty, and in bis own opinion, quite as knowing 
in men and manners, as he could have been in reality 
if double his years had passed^ over his head^ He was 
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a congiderable coxcomb to boot — bat, to be sure, he 
had whatever excuse a handsome person may furnish 
a coxcomb withal. Though tall and athletic in hrs 
form, his limbs had not as yet acquired the knit sym* 
metry of manhood, but his countenance wanted nothing 
of its confidence* His complexion was remarkably 
fair and brilliant, and you might have sought all Eng« 
land over for a pair of brighter eyes* To a strong 
taste for literature and intellectual accomplishments 
much more varicrd and extensive than are generally 
to be found among young Oxonians, even of the high* 
est promise, Frederick Chisney united a violent pas* 
sion for every manly sport and exercise, which few 
eould have indulged as he had always done, without 
retarding the progress of Aiental improvement* But 
his keen spirit ever found its relaxation, not in repose, 
but in change of exertion* 

Such was he-^Hsuch at least he seemed to be-^-whea 
fortune threw Reginald Dalton in his way. Our youth 
had already become in some sort the jltnidumai9Qn^t 
Thortold-hall, when Frederick Chisney arrived ther<^* 
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This gay fellow regarded Reginald at first, as might . : 
have been expected, very much du haul en has. For 1 
although a great many tastes and accomplishments were 
common to them both, Reginald was obviously and ex- 
tremely deficient in respect to other matters, on his own I 
proficiencv in which Frederick chiefly piqued himself* 
The Oxonian, therefore, began with quizzing the rustic,, 
hut he took all this with an unsuspecting simplicitjr, 
which, ere long, not only shamed Frederick out of his 
malicious amusement, but really excited feelings of , 
kindness in his heart* >^ j 
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Bat above all, he found Reginald useful* Fredericki 
alfliough he considered himself at least as much a man 
0B his brother, noTertheless could not help, when they 
were together, feeling some little remain^ of tiie awe 
in which he had formerhr stood of htm, at a time when 
the difference of but a few years was important* The 
Squire, on the other hand, did perhaps continue to look 
upon his brother rather too much as a boy , and, in 
short, they were not accustomed to converse together 
on terms of perfect equality, although there was no 
visible want of brotherly affection on either side* The 
marriage of James, moreover, bad given no great sa« 
tisfaction to Frederick. The lady, as he thought, was 
not quite of. that rank in which his brother should have 
sought an alliance, and he was inclined to regard her 
with something not unlike aversion, as a pretty Chel^ 
tenhamite who had done a very impudent thing in pre« 
suming to set her cap at Mr. Chisney of Thorwold. 
The perfect good temper of the girl softened this last 
feetii^ very considerably in the course of a little time; 
but still the mere domestic trio of Thorwold-hali was 
by no means to Mr. Frederick's mind, and he soon 
found the pleasantest way in which he could spend his 
morning, was shooting or fishing with Reginald, who, 
over and above the merits of a most devout listeneri 
was as well acouainted with every stream and cover 
in the neighboumood,as if he had been bred up on pur« 
pose for a poacher. And how indeed should he have 
been otherwise, having been, as we have seen, a solitary 
walker all his days, a ^' follower of his fancies through 
the fields?" 

Friendship is, in truth, not less natural, and scarcely 
slower of growth at that time of life than, love itself; 
and ere Frederick had been a fortnight at the Hall, he 
and Reginald were friends. How exquisite fs the de-*- 
light of young companionship ! — ho'fr doubly exquisite 
was it to one who had so long lived sequestered, and 
all but alone ! Every hour furnished him with new 
ideas, not transmitted from the world of books, noc 
i»obered by the comments of age, but fresh from the 
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moving world, reflected from a fancy as bright, as 
vivid, as glowing as his own* It seemed as if, in the 
coarse or a single day, at times, his mind had been 
enriched with the fruit and experience of years. What 
new unimagined desires were every moment springing 
up.and strengthening within him — ^how he dreamt of 
the busy world ! How brilliant, how charming, were 
the visions he framed of its doings — how earnest, ho^ 
aeriousy was the thirst of kindled curiosity — ^how deep 
and fervent his longings — ^how happy the excitement ! 
To be. pleased is the easiest and surest of all ways to 
please, and no wonder that Frederick was almost as 
bapuy as his pupil* 

Much as Regmald^s mind was occupied, with these 
novelties, it is not however to be supposed that he en- 
tirely threw off his attachment to his own old courses 
of thought. No-— those long-cherished dreams still 
kept their place. The favourite groundwork of fancy 
was retained, while every new image employed in its 
decoration served but to bind to it the more, and to 
lend new vigour to that which otherwise might have 
been exhausted. 

In short, the old Ghateau-en-Espagne was not only 
in excellenf preservation, but receiving continually 
new outworks and new ornaments, when one morning . 
Frederick Chisney came into the vicarage, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, equipped, as usual, for a day of 
wandering in the woods. Reginald flung his bag over 
bis shoulder, seized his fowling-piece, and was ready 
in a trice to set out jwith him; li^|just as the two 
young men were quitting the room-^ftdeed Reginald 
was already in the lobby — Chisney halted, and said, 
.*^0, Mr. Dalton, I beg your pardon, I had very nearly 
foi^otten to deliver my brother^s message. . There's a 
whole family of cousins of yours coming to dinner to- 
day, and they hope you and Reginald will come and 
meet them." 

^* Cousins of mine !" said the Vicar, his face flush- 
mg up. 

" Yes, your cousins^-are they not so ? The Dalton 
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of« (7rypfaerwast-hall. The old gentleman and hfs 
daughter are both coming to see ^ the happy coupled' 
One of their servants is at the Hall before theqi^'' 

Reginald's heart, you may be sure, was throbbing at8 
if it would burst his ribs, but he could not help^eep" 
ing his eye fixed upon his father's countenance ; sel- 
dom, indeed, had it exhibited such symptoms of emo- 
tion — ^painful emotion. The colour was going and 
coming, as in the cheek of a poor maiden listening to 
a love-tale ; but how different this scarlet from hers ! 
As for Frederick, he was doing something about the 
lock of his gun, so he took no notice of ail Mr. Dal- 
ton's perturbation; but said, after the pause had con- 
tinued for half a minute — Reginald would have sworn 
for half an hour — " Well, I suppose we shall nave the 
pleasure of seeing you at five o'clock. In the mean 
time, Reginald and I may pick up a leveret or two — 
aliens, Reginald!" And with that he shut the door. 
and«7ent whistling down the stair. Reginald follow- 
ing him, as if instinctively, but quite in the dark as to 
his father, and perplexed besides with the thought that 
no answer had in reality been made to the message 
from the Hall. 

He had reached the threshold, when his father 
opened his door and called after him, but without 
showing himself — ^ Reginald, Reginald — do you hear 
me ? Take care you come home in good time to dress 
for dinner.'^ 

The words were spoken quickly, but in the Vicar's 
usual tone of voice, and they relieved Reginald from / 
one part — and one only — of his troubles. / 

Our youth was often extremely absent in his mau;* 
ner, and this fault of his had by no means escaped the 
quick eyes of Frederick Chisney; hut during the 
whole of this morning it yras carried to an excess he 
had never before witnessed. In vain did he tell the 
best stories that had ever charmed the ears of a Com- 
mon Room ; Reginald smiled indeed when a sudden 
pause told him a smile ms expected ; he even laughed 
^'b£n ^ example was set him ; but it was quite 
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evident these were njere tricks of surfaceirork^ His 
mind was obviously a thousand miles off. Thon^ be 
loaded and reloaded his gun, fired, hit, batggedy and 
went through all the business of their sport quite as 
regullrly and successfully as usual, he did this with 
just as little expense of thought, as if he had been a 
shooting machine. 

Frederick endured it with patience for two or three 
hours; but at last he got quite sick of trudging up and 
down the fields by the side of a person who neither 

Sut questions at all, nor answered them as if he un- 
erstood what had been said. So, taking his own dog 
with him, he plunged into a deep winding dell, where 
he thought he might have a fair chance of starting a 
pheasant, leaving Reginald alone in a wide stubble-field, 
which was bordered on one of its sides by this ravine. 
Reginald took no notice of his having gone off, until 
some mittuteis had elapsed, and by that time he had 
got much beyond his reach amidst the thick coppice- 
wood, and nothing was to be heard but the sound of 
the Beck rushing over its rocky bed far below. The 
first shot Frederick fired was at such a distance, that 
Reginald perceived there was no great likelihood he 
should overtake him ; so, having had already, at least 
as much sport as he cared for, he fairly c^t down 
amidst the stubble, and continued there, for I think 
the best part of an hour, ruminating without interrup* 
tion — ^his eyes wandering idly all the while over the 
woods Bind parks of Thorwold, stretched out below 
him — ^the breathless lake beyond, with its fringed 
shores — ^and the maze of moqntains that on every 

5»art close the prospect, and seem as if they haid been 
brmed on purpose to shut in that quiet and beautiful 
little valley from the world. 

In what a sea of dreams was he lost ! what multi- 
tudes of old fancies, mingled with new, chaced each 
other over his mind ! Now would he imagine himself 
kneeling at her feet amidst the voluptuous mystery of 
twilight — how eloquently whispering, how softly heard, 
how ineffably answered ! And then would come a ger 
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• tie, spfeechless, sorrowful parting — and then the meet- 
ing of quick rapture — the joj of hope satisfied. The 
creature of his imagination was as familiar to him as if 
she had been a rieality — it seemed as if ever; tone of 
her voice had a thousand times thrilled on his ear, as 
if her smile had penetrated' to the centre of his hearts 

He was still lying wrapt in the folds of this happy 
bewilderment, when his vacant eye happened to catch a 
glimpse of a carriage creeping slowly along one of the 
avenues of the Thorwold park. He started to his fcet 
and gazed upon it, straining his eyes as if it had been in . 
his own power to abridge, by strong volition, the effect 
of the distance. Yes, there were certainly four horses 
and postilions — there was an outrider a little way be- 
fore — ^he could distinguish him here and there between 
the openings of the trees — there was an imperial on 
the top of the carriage itself — there could not be a 
doubt they were travellers — ^yes, this was the very 
party. A speck of white appeared for a moment at 
the window — ha, herself! the very drapery of his 
destined fair! After a moment the whole was lost to 
hia view amidst the massy foliage of the beeches. Alas, 
alas, not one glimpse more ! His eye was dim and hot, 
ere he withdrew it from the vain attempt, dropping 
the weary lids with the longest, deepest sigh, that had 
ever heaved his bosom. 

He was yet standing like a statue rooted to the spot 
when Chisney hallooed to him, and in a moment he 
was at his side. 

" Well, Reginald, what cheer, my boy ? What have 
you been doing with yourself all this time t' Vm sure 
you have had no sport, however, for I must have heard 
you fire if you had.'' 

^' No, Frederick, I have not had a single shot since 
we parted." 

*^ By Jupiter, I believe you are either a poet or in 
love-^As I live you blush, Dalton ! Where, in the 
name of all that is romantic, have you your godctess 
concealed? — ^I thought I had seen evei^ pretty &ce 
in the pariah. Spedc out, man^ breathy the tender se- 
3* 
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cret — I give ye my honour I shall respect your pre- 



serve " 



" YouVe quizzing me, Frederick — " 
^^ Ydu're blushing, Reginald — ^^ 
^' Blushing f Why you would make any body bhish ; 
I'm no more in love than yourself.^' 

^^ Perhaps that's not saying very much neither— but 
let it pass. You wonU speak — ^mum as a dormouse. 
Well, take your own way. Murder will out — I shall 
discover it all in due time. 

" For God's sake have done, man. I was only lying 
here looking at the lake." 

<^ Only lying here looking at the lake ! I'll tell you 
what it is, Dalton, your good father will make a booby 
of you for life if he dont send you to Oxford*-r-ay, and 
that the very next Michaelmas. Why, if you stay here 
much longer, you'll stuff your head so full of these 
meres and mountains, that you'll never be a man for 
the world while you exist. 1 wager you end in a son- 
netteering parson, ordained at Carlisle under the proud 
designation of a literatusJ^^ 

"1 hope not, Chisney ; my father was at the univer- . 
sity^ you know, himself." 

^^ Well, well, the sooner you go to the university, or 
to some place where there is li^ and motion, the bet« 
ter for yourself and him too — that's all I si^all say. 
What college was Mr. Dalton at ?" 

^^ At Queen's. 1 told you that once before, Frede- 
rick." 

^* Queen's ! I protest I had foi^otten that there was 
such a barbarous place in the world. You must never 
go to Queen's though — ^that's certain — Queen's, ha ! 
ha ! depend on't, it will never do, sir. If you had only 
once heard that old cracked trumpet of theirs braying 
abput their dead quadrangles for dinner, you would 
never dream of such a thing. 'Tis a Gothic place !'* 
'^ 1 thought the building had been Grecian. 'Tis so 
in my father's old Almanack." 

^' JPoo! poo ! you're a Goth yourself, man. I was 
not thinking of their confounded pilasters — But se 
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riottsly, I hope yoa will come to Cbrirt*Church — ^that 
•is to say, if tliey have rooms for you ; but that, I am 
afraid, is very doabtful." 

Here there was a little pause of a minute or ^o/du- 
ring which Mr. Frederick kept his eyes on the ground 
with an air of great wisdom. He then pulled out his 
watch, and said gayly, ^'Come, Reginald, we shall 
scarce be in time for the Squire's dinner-'bell — so we'll' 
say no more of the Queen's folks' trumpet ibr the 
present. I shall certainly make bold to talk to the 
Vicai^ ^bout you one of these days, however, and I 
thivk I shall be able to make him hear a little reason, 
whatever you may do." 

With this the young sportsmen parted, Frederick 
going down the face of the hill towards Thorwold, at 
his usual careless, swinging pace, while Reginald with 
long hasty strides, traversed the lane leading to the 
vicarage. Everj^now and then he halted as he went, 
stood for a moment looking down into the park, and 
then proceeded again as rapidly as before ; so ra{ndly, 
indeed, that ere be had accomplished half his walk, he 
had the misfortune to give his ancle a twist in the 
crossing of a stile, which unseasonable accident pre- 
vented him from arriving at Lannwell near so soon as 
he had otherwise done. Still, however, he was there 
a full hour before the time of dinner at Thorwold, so 
that there was yet '^ ample room and veige enough," 
both for dressing at leisure and for walking quietly, or . 
even limping, if that should be necessary, to the Hall. 
Great, therefore, was his surprise, when, on entering 
the parsonage, he was informed by the servants thai 
his rather had already set out for Thorwold, leaving 
word for the young gentleman to follow him thither at 
his leisure. This circumstance would have been of 
itsQlf enough to perplex his thoughts, even had these 
been more orderly than they were. As it was, he was 
quite unable to form any feasible conjecture as to this 
apparently (it must be owned) strange proceeding on 
the part of the Vicar ; but there were other matter 
on which we may easily suppose he could not prevei 
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his meditations from dwelling with even greater inte- 
rest. His fancy had ^ metal more attractive' before it. 
Altogether, indeed, it was no wonder that his hand 
shook a little, and that one neckcloth did not suffice 
for that day's toilet. 

At length/ however, Reginald was done with his 
preparations ; and making every effort to subdue the 
violence of his conflicting emotions, or at least to ba- 
nish their external symptoms^ he began to walk toward 
Thorwold, along that spacious, stately, and sombre old 
avenue, which extends almost all the way betwe^ the 
manor-house and the village of LannwelL There was 
something in the very gloom of the place that was not 
without its effect in calming the perturbation of his 
spirits, and he advanced, after a little while, with much 
composure, and indeed gravity of air. Ilo say truth, 
in whatever way it was looked upon, he could not be 
blamed for feeling that this was a dajt-— an occasion — 
of s.0tne importance to him. The degree of its im- 
rj^rtance time and the event alone could show. The 
more he reflected, the more serious did he become ; 
his efforts to acquire the mastery of himself were 
strong, and, all things considered, they were far from 
being ujosuccessful. 

It is true that when he .found himself clear of the 
avenue, his gathered recollection was for a moment 
very much disturbed. Nevertheless, although he did 
not dare to look up towards the windows, he walked 
right across the court, and there was no time for any 
more reflection, for he found himself in an instant at 
the threshold of the drawing-room. 
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' CHAPTER VI. 

The old butler, who happened to be the only ser- 
vant at hand, was by this time so much accustomed to 
see Reginald at the Hall, that, being busy at the mo- 
ment, as well as rather more gouty than usual, he did 
hot think itnecessaiyfor him to tstke the trouble of at- 
tending the young gentleman up stairs, and announ* 
cing him in due style: — ^so he had to make his 
appearance as he might. He opened the door very 
modestly, it may be supposed, and had been within the 
room for two or three seconds, ere any one took notice 
of him. In fact, there was as yet nobody there but his 
father, a gentleman standing beside him near the fire- 
place, and an old stately dame established close by 
them, in the chief chair of the corner, with her spec- 
tacles and newspaper. 

It was the last-mentioned person whose eye first 
lighted on the yoi)pg man. She kept it fixed on him 
for a moment, and then, nodding very graciously, said, 
" Brother, where are your eyes ? Here comes a young 
gentleman, who, I am sure, has no need to send his 
name before him.'' 

Mr. Dalton of Grypherwast turned round immedi- 
ately. *^ A Dalton, to be sure, if there's faith in Sir 
Joshua. — Why, cousin, your son looks as if he had 
sttoped out of one of the picture frames in our old 
Hall." 

.So saying, the Squire advanced towards Reginald. 
took him kindly by the hand, and led him towards- his 
sister, who had already risen from her seat to receive 
and salute him. 

All this was done so suddenly, that Reginald had no 
lime to think of any thing until it was over. The old 
lady, besides, had called a tenfold blush into his face, 
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by some commendations of bis good looks, delivered in 
that beartj tone which an Englishwoman under five- 
and-forty woald, whatever she thougbt, rather eat her 
fingers than make use of upon any similar occasion. 
But one thing there was, wbich, after a moment^s 
pause, Reginald could not help being very much struck 
with— and this was neither more nor less than that Mr. 
Dalton of Grypherwast was a much older man than he 
had ever fancied him to be. Having only read and 
heard of him as his father's " cousin," he had, hastily 
enough, but perhaps not very unnaturally, conceited 
that he must be of course about the same age with hjl 
father. This had all along been quite a settledmattev 
with him, and no wonder, therefore, that he was not a 
little surprised with being introduced to this coudin in 
the shape of a gentleman on the wrong side of three- 
scorcrand-ten. . ^ 

The Squire's appearance, however, though his age 
was visible enough, showed no symptoms of any thing 
like infirmity. He was evidently in the full possession 
of health and strength. His leg was still a strong leg, 
although perhaps not quite so neatly turned as it might 
have been at five*and-thirty, and his eye w^qls not a whit 
dimmed in the midst of the wrink|gs that surrounded 
it. In truth, the Squire was a singularly bale-looking 
old gentleman, for his years — gray, but not bent, fat, 
but not unwieldy. He was, as W. W. hath it, 

'' An ancient man of purple cheer, 
A rosy man right plump to see ;" — 

but there was a fine rustic brown mixed with the red 
on his cheek, and altogether, although he had very 
much the air of one that had sat at good men's feasts 
epow, he was really no more like that worthy member 
of the Celtic Society, Sir William Curtis, than the 
haunch of a fine Ulswater buck is like a piece of the 
Durham ox. 

The Squire's sister was as like himself, as it is easy 
for a sister to be like a brother. They were nearly, 
as it seemed, of the same age — certainly there could 
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noyie more than a very few years between them, and 
tbei^ were, as they oaghtto be, on the side of the gen- 
tleman.' Mrs. Elizabeth Dalton mast have been a 
very comely, nay, a handsome woman in her yoath ; 
for she 'had even now the remains both of fine features 
and of a stately fi|are ; if she had had any defect, it 
must have been, in all probability, in her air, which 
tended somewhat to the masculine. That might have 
been not quite so well in a young beauty, but now it 
was of but little importance. She was a generous* 
looking old lady, with bright dark eyes, and a good 
healthy colour in her cheek, though nothing that could 
be called a complexion, or suspected for rouge ; she 
wore on her head an old-fashioned high cap, with long 
. lappets of the most beautiful Brussels' lace ; he? ample 
j>er8on was invested in a gown and petticoat of verv 
rich green silk, the massive folds of which scarcely al- 
lowed the tip of the toe to be visible, while from the 
.long sleeves, fastened at the wrists with broad heavy 
bracelets of gold chased-work, and terminating in point 
ruffles, there peeped a pair of hands still far too neat 
for being kept eontinually in their gloves. Every 
thing about Mi^. Elizabeth spoke of comfort, substance, 
and good temper ; and in a word, it must have re-* « 
<)i|ired the tact of a very Beau Nash to detect in her 
bppearance the smallest symptom of spinsterhood. 

This cheerful pair of old people were both of them, 
in their several ways, as kind as possible to Reginald. 
They disputed together, with great earnestness, 
whether he was more like one or another of their an- 
cestors—the Squire giving it hollow in favour of his 
own father as represented in his youth by Reynolds, 
and the lady being equally clear (or Colonel Marma- 
^duke DaltOR, a cavalier who fell at the relieving of 

Newark Castle. 

' " Why, brother, do but look at the boy," said she. 
^' I protest if you had had eyes in your head, you must 
have been struck with it at the fir^ glance. Bless me, 
^tis the very face itself. Give him a Spanish hat, with 
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afrniog red feather, and pot the least tBiogia ibe 
worid of a mustachio on hu lip——'' /*^ " 

'^Lord, how you rave, sister!' Why, I'll take mj 
bodily oath, that he's no more like the Colonel tb|0 
yooare." . ^' 

*' Ha, ha ! yon're out at length then, Dick $ for I r#- 
member it as well as if it had been but a yesterday^ 
matter — it wa)B just about the time you came home 
from Paris, Sir Harry Roseter was staying a night ot 
two at Gryplierwast, and he said over and over again, 
that I was rery like the Colonel's picture. I remem- 
ber I took it as a compliment, so no oflfence to you, 
cousin Reginald." 

*' Clap a handsome wig and a lace cravat on him," 
said the Squire, ^*- and you'd soon see what you'd see." 

<' To be sure I would," quoth BIrs. Elizabeth ; '' but 
I'll bet you a pair of gloves on it, % and here comes a 
third person to be judge — ^will you refer it to Barbara ?'' 

^' Refer a bet to Barbara ! What are you thinking 
i(fnow?" 

Reginald turned his eyes with eager timidity towards 
the door. Mrs. Cbisney was just entering the room, 
and aloi^ with her, to be sure, there was a lady. 

But I shall not be so foolish as to make any attempt 
at describing it. Let it be enough to whisper into the 
. reader's ear, that the Chateau en Espagne was gone, 
demolished, undone, utterly undone, in less time than 
I can put these words upon my paper. ^^Tbe king 
rubbed his eyes, but there was not a vestige of all Alad- 
din's splendour." 

In place ofReginald's dear, darling dream — ^instead 
of his blooming blushing beauty — ^bis Una — his angel 
of seventeen, there appeared a pale, sickly lady, whom 
the most poetic imagination in Christendom could not 
have conceived to be a bit under forty. In fact. Miss 
Barbara Dalton, the heiress of Grypherwast, was at. 
this time in her thirty-seventh year ; but indifierent 
health, and various other circumstances, had given her 
all the look of being a full half dozen paces farther 
down the hill. 
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There was a very siogalar plainness about her 
dress — something almost approacning to an aflTectation 
of Quakerism. There was not a single ornament of 
any kind about her ; she wore very long and full lawn 
sleeves, a tucker which came close up to her chin, and 
a mob-cap. She made a very low curtsey to the Vicar, 
another to his son, and then took a seat by her aunt, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon the carpet. Mrs. Eliza* 
beth took her by the hand as she sat down ; and Re- 
ginald, who, utterly confused as all his thoughts were, 
could not avoid retaining possession of some of his sen- 
ses, heard the aunt whisper in a very low and afiec- 
tionate tone, " Now, my love, do, pray, be yourself — 
I know you will-^my sweet girl — 1 know you. will 
exert yourself." 

Something or other made him turn his eyes towards 
his father, and although there was neither a flush oh 
his cheek, nor any thing else very much out of the 
common way, still, somehow or other, the boy could 
not help thinking the Vicar was ill at, ease. But by 
this time the party were all assembling, and in the midst 
of that sort of buzk and bustle, he had enough to do to 
cover something like a command over himself, with* 
out having any leisure for speculating much about 
others. 

The young man felt as if a weight had been takea 
off his breast, when the bell rung for dinner, and in- 
deed hjc; would fain have seated himself at a distance 
frdm the seniors of the company ; but Mrs. Elizabeth 
called to him^ and made him come and occupy a 
chair which she had reserved for Mm beside her own. 

Mrs. Betty was always a great talker, and it was 
lucky for him that such was her disposition ; for, in 
truth, although her frank gayety, exquisite §ood nature^ 
and especial kindness, were far from betng without 
their effect on him, his imagination had received such 
a shock, the whole stream of his thoughts had been so 
turned from its channel, that he could not for the soul 
of him command presence of mind enough to have hi A 
bis confusion from any less fluent observer. 
'Vol. I. 4 
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AAer the ladies were gone, the old Squire got 
into prodigious spirits, insisted that Reginald should 
prove himself a Dalton by the fairness of his filling ; 
and in the course of the evening, indulged the com- 
pany with a favourite stave of his, which he sung in a 
voice that must have been a fine one in its day, and 
with an air that hovered quaintly enough between the 
jovial and the sentimental. 

" Upbraid me not, capricious fair, 
With drinking to excess ; 
I should not wait to drown despair. 
Were your indifference less— 
Were your indifference less. 

*^ The god of wine, the victory 
• ^ To beauty yields with joy ; 

For Bacchus only drinks like me| 
Wben Ariadne's coy — 

When Ariadne's coy," be. &c. 

Bat even the Squire^s music could not make his mirth 
more infectious. In vain did Reginald struggle and 
strive to enjoy the jokes of " gentle dulness.!' In fact, 
there was a gloom which nothing could dissipate; for 
Fancy had been stript of her blossoms, and, like an- 
other Rachel, " Would not be comforted because they 
were not !" 

The evening was far advanced ere they joined the 
.ladies in the drawing-room, and Reginald, nothing 
loth, heard his father whisper that it was time they 
should move homewards* Both the squire and Mrs. 
Betty shook hands with him cordially ere they with- 
drew ; but a faint languid smile, accompadled with ra- 
ther a chilling iiiclination of the head, was all that 
Barbara Dalton bestowed either upon him or his 
papa. 

The Vicar was excessively taciturn during their 
walk to the Parsonage ; and Reginald was not likely 
to trouble him with many remarks. 

Just as they were corne in front of the house, 
(it was fine soft moonlight,) the Vicar ^stopped, and 
looked his son full in the face. 
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*' Reginald," said he, " you must be surprised Jr 
you must be very much surprised— I cannot doubt 
that you are very curious — and hear me, my boy, 
I am sensible that I ought to satisfy you." 

Reginald was quite unprepared for such an address, 
so he said nothing, but stood with his eyes and lipt 
open. 

^* My dear boy," said the Vicar, after the pause 
of a moment, ^' come up stairs to my room, and 1 will 
speak with you. 

He followed hi€ father, and entered the library, 
where the servant, having perceived their approach, 
had already lighted the candles and stirred up the fire. 
But whatever was the reason, Mr. Dalton had not 
been a minute in the room ere he said abruptly, and 
in a tone of some agitation, — " No, Reginald, it won't 
do here — it won't do just now. Another time will do 
better — Good-night — good-night." And so the Vicar 
retired to his bed-chamber. 
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The old Squire and Mrs. Elizabeth were both of 
them early risers ; at least, in comparison with the 
general fashion of their degenerate age. She in her 
woollen gloves and strong shoes, and he in his green 
frock and short gaiters, were severally astir by eight 
o'clock ; and they met by accident in the flower 
garden, before a single glimpse of daylight had been 
permitted to enter the chamber of their hosts. 

"Good-morrow toyou, sister," said the Squire; 
" have you seen any thing of Barbara this morning ?" 

" No ; but I saw her maid," answered Mrs. Betty ; 
" and I take it, upon the whole, she has had a bettisr 
night than we expected. Poor thing ! the meeting 
" uRt have been a severe' shock — I can perfectly enter 
into her feelings as to this matter." 
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" Lord bless me, Betty," quoth Mr. Dalton, " hoir 
sentimental you all are ? I think that pretty young fel- 
low might have been enough to remind you how many 
years are gone." 

'^ And to be sure so he did, brother ; but what of 
that? I'm sure /cousin John, man though he be, and 
married though he has been, was just in as great a 
flurry, ay, greater if the truth were known ; at least, 
he showed it more." 

" No, no, Betty — there was an awkwardness you 
know at first-^hang him, that was all his own fault for 
keeping away from us so long — but you must own that 
before any body else joined us be was quite hin^self. 
Poor fellow ! I pan't help being sorry for him. It must 
have been something very deep that produced such 
an. effect on him. But I wonder what infatuation it 
was that made him in Such a hurry for a wife — If he 
had only waited ^' 

" Only waited ! which of you is it that will wait ? — 
You^re all alike in these matters, brother — ^so hot, so 
sudden, so boisterous — and then the moment you meet 
with the least check, off you go in a pet, forsooth. 
Nothing but sulks, sulks, sulks! O, you may say what 
you will, but the men have, in their own style, just 
as much vanity as we have — and of a far more dis- 
agreeable sort, too, I think." 

<< Do you think it was vanity that made him marry 
the girl? Every body said she was uncommonly pretty, 
I allow that." 

" Vanity ! — what else could it be ? — oi* pride — ^you 
may give it whichever name you like the best. He was 
one of the lords of the creation, you know, and how 
should he forgive such an insult from one of us ? — 
Would any body have expected such condescension ? 
— What ! be so humble as to ask a second time, with 
the chance of being refused a second time !" 

. " Pooh, pooh, Bettys — ^you told me yourself long 
ago she would have taken him the second time." 

^^ Yes, and I donH deny that I said so—But I told 
you at the same time, if you please to remember, th 
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we are all cf us a great deal too good-natured — 'tis 
our weak point— our foible." 

^' Ha ! ha ! Betty ; upon my word, it makes me 
laugh to hear you speak so — you, Betty Dalton, yon 
that have refused more coacbes-and-six in your time 
than" 

" Nay, nay, Dick — none of your joking." 

"There was Sir Benjamin Blount, Betty — ^wbat 
made you refuse him ? Tell the truth now for once." 

" O, the sad rakish man ! Why do you mention him, 
brother? — Poor Sir Benjamin! I believe there was 
something good about him, after all." 

" Good about him ? No, that's too tender by half, 
Betty. Blount was always a Whig." 

" A Whig ! well, and what then ? Lord ! when will 
you men be done with these foolish politics ? You're 
all mad, I think. Do you really suppose that a Whig 
may not make as good a husband as a Tory, even 
although be do not drink quite so much?" 

*' Come, come, Betty, none of your personality, if 
you please ; I'm sure we had not much more than a 
bottle apiece. Wait till they give us breakfast — ^when 
will that be, I wonder ? — and you'll see if I chew 
high." 

^* See if you chtm high ! Lord, what an odious phrase 
that is !" 

" Upon my honour, I have not the least touch of 
the parrot tongue about me." 

" The parrot tongue ! Pm sure you might teach a 
parrot to speak more genteelly." 

'^ Pooh, pooh, Betty, I only meant to say that I wa^ 
not cut.'^^ 

'^ I can stand your slang no longer, brother. But, 
seriously, was it not a shame of you to set about teach- 
ing that innocent boy ? He looked quite flustered when 
he came into the drawing-room." # 

'' Did be, faith ? Well, and I swear I lik^^him the 
letter for that. I must have John to bring the boy to 
Orypherwast-hall one of these days. Now that the 
ic« is broken, Pm resolved it shan't be toy fault if it 
y^oer freeze again. I like John himself; he's not a 
^^ 4* 
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man of my sort 'tis true — ^he is a book man, and a 
quiet one ; but there is something about him that I 
always did like, and always shall like — ay, and respect 
too» But the boy ! — the boy is a fine plant." 

^^ He's a Daiton all over !'' quoth Mrs. Elizabeth, 
with great emphasis ; ^^ he's a noble boy, and 1 feel as 
if I could love him like a child of my own." 

They were both silent for a minute or two, and the 
Squire resumed in a more serious tone — ^' After all, 
sister," said he, '*' it is a great shame that Reginald 
should have been allowed to grow up to a man almost, 
without ever even seeing the outside of Grypherwast. 
Why, it must be all his own one day, Betty.'' 

" Nay, nay, Dick, don't say that neither ; there's 
many things may happen, you know— there's Barbara ; 
what's to hinder her to — " 

" To marry, say ye ? No, no, Betty, that won't do 
now. Poor Barbara! her time is past, and you know 
as well as 1 what her mind's in." 

" Pooh, brother, you're not going to set it down for 
a fixed thing that this stuff is to last for ever ? She'll 
soon get sick of it. I wish you could but try her with 
one single winter at Bath." 

^' She's too far gone, Betty ; it has got into her blood, 
I fear, and nothing will ever take it out again. O dear ! 
it was a black sight the first time she ever saw one of 
those fellows' faces ; and now that Charles has joined 
them too. I give her quife up — I am nothing against 
the two of them." 

"Clarbs Catline is my— I never liked him — ^boy 
and man he was always my aversion," 

" Come, come, sister, he's Barbara's brother — the 
only brother she has, more's the pity*— but it would be 
a hard thing to complain of her being attached to him ^ 
he was always kind to Barbara."^ 

'* Yes," quoth Mrs. Elizabeth, with some cmotiou ; 
" and I'll tell you what, brother" — ^here the lady sunk 
her voice into a whisper — " I'll tell you what is my 
honest belief, Dick, that when you and I are out of 
the way^ Grypherwast-kall will be nearly as much 
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Charles Catline's owd, as if he had been Barbara's 
brother by both sides of the house." 

The Squire bit his lip, coloured a little, and after a 
moment's pause, said very solemnly, — '* No, no, Eli- 
zabeth, you carry matters too far now. Barbara, come 
what may, will never foi^et that her blood is Dalton.^' 

"Blood!'' ^uoth Miss Betty— " Pll be very plain 
with you, brotiier ; I don't think either blood or name 
go for much, when once a person gives into these 
crazy pernicious notions. They'll persuade her among 
them to do any thing they please, and they'll make her 
believe all the while that 'tis her duty — that's the 
worst on't." 

" That's the worst on't, Indeed," echoed the Squire 
— *' confound their infernal cunning — they've ruined 
my poor child." 

Here followed another pause, during which Mrs. 
Elizabeth kept her eyes very fixedly on her brother. 
*^ Richard," at length she said — " Richard, my dear 
brother, there's a thought that has often come into my 
head, but even now I can scarce out wi't." 

" What is it, Betty ? — speak freely, sister." 

" Why, after all, Dick, you're a strong man, very 
like to see many years yet, if you take decent care of 
yourself— Would it not be possible for you to pluck 
trp your heart, and—?' 

" Seek another wife, sister ; Is that what you mean ? 
Q, no, Elizabeth, if you love me, never hint at any 
such matter again. My deir Margaret — " Here the 
<good old gentleman's voice faultered a little, and his 
fiisjter was extremely sorry that she should have touch- 
ed upon that cord. How jaainful its vibrations were, 
still she, deceived like others by external appearances, 
^ad not imagined. She now strove to change the 
sobject as speedily as possible. 

•' {Reginald," said she, " is certainly a very noble- 
looking lad. I have been thinking u good^ deal about 
liim, brother 4 and I am sure you will quite agree with 
me, fliat he has been long enough in this quiet place : 
i —it is high time certainly that he should see a littk ^ 
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the world. Why don't you speak to John about send' 
ing him to College ? There's the expense, to be sure." 

"Pooh! that's nothing, a mere trifle would cover 
that ; and if John would just come over with him, as 
I was saying, to Grypherwast, Barbara and ^11 of us 
would be able to get acquainted with him together ; 
and 1 dont suppose, as matters stand now-a-days, John 
would be at all above accepting a little help from me, 
if it be really so that he's too poor to be able to send ' 
Reginald to College himself." 

" Now, brother," quoth Miss Betty, " nothing can 
be kinder than all this — 'tis just what I should have 
expected of you — 'tis just like yourself. But do take 
my advice for once — go about it quietly and cautiously. 
John's a Dalton in his temper, for all his quiet looks 
— we've had proof enough of that, I think. Do let 
them come over to Grypherwast, and be with us for a 
little while, before you say any thing about these mat- 
ters. A rash word, however well designed, might do 
a world of harm, Dick." 

" But sister, what will Barbara say, think ye ? Wilt 
she like their coming?'* 

" No," -says Mrs. Elizabeth, ** I don't think she will 
-r-at least not just at the first blqsh of the business — 
(you know how she hated the idea of coming to Thor- 
wold even) — but never mind, she'll soon get recon- 
ciled." 

" Yes, yes," says the Squire, " I'm sure she'll get 
reconciled — she'll soon, as yoasay, get quite reconciled, 
and then all parties will be pleased." 

" Hum !" muttered Betty to herself, *' I'm not quite 
sure of that neither.'' — But whatever Mrs. Betty's 
thought was, she did not choose to let her brother hear 
any thing of it ; so, for the present, we also shall res- 
p.ect the lady's secret. 
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CHAPTER VIIL • 

It was on the same morning, while a gay and merrjr 
party were assembled round the breakfast-table at 
Thorwold-hall, the Vicar of Lannweil having gathered 
from his pillow that resolution whioti he could not 
command the evening before, at length told hi9son the 
story of which the reader must have collected some 
notion from the dialogue in the last chapter, i shall 
not, however, now repeat it as he told it, both because 
that would occupy more space than I can afford, and 
because the Vicar (even had he told ail he himself 
knew, which he did not, and indeed could not do,) 
would still have left untold much that the reader of 
his son's history may be the better {or learning. 

Leaving it to, the reader's own sagacity to discover > 
where I ani most likely to be going beyond the com* 
munication of the father to the son, I shall, without 
farther preamble, give him some of the information at 
my disposal, in the shape of a brief and connected 
sketch. 

John Dalton's father was, like his son, a clergyman* 
He had, rather late in life, been presented to a college 
living in the west of England, on which he immediate- 
ly settled ; and marrying the daughter of one of the 
neighbouring gentry, he became so much tied to that 
part of the country, that he had but slender opportu- 
nities of keeping up his intimacy with the members of 
his own family in the north. He died just about the 
time when his son John was fit for going to the univer- 
sity, leaving him in possession of a small patrimony^ 
the greater part of which was necessaaily expended in 
'^he course of a few years residence at Oxford* 

John, having taken his degree with some eclat, ob- >- 
iu^^^hrough the kindness of a young gentleman 
ucatea at ttie same college with himself^ the small 
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benefice of Lannwell, where, as we have seen, h€ Spent 
the remainder of his life. On arriving in that part of 
England, he naturally lost no time in repairing to Gry- 
pherwast-hall, where Mr. Richard Dalton receivedhim 
with all the^eady hospitality of northern kinsmanship. 

John Dalton was at that time a very good-looking 
young man. Though not possessing brilliant talents, 
he had, being diligent and temperate, obtained for him- 
self considerable distinction among his contemporaries 
at the university; and it may fairly be supposed, that 
when he came down to take possession of his living in 
Westmoreland, his manners partook of that mixture of 
conscious dignity and stumbling rawness, which so 
often marks the demeanour of a young student fresh 
from the triumphs and the seclusion of a college life. 

Under these circumstances, it was perhaps no great 
wonder that he should have wanted the tact to distin- 
guish between the open courtesy of a well-bred cousin 
and the attentive shyness of an admiring girl. In short, 
he fell into the silly blander of supposing that Barbara 
Dalton (who then really was both young and beautiful) 
had fallen in love with him at first sight. He ponder- 
ed over this flattering notion until he had banished 
every doubt; and at last,. one fine summer's day, ere 
the first three months of his incumbency were expired, 
he mounted his horse, rode to Gry pherwast-hall, met 
his fair cousin in the gardens, half boldly, half bash- 
fully told his errand, and was forthwith refused in a 
style which satisfied even himself, that the idea of such 
a thing had never entered the young lady'shead before. 

I am almost ashamed to say how absurdly the Vicar 
behaved himself after this little affair was over. If he 
had known half as much of real young ladies, as he did 
of the Phaedras, Sapphos, Didos, et hoc genus, he would 
have been aware that very few of them ever think of 
• such matters, until they have'been desired to do so^ 
He would have looked very dolefully for a few monthsl 
and taken especial care to let Barbara see how dole4 
fully he looked, and returned again in half a year oi^J * 
and(^icd his luck a second time. His was, I belit w^ 
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the very first oflter bis joung kinswoman had CTcr re- 
ceived, and who but a booby of a collegian needs to be 
told, 'that the most delightful moment in a yoang wo- 
man^s life is that, not in which the first declaration is 
made to her, but in which she begins to reflect within 
herself that it has been made. In the surprise of the 
instant she has refused the swain ; indeed if one thinks 
of it for a moment, what can be so unreasonable as to 
expect that such a modeai|, blushing creature shall mus- 
ter brass enough to answer with a ^' Yes,'^ the first time 
the most serious of all questions is put to her ? A sly 
experienced' hand may no doubt manage matters so 
that it shall be thus ; he may come so often close to 
the point without ever touching it ; he may so com- 
pletely suggest, and yet so carefully abstain from men- 
tioning; he may plead so effectually, and yet so 
obscurely, that the poor thing's heart is his ere he has 
asked it in set terms ; that when he does ask it, he is 
conferring rather than demanding a favour ; and that 
then a voiceless beating of the timid virgin heart is 
enough to attest on her paxt the welcome, thrice wel- 
come termination of 

Hopes and fears, a miogled throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long. 

But arts like these were of course immeasurably 
beyond the theoretical, to say nothing of the practical 
attainments of John Dalton. He had read Ovid, but 
lie knew no more of love than if he hafl written the 
notes to the De Arte Amandu He darted headlong at 
' the ring, and having missed it once, never thought of 
caracolling it gently round and round the circle, and es- 
saying his dart again with a more leisurely aim, ^nd a 
steadier hand. His first disappointment efiectually sa- 
tisfied him ; and while, perhaps, from the moment of 
its occurrence, Barbara Dalton neither thought nor 
strove to think of any thing but him, he exerted all the 
force of his manhood in the struggle, to think no more 
^^JiS''' ^^^ unskilful Vanity had received a wound far 
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deeper than she, poor girl, had erer dreamt it wa« 
possible for herself to have inflicted : and Pride was 
the only physician which he, in his ignorance, had 
ever thought of calling to hia aid. 

In short, he became a perfect reclose within the 
hounds of his little parsonage at LannwelL There the 
image of his cousin was associated bj him with no ideas 
but those of pain — perhaps, for there is no limit to sach 
kinds of folly, — even of anger^-^f wrath. He did all 
he could, therefore, to banish the image from his fancy ; 
and however much I may shock the fair reader by tell- 
ing it, the result was, that he ere long was successful in 
doing so to a very tolerable extent. He fished in the 
Beck, that tumbled into the lake close beside the hedge 
of his garden ; he took long solitary walks amon^ the 
woods and hills ; he ate huge rashers of bacon, drank 
pots of home-brewed beer, and read Greek at night, 
with his feet up upcrfi the hobs. Except on Sundays, 
when he went to church very decently, he became ex- 
ceedingly careless and uitra-rustical in his attire. 
There were, as we have seen, no gentlefolks resident 
very near him, and he would not be at the trouble o& 
visiting those at a distance. Above all, he never once 
approached the gates of Grypherwast-hall ; but^to be 
sure, the Leven Sands were between him and the seat 
of his kinsman, so that might be less a matter of 
wonder. 

Barbara Dalton, in the mean time, pined and moped 
away for many weeks and months, always expecting 
another visits from her reverend cousin. She had 
never mentioned what had happened to her father, so 
he, even more than herself, was at a loss to account « 
for the young man's obstinate absence. At length, 
news came to Grypherwast, that the Vicar was 
married. 

*^ Hah, hah T' said the Scjuire ; ^' and so this is the 
upshot of the affair I One nught have suspected John 
was in love from his never coming to see us at the Hall. 
I hope we shall see more of him, however, when oncn 
his honey-moon is over.'' J 
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When the Squire was nu^re accarateljr infarmed as 
to the nature of the connexion which his young kins- 
man bad formed, he was /ar from being pleased with 
it; and, indeed, it was not strange that this should 
hare been the case. 

At the distance of about half a mile from the parso0« 
age of Lannwell, there dwelt in those days, in a snug 
little cottage by the way-side, a respectable old maury 
bj name Thomas Lethwaite, who, although the land 
he cultivated was him own property, and had descend* 
ed to him from a long line of forefathers, was still, in 
appearance, manners, and habils of life, nothing more 
than a peasant, l^bis good statesman (for so in that 
district of England your small landed proprietor is 
styled,) was very much distressed about the solitary 
and melancholy manner in which his young neighbour 
seemed to be spending his time. He, therefore, did 
what he could do to comfort the recluse ; and, in par** 
ttcolar, he would never allow him to pass homewards 
from bis eventide rambles, without inviting him into 
his cottage ; or, if the weather were fine, to rest and 
take a cup of mild ale with him beneath the sycamore 
that shaded his porch. 

> The statesman was a widowetT; but he had two 
l^retty daughters that lived with hini — Ellen and Lucy* 
The elder of them might be at this time about silteea 
years of age, but she was already the favourite toast on 
every skittle-green within five miles of Lannwell ; and, 
indeed, she was so tall and well-grown, that but for the 
almost infiintile simplicity of her manners, one might 
tiave easily believed her to be two or three years older 
« than she really was ; she hftd the most charniiiig ring- 
Jets of light brown hair, and the softest sweetest li^e 
eyes in all the valley. 

This lovely creature was considered at first by tlie 
melancholy scholar, as if she had been merelvaprettj 
phild — a plaything ; and as her owa papa thouj^t of 
and treated her in the same fashion, she expected no- 
ihing else. By degreed, however, the heart of the' 
young Vicar (whether or not the recent V9.UAdf bad 
'iIvgL. I. d / 
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iacreated its tenderness and sosceptibitity,) became 
seMible to the modest influences of her opening beauty. 
His evenii^ walks more and more freqaentljr brought 
him vnder Lethwaite's old sycamore ; nay, be even 
began to halt there occasionally during the heat <of 
noonday, when the worthy statesman himself was far 
off amotig the hills. 

in a word, he stood in need of consolation, and be 
had found where it might be had. He married Ellen 
Lethwaite towards the close of the season. The 
statesman gave a grand fete champetre beneath the 
sycamore, and while ail the company were busy dan- 
ciog and singing, Mr. - Dalton led his bride home all 
alone to his Parsonage, beneath the smiles of the bright- 
est harTest-moon that had ever tipt the groyes of 
Lamnwell in silver. 

[After alt, 1 take it as many marriages are brought | 
about in this way as in any other ; at least, among peo* 
^e who knew as little of the world as Mr. John Dalton 
and his bride might be supposed to do. When a young 
gentleman in snch a situation has once made up hia 
mind to .a$k a young w^asan in marriage, she may re- 
Aise him if she will ; but the chances are very great, 
BOtwttiistanding, that he marries either herself or some* 
hodv <el«e, ere the year is out] 

Mrs. JkAm Dalton was all that Ellen Lethwaite had j 
jieemied — ^and promised to be — every thing that was 
gentle, tender, afiectionate, and good. Her husband, 
who, although a most amiable man by nature, bad ort- 
gmMu'hj no means the smoothest of all possible tern* 
]pen,^1t his happiness to be improved a thousand fold 
under the influence of her soothing companionship. » 
'Happy as he was .^ith her, and satisfied as she had 
taught him to be with his lot, there still, however, ad- 
hefedto him certain feelings, (I know not well how 
4yey Qo^td be described,) which prevented him from 
veneifcingf'in his character of a married man, that in- 
t^roouTBe with his relations at Gryphf rwast-hall, which 
he bad so absurdly broken off as a bachelor. We i 
cannot hot take it for granted, that aftei a little tii^e he 
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must have become in so far sensible to the odd appear* 
ance^ which his behaviour in this respect could not fail 
to have in the eyes both of them and of other people* 
*Bat neither can one be at any loss to anderstand, that 
this very consciousness might of itself throw new and 
ever-increasing difficnlties in his way. There is no- 
thing more awkward than the breaking off of an ac- 
quaintance, except the renewing of one that has been 
broken off; and thus from day to day, and fr<)m month 
to month, the thing was deferred, until, I suppose, he 
had taught himself to consider it as almost an ifnpossi- 
bility that he should ever show himself again at the 
Hall. At first, at the least, the worthy Squire would 
no doubt attribute his persisting in this strange conduct, 
to his being ashamed of bis humbly-born wife, or to 
some other cause equally remote from the truth. Of 
course, Barbara Dalton — and, 1 believe, her aunt Mrs^ 
Elizabeth too — even from the beginning — suspected 
much more shrewdly. 

But be all these lesser matters as they might, John 
Dalton and his beautiful wife lived happily together in 
their secluded abode for nearly two years ; at the end 
of which period Reginald (our acquaintance) was 
born* Unfortunately the boy did not come easily into 
the world, and Ellen never recovered the shock^this 
gave her delicate constitution. A sad misfortune befeli 
her sister Lucy just about that time, in the course of 
an excursion she made to the Preston-guild ; a-teM* 
ble misfortune, of which, perhaps, more hereafter : 
And what between bodily weakness and sore mental 
distresses, so it was, that in the course of a few months 
Mrs. Dalton died, and her wedding-sheet, which, ac- 
cording to the primitive fashion of the district, had been 
carefully laid by for that purpose, was formed into the 
shroud which evelopcd her remains."*^ 

^ I have no doubt Chat Denmark is the cradle from which the 
chief part of the population of that district of England denrcs iH 
origin ; and among many other cireumfltances strongly corrobor^f 
tWe of this beUef, I remember a very plaiQjallasion to this identical 
fashioDyia one of the old Danish ballads. A lady, whose husba-^ 
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ThuB were the Vicar^s best hopes blasted for ever, 
at the moment when he promised himself a doablino^ 
of all bis jojs. His spirits suiik wofullj under the 
severe infliction ; but * 

" Cords around his heart were spun, 
That could not, would not be undone." 

He was a father, and we have already seen how he 
roused his ener^es for the sake of his child — how he 
devoted the prime of his manhood to rearing him in 
infancy and in boyhood — ^how a few sore subjects only 
excepted, he, from the dawn almost of reason, con- 
descended to bestow all the confidence of a coeval 
upon Reginald, 

As forJBarbara Dalton — from the day she heard of 
her cousin^s marriage, her heart grew cold to every 
thing about her — to man — to life — to the world. Na- 
tarauy of an ardent temper, the passion which had 
been too late kindled had soon blazed into a flame — 
long, long ere that day came, she had mused and 
nursed herself into the deepest love-rjt was the first, 
the last earthly flame destined to disturb her peace. 

has married a second wife, and suffered the children of the bouse t» 
be ill-used by their stepmother, is represented as ruin; from her 
grave, and entering the chaoiber at midnigfat, for the purpose of re* 
proaching the forgetful husband and negligent father. And among 
other things she says to him. (as nearly as I can recollect and ren- 
der the vfords,) 

« Thoo shrink'st, this pallid shroud to meet, 

Damp from the darasome tomb ; 
That shroud was once my wedding- sheet, 

And thou my bold bridegroom." 

There are more old songs of the North, in which the same general 
idea may be found. By the way, in the solemn observance of the 
Whitb Fast, it is, to this day, the custom of the Hebrews to be ar* 
rayed in their shrouds. On that occasion, even the High-Priest, at 
^ altar, performs the most lofty service of their ritual in the very 
flhtment which he is one day to wear in his grave. And here, per- 
Kps, may be one more coincidence, in addition to the many that 
fiave already been pointed out, between ancient Scandinavia and 
the ttQchanging East. 

• i 
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Hitiierto she had hated herself for the rashness and 
the cruelty (so she looked upon it) of her behaviour 
to her cousin — she had thought over ail he said at that 
unhappj interview a thousand and a thousand tinaes, 
and every meditation filled her with the more painful 
notion of what she herself had said and done. Pas* 
sion, the great deceiver, convinced her that her con- 
duct then had been not only, what, it really was, ab- 
rupt, and perhaps ungentle — but what it certainly was 
Tioi-^falset In a word, Barbara had long hated her-* 
self, when she reflected on the scene ; and yet there 
were other feelings, even more painful, which took 
possession of her, when she found that she was never 
to have any opportunity of undoing what she had so 
rashly done ! it wiit^ now, indeed, that her anguish be- 
came intolerable. 

The Vicar^s wedding not only at once and for ever 
put a period to all her hopes and dreams ;. by degrees, 
and in course of after-thought,Mt did more : — It con- 
vinced her that she bad been a fool for suffering those 
dreams to sway her mind but for a moment. It filled 
her with a general contempt for mai? — for his levity, 
inconstancy, and want of all serious passion. There 
was something or other that would not allow her to 
look on John Dalton as worse than other men ; oa 
4he contrary, she could not, no, not even now, divest 
herself of her long cherished belief, that he was supe* 
rior to others of his sex. Upon that sex at laiige she 
poured out the vial which she durst not, desired not, 
to scatter on his single head. She despised his love — 
but she satisfied herself that no other could ever 
bring her love more worthy of her acceptance. 
Strange, ilUassorted, wandering, perplexing, conflict* 
iug thoughts — ^how deep was the possession which 
they took of a spirit, strong in nothing but feeling, 
and th^rt not only strong, but unable to strive against 
its own iiBtrength ! 

Barbara Dalt^a, at the age of thirty-seven, w^ 
jtilt but imperfectly recovered from the effects of thS 
disappointment which befell her whil^ she was teW 
5* 
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IB the opening bloom of her youth. By degrees, it is 
true, her mind had been soothed and healed on the 
surface. She loved her father and her aunt, and she 
was extremely attached to her brother uterine, (of 
whom something has been already said,)- and his 
family. Of late, indeed, she had been more than 
ever under Sir Charles Catline's influence, in con- 
sequence of his being almost the only one of her 
relations that did not discountenance some notions 
which she had embraced very passionateljT in regard 
to a certain very important subject. Of all which, 
more in the sequel. 
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The reader would probably be not much edified by 
any very particular account of the little incidents that 
occurred during three days spent at Thorwold-hall, 
by the family of Grypherwast* There were walks in 
the woods, rides on the hill, and boating-parties on^the 
lake ; but in the greater part of these Barbara Dalton 
took no share, and even when she did accompany the 
rest, silent and reserved, just as she had been the first 
evening Reginald saw her, she exhibited nosymptomfi 
of partaking in the pleasure diffused among those with 
whom she was surrounded. In vain did tlie old 
Squire talk, joke, and laugh; in vain did Mrs. Betty 
iise more quiet endeavours to engage her attention ; 
in vain did Mr. and Mrs.Chisney do every thing that 
kindness and hospitality could suggest — there was still 
something 80 painful to her feelings in being placed (as 
she almost continually was) within the sight of John 
Dalton, and the sound of his voice, that she was quite 

tnable to resist the constraining and depressing in- 
aence. The Vicar, on his part, exerted bim$ell^ 
iirfiatever his private feelings might have beea^ v^ih 
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Increasing success ; and as for R^tq|j[^)||^ 
buoyancy of youtii asserted it»pri?i&g9^n^V <^ &I1 
that had happened, before his relationgL took tnSk^de- 
parture, he had not only quite recovemjfJLhe tranaml* 
iity of his external demeanour, but, throi^b dint of se^ 
nous reflection, aided by the high^tunulus! of juve- 
nile spirits, reconciled his mind, in h;i;re9t measure, to 
the actual state of afiairs — and aljpoisif'taiJght himself 
to think with less regret, than of s^^tme, upon the de* 
lusions in' which his idleness had so long indulged 
itself. 

His intercourse with Frederick Chisney had first 
animated, if not infused into him, the desire of ming- 
ling in the world ; and now this desire became more 
and more strengthened, not only by what be heard 
every hour in the common course of conversation, but 
in consequence of the more serious reflections, which 
he could not help making fonMn^lf, in i^gard to the 
business of life, and tMstateV^s^'t^wiipH^ifjg pros- 
pects in the world, a^ fathe^too^from thimoment 
the Grypherwast family W<Bnt aw^ began, he could 
Bot but remark, to talk Weely mm him on subjects 
«rhich heretofore had been, perhaps, too much avoided 
-—-the necessity, namely, of his choosing a profession, 
sind ere long, devoting the whole of his eneiigies to the 
active duties of. life. 

No topics could, in one point of view, be more 
•agreeable than these to Reginald — because the very 
broaching of them implied that his father was sensi- 
ble he had spent enough of time already in the seclu- 
^onof Lannwell; but the youth was perplexed, when 
^e heard the Vicar speak so strongly about the neces- 
sity of his looking forward to a life of .steady and la- 
ttorJous exertion ; and although he did not venture to 
.nay out distinctly what was passing through his miad, 
JSIr. Oalton could not recur again and again to that mh- 
jeQf, (which he did, and with ever-increasing earnasjt- 
lieai too,) without at length forming some siuspici ~ 
and no sooner were these formed, than he resold 
40 what duty and affection alike dictated aud^l 
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It waajp a Sunday evening, when they were sitting 
togethotf^ the library, that the Vicar first said the 
long expected words, ^' Reginald, you must spend the 
winter at O^ffird* It is a sore thing for me to lose 
yon, but the time is come. Perhaps we should have 
been thinking of it sooner." 

Much as Reginald had thought of — ^much as he had 
even desired what was now proposed, there was a me* 
)anclK>ly tenderness in his father's tone of voice that 
went quite to his heart, and he almost wished the words 
had not been uttered. However, he gathered his 
thou^ts for a moment, and answered, ^^ My dear fa- 
ther, how is it possible for me to think of being weeks, 
months, a whole winter away from you ! and yet what 
can I say? I am nearljl^ eighteen years old." 

^^ Yes, indeed, my dear boy ; and as I have already 
often said to yoa,^d indeed, as I have no doubt you 
have oftej^ioug]^«d||ted with yourself, the world is 



befor^J^ilK! ^ijPnnakaJfeur own way in it. It 
is higl^ke you were^reparpg to look on yourself as 
a man." ^ ^ 

" Will you go Wi* me W Oxford ?" said Reginald. 

" I don't know,'' said the Vicar. " It is so long 
since I left the place, that I dare say I should be as 
much a stranger in it as yourself. I have one old 
friend there, who, I am sure, will do alj he can to have 
you comfortably established. Besides you know, my 
dear, the journey would be a vei^^ considerable expense, 
and you are aware, that I shall now iiave less money 
to spare than I have ever had." 

Reginald heard these last words with a new feeling 
of pain ; for, in truth, money was a thing he had 
scarcely ever thought of. But ere he could say any 
thing, his father went on, " I am sure of one thing, 
that my dear boy will be careful of the little I can af- 
ford to give him. Oxford was, and always must be, a 
place of great temptation in more ways than one, Re- 

fM. I trust you will remember, when you arc f%r 
f from Lannwell, the lessons of moderation you 
i learned here. I hope you will forget nothing tllat 
iRight to remember." 
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" My dear father," said he, " you may depend upoa 
it, I will never spend a single sixpence I can help*" 

The Vicar smiled a little, and there was silence for 
a minate or two on both sides. He then resumed in 
a less serious tone, and said, ^* I shall go as far as Gry* 
pherwast^'hall with you, however — 'tis all in your way ; 
and you know I promised Mr. Dalton that we should 
both of us pay him a visit ere long." 

Reginald's face involuntarily coloured up when he 
heard this ; he paused, however, for a moment ere he 
said in answer, *' How happy I shall be to see the old 
Hall, father ! and the Squire was so very kind, and so 
was Mrs. Elizabeth." 

**Ay, Reginald," said the Vicar, "they are kind, 
very kind people, and nothing can be more proper than 
that you should be sensible of their kindness ; but for- 

five roe, my dear boy, if I am wronging you — do you 
now I cannot help suspecting, that, in spite of all the 
hints I have dropt from time to time, you indulge your- 
self in some very foolish expectations from that quar- 
ter?" 

The thing was so true, and the mention of it so un- 
expected, that Reginald's face at once betrayed him. 
He blushed deeply, and looked any way but towards 
his father. He, on his part, rose from his seat, and tra- 
versed the room sev'eral times with slow^ heavy steps^ 
ere he proceeded any farther. 

" Reginald," said he, resuming his chair, ^* since we 
have come fairlv upon this subject, let us make an end 
of it once and mr all. I tell you the truth, so help 
me God, and nothing but the truth, when I say to you, 
that I believe the possessions of our ancestors will 
never be either mine or yours." 

^' But why, my dear father," said Reginald, taking 
courage — "why do you speak so positively? The 
Squire is very old, and Miss Dalton, you know, is not 
young — for a woman I mean." 

" Hear me, boy, and I will tell you exactly how the 
matter stands, so far as I have been able to understand 
it mj8elf<-*and I believe 1 have had opportunities r^c 
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ther better than yours for doing so. Mn Dalton's estate 
goes of course to his daughter. If be would, he could 
not alter that — ^but he is devotedly attached to bis child. 
She is his onVy child, and she must be as dear to him, 
as yoU) Reginald, are to me-^how can one doubt that 
she is most dear to him ?" 

^^ Surely, surely,^' said Reginald ; ^ but if she never 
inarries ? — " 

^^ There is nothing to hinder her marrying,'^ said 
the Vicar, blushing a little, and looking downwards in 
his turn — '^ there is nothiog in her age to prevent it, 
and between ourselves, Reginald, she t»s got into the 
bands of a set of people, among whom she might be very 
likely to find a husband, but that there is one among 
them who would rather she should never have one at 
all — I mean her brother-^! mean Sir Charles Catline.^' 

^^ But, dear father, Sir Charles Catline is not a Dal- 
ton, though he is her brother.'' 

" True, my boy ; but although he is not a Dalton, 
be may like very well to be theheir of the Daltons.'' 

^^ I can never believe Miss Dalton would have the 
baseness-—" ♦ 

^' Come, come, Reginald, fm talk like a boy indeed 
now. Sir Charles Catline is her brother; and know- 
ing all that you do know, do you seriously think it Uke- 
ly she should hesitate between kirn and meF^^ 

^^ Hesitate between justice and injustice, you mean 
to say,'' answered Reginald. 

^^ Call it as you will," quoth the Vicar, *^ such is the 
ca8e« But you shall go with me to Grypherwast, and 
see with your own eyes, if you will not put trust in 
what I say to you*-^you shall witness the bondage, the 
vassalage, into which artful, I fear, very artful, very 
designing people have brought her — above all, yoti 
shall see this Catline. For me, I know him of old." 

^' And what sort of a man is he, father ? But why 
should I ask ? If he would take Grypherwast, were it 
in his power, he must be a villain itideed." 

The Vicar smiled again. ^^ My dear boy," said he, 
^^ you have many things to learn yet* But I will con' 
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fess one thing to you, and that is, that of all the chan« 
ges I have ever heard of. Sir Charles Catline's must 
he the strangest, if he be at heart what they now saj 
he appears to be, — Masj my poor Lmo/ /'' — These last 
words were uttered in a broken whisper, and the Vi- 
car paused. — ^^ And yet, Reginald,*^' he proceeded after 
a moment, ^*.6od forbid that we should judge unchari* 
Tably. There is nothing impossible to the Alnughty. 
«— But in the meantima, l^repeat to you once more, 
that you are to dismiss from your mind these vain silly 
dreams. Dismiss them instantly, my boy, and be 
thankful to God, that if you make a proper ftse of the 
faculties he has given you, no part of ymr worldly 
happiness need be dependent on the caprice of stran- 
gers^— Hear me, Reginald ! if you iBire too wise in your 
own conceit to follow my advice, if you persist in this 
folly, this absardity, this madness, (for 1 can give it no 
other name,) you will undo yourself— and me too, my 
dear boy, for what have i in tbe world but you ?^' 

Reginaild was exceedingly a£fected with the passion* 
ate manner in wbicb His nitiber delivered himself. A 
tear ha4 gathered in his eye ere he answered, (and he 
did it in a tone at once trembling and energeUc,) "My 
dearest father, what have I but you— *wbom else have 
1 to listen to, to obey, to love ? I confess to you^ that 
1 hav^e been silly enough to regard all these matters ia 
a different light; but henceforth I sliall have no thoughts 
of my owh« In this, and in all things^ be sure that I 
shall endeavour to.do according to your desire. Would 
to God I could be such as- you would have me !'' 

" My dearest boy, my only hope," said tbe Vicar, 
'^ you are, you are already all that I would have you. 
I have told you my own weaknesses, because I would 
rather you should know them, and be strong yourself, 
than be weak in ignorance of them. Go into the 
world, my Reginald, and happy will my gray hairs be, 
if you prove in manhood such a creature as i love in 
you now.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tn epite of all the excitements of curiosity, all ihs 
bustle of undefined expectation, the fortnight during 
trhich Reginald looked forward to, and prepared for^his 
departure from I^nnwell, was a period,- on the whole> 
•f painfull far — far more than of pleasureabie emotion^ 
Hit father's'whole air and aspect seemed to be suffii- 
sed, as the day approached nearer and nearer, with the 
tones of an ever-softening interest, and a more inelan*> 
choly seriousness of aflection. The stillness of the ai»» 
lumnal air, meanwhile, Hi^an to be broken by sudden 
blasts of wind, that whistled ^nd moaned among the 
branches ; and every morning showed some favourite 
tree stript of half the foliage tlyt had mantled it over 
night in all the fragile gracefulness of October. The 
tomn walks of the garden lay encumbered with dead 
and rustling leaves. Nature, indeed, was still beaoti* 
ful, but it was the beauty of decay, and its influences 
accorded well with the gloom of pensive tenderness 
which hung and deepened over the spirits both of the 
man and of the boy. 

At length the day came* and Re|in^ld, although hia 
iather was going along with htm, dtd not leave ttie vi- 
carage without some sorrowful enough farewells* 
FreoerickChisney, however, joined them with a cheer- 
ful face at the gates of Thorwold ; and the presence 
of a third person, even less merry than he was, would 
have been enough to divert, in some measure, the cur- 
rent of their thoughts. Besides, after they had ad« 
vanced a few miles on the way, every thing was new 
to Reginald, and even the dreary novelty of the Leveft 
Sands was able to occupy and interest his mind. The 
good Vicar and Frederick, both of them, smiled, though 
not at all in the same sort, at some juvenile raptures 
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be could not help feeling now and then, and dreamt 
^t of suppressing ; — for everj paltry collier sloop was 
a sRlp, and Morecamb Bay was ocean itself to one, that 
had never before seen any thing greater than a little 
inland mere* 

They halted to bait their horses at a little village on 
the main coast of the Palatinate, and then pursued 
their course leisurely through a rich and level country, 
until the groves of Grypherwast received them amidst 
all the breathless splendour of a noble sunset. It 
would be difficult to express the emotions with which 
young Reginald regarded, for the first time, the ancient 
demesne of his race. The scene was one which a 
stranger, of years and experience very superior to his, 
might have been pardoned for contemplating with some 
enthusiasm ; but to him the first glimpse of the vene- 
rable front, embosomed amidst its 

» Old contemporsry trees/* 

was the more than realization of cherished dreams* 
Involuntarily he drew in hfl rein ; — and, the whole 
party as involuntarily following the motion, they ap« 
proached the gateway together at the slowest pace. 

The gateway is almost in the heart of the village, 
for the Hall of Grypherwast had been reared loi^ be« 
fore English gentlemen conceived it to be a point of 
dignity to have no humble roofs near their own. A 
beautiful stream runs hard by, and the hamlet is almost 
within the arms of the princely forest, whose ancient 
oaks, and beeches, and gigantic pine-trees, darken and, 
ennoble the aspect of the whole surrounding region. 
The peasantry, who watch the flocksFand herds in mose 
deep and grassy glades, the fishermen, who draw their 
subsistence from the clear waters of the river, and the 
woodmen, whose axe» resound all day long among tfie 
inexhaustible thickets, are the sole inhabitants of the 
simple place. Over their cottages the Hall of Gpr*^ 
pherwast has predominated for many long centtfrieifa' 
(rue old Northern manof-house, not devoid of a cer« 

Vol. I. Q 
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tain magnificence in its general aspect, though making 
slender pretensions to anj thing like elegance in its 
details. The central tower, square, massy, rude, and 
almost .destitute of windows, recalls the knightly and 
troubled period of the old Border wars ; while the 
overshadowing roofs, carved balconies, and multifari- 
ous chimneys, scattered over the rest of the building, 
attest the successive influence of many more or less 
tasteful generations. Excepting in the original baro- 
nial tower, the upper parts of the house are all formed 
of oak, but this with such an air of strength and solidi- 
ty, as might well shame ihany modern structures raised 
of better materials. Nothing could be more perfectly 
in harmony with the whole character of the place', than 
the autumnal brownness of the stately trees around. 
The same descending rays were tinging with rich lustre 
the outlines of their bare trunks, and the projecting 
edgea of the old-fashioned bav-windows which they 
sheltered ; and some rooks or very old family were 
cawing over head almost in the midst of the hospitable 
s^^oke- wreaths. Hi 

Within a couple of yards from the door of the house, 
an eminently respectable-looking old man, in a pow-. 
dered wig, and very rich livery of blue and scarlet, 
was sitting on a garden-chair, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a cool tankard within his reach upon the ground. 

This personage rose, and, laying down his tube, un- 
covered himself, and performed as elaborate a bow to 
the name of Dal ton, as Dr. Samuel Johnson himself 
ever did to the dignity of an archbishop. He told 
them, with an air of concern, that his master was cou- 
fined to his room l^y a touch of gout; ^^ but my young 
mistress," quoth he, ^' and Mrs. Elizabeth are sitting 
with him', andaf youMl just wait for a moment, Vll let 
them know who are come." 

So saying, the old man tottered on as fast as he could 
before them, and, after ushering them into a large 
dark-pann^Ued parlour, repeated his best obeisance, 
and left them for a little to themselves. But he might 
have itaid a long while ere Reginald at least had w«(i« 
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rtedj for the walls of the room were quite covered with 
old portraits, and the youth was in a moment too busy 
with these to think of any thing besides. He had not» 
however, had time to examine more than two or three 
of the embrowned and whiskered visages, ere the man 
returned with a face full of smiles, to say that his mas* 
ter wasv delighted to hear of their arrival, and request* 
ed them to come into his dressing-room. '^ The fa- 
mily have dined an hour ago," added their guide, '^ but 
weMl soon get something for you, andyou'll dine beside 
the Squire, if you have no objections." 

'* Any where you please,'' quoth Frederick Chisney ; 
'^ but do make haste, old boy, for weVe as sharp as 
hawks." 

'^ God bless you, sir," said Thomas Bishop ; '^ I wish 
you had come a little earlier, for we had one of the 
grandest haunches to-day that ever mortal eye beheld ; 
but never fear, gentlemen, we'll toss up a hash in five 
minutes time, and a beef-steak, maybe — perhaps your 
honours would like tohave^yief-fteak along with the 
hash?" ^T 

'^ Thou hast said it," ^otfa Chisney ; ^' and now 
lead the way, my hearty." 

The Vicar and his son followed, smiling in spite of 
themselves, and after passing through three or foui 
spacious chambers, in one of which was a bed, and in 
another a billiard-table, they reached the snug liltle 
kabiiaculum where the Squire was established in the 
" otium cum digniiaie^^ of his customary disorder. As 
the door was being opened, they could hear him say- 
ing, in rather a surly whisper, — " Away with all your 
confounded trumpery— shuffle your tracts and hymn* 
books out of sight, I say :" And, to be sure, there was 
almost as formidable an array of pamphlets on the 
table, as there was of phials on the chimney-piece. 

The Squire made an etfort, and rose from the abyss 
of his enoiinous elbow-chair, to welcome them. Mrs. 
Elizabeth laid down her knitting with a most cordial 
ftmile ; and even Barbara, now that she was under her 
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own roof) and bad guests to receive, acquitted herself 
with an air of frankness totally unlike any thing that 
Reginald had seen her exhibit while at Thorwold. 

^*Mj brother has just left us,'' said she, — '^ 'tis so 
unfortunate — ^but he's to be with us again to-morrow ; 
and, in the meantime ^" 

^^ They'll eat their dinner, to be sure," interrupted 
the Squire ; ^' and if there was but one bottle of wine 
in my cellar, they should have it. Betty — Betty, my 
dear, you know best about such things — just desire the 
Bishop to fetch some of the old green seal." 

Mrs. Betty whispered Thomas, who had just re-en- 
tered the room, and who signified, by a knowing smile, 
that his foot needed no guide to the binn in question. 
In the mean time, a table was covered at the opposite 
side of the chamber, and in the course of a very few 
minutes the three travellers were paying their best re- 
spects to the hachi. 

A very ingenious author has recently written a very 
delightful £8say onihe ^^^asures of Sickness," — but 
he has omitted one chail^g moment, — I mean that 
when the convalescent man receives in his chamber 
the first visit of a friend whose face has never ap- 
proached him during the severity of his illness. The 
D^uire of Grypherwast was now in full enjoyment of 
this. The associations of the sick-room were just Va* 
nishiDg beneath the influence of new looks and new 
voices, and ere the strangers had made an end of their 
repast, he had already got the length of declaring he 
felt himself so much better, he thought he might ven- 
ture on a glass of claret. 

In vain>-did Mrs. Elizabeth shake her head: — in 
vain did Miss Barbara lift her hands and her eyes : in 
vain did even the old Bottleholder whisper caution as 
he set a glass of the smallest size before him. The 
Squire's glee was up — the little round table was wheel- 
ed towards the fireside, and the first smack of ^^ the 
green seal," bathed his lips in EHysium. 

With what slow deliberate satisfied gusto did lie itn- 
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l)ibe the ^' molten ruby !'' No gulping, as if it had been 
water, and merely intended for th^ destruction of 
thirst ; — no ; — drop descended after drop, calmly, 
leisurely : every individual liquid atom came in con- 
tact with the palate over which it glided ;— no waste 
of that precious dew : Had it been nectar and poured 
by Hebe, it could not have been drained more devout- 
ly. — The ancient butler stood in the door-way with 
his mild eyes fixed on his master, while the draught 
descended. The Squire's eye met his just as it was 
over. — With a sort of half-apologetic, half-quizzical 
nod, he filled the glass again to the brim, beckoned to 
the time-honoured serving-man, and, handing th(s 
bumper to him over his left shoulder, whispered, 
^' Take away this dwarf's cup, my Lord Bishop ; I 
suppose you thought we were going to be at the dram- 
bottle." — He concluded this brief but intelligible ad 
dress, with humming waggishly enough the old tune ]|, 

id 

** Busy carious, thirsty fly, ^ 

Brink with me, aad drink as I." j 

Thomas reverently bowed, — cast a self- reproaching, 
glance on the diminutive glass, tossed the contents 
over his tongue with a single jerk, and then, with all 
the solemn gravity of a Zeno, replaced the rejected 
vessel by one, whose tall, solid, transparent, nowerr 
woven stalk, towered some six inches above the 
board. 

In short, it was plain ^e night was to be a jolly one* 
The ladies retired with sour looks, when the tone in 
which the second magnum was called for had suffi- 
ciently indicated that a third might chance to follow — 
and the gentlemen saw no more of them until next 
morning* There was a great deal of talk about Re- 
ginald's approaching entrance to the Universitj; and 
the Squire, who also had worn the square cap in bis day, 
although, perhaps, it had never sat quite so familiarly 
about his ears as the hunting one, was not loath to have 
'^Opportunity of calUng vip fifty long forgotten sto- 
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lies about proctors ii<, and bull-dogs baffled. Chisnej, 
survejriDg with his qatck and wicked glances the portly 
and rotand old raral invalid, could not help smiling to 
hear him representing himself in the light of a gaj 
young sparky swaggering along Magdalen meadow m a 
flowing silk gown, and flirting with damsels that had 
long ago slept under Carfax. Everj now and then, 
however, the good Squire was careful to interweave 
some parenthesis of prudential warning — '^ Ah, you 
laugh^ you young dogs," he would say, "you laugh ' 
to hear me telling of all these foolish pranks ; but let 
them laugh that win, my lads ; what does the old Arch- 
deacon^s rhyme say, Mr. Chisney ? you must have seen 
it ere now in the window of Merton Church* — Ah ! 
hang it, I'm rusted sorely now-a-days ! how does it run, 
man ? % 

** ' '—'Post nisum, ii8uiii--visum, — • 
spe 

:^y, confound it, I thought I could have remembered 
^fiat too. — Hang it, hang it, you dog, you're new off 
nlie irons, how goes it ? 

^ Frederick muttered a little to himself, and then 
spouted without hesitation the old leoline lines, 

« Post visum, risiim ; post rfsum, venit in usam ; 

f . Post usam, tactum ; post tactum venit in actam : 

Post actum factum ; post factum pcenitiBt actum«" 

*^ Yes, yes," quoth the Squire ; " that's the very 
thing — ^how should I have forgot it— 

* Foat pactum, factum, post actum pcenitet factum ;* 

but 'tis all as good and true in English as in Latin, 
after all. O you young devils, beware of wine and 
wantonness — ^beware of wine and wantonness, I say — 
but John, John, cousin John, your glass is empty, 
man." 
So saying, another bumper passed round the biird^. 

N. 
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and the Squire leaping in a moment from his moralities, 
began to chaunt in his most sonorous tone, 

« Old Cbiron tbu9 preached to bb pupil Aebilles, 
' I tell yoB, young gentleman, what the fates' will is : 
You, my boy, 
Must go 
(The Gods will have it so) 

To the siege of Troy : 
Thence never to return to Greece again, 
But before those walls to be slain. 
Ne'er let your noble courage be cast down, 
But all the while you lie before the town, 
Drink, and drive care away : drink and be merry : 
For you'll go ne'er the sooner to the Stygian ferry.' "' 

The Vicar heard him with a benignant smile, saying, 
he was sure Reginald would follow the good advice 
the Squire bad given him, in spite of the seductive 
moral of his glee. 

" Ay, ay," quoth the old man, " Pm sure he will, 
Vm sure he will. Be a good lad, Reginald, and mind 
your book, do ye hear ; and if you take the honours, 
do ye hear me, and I live to see the day, why, weMi 
kill the prettiest buck, and see if there be no more 
of the green seal. But you'll be corrupted by that 
time — ^ah, yes, in spite of all your demure looks, you'll 
be well broken ere that time — ^you'll be fit to lay an 
old boy like me under the table ere then, you dog. — 
Do they give you good black strap at Oxford in these 
days, Mr. Frederick ?" 

Frederick hereupon began to talk of vintages and 
£0 forth, with an air of understanding that was far from 
being over and above pleasing to the Vicar, whose 
son was just about to commence his academical career 
under these auspices. The party broke up soon after- 
wards, chiefly^ it may be supposed, in consequence of 
bis reiterated hints and expostulations ; and Reginald, 
whose chamber communicated with that of his father, 
s not suffered to go to bed until he had heard a very 

rious lecture. 

This youth, when his father had left him, found him- 

' ' th^ tenant of a very stately and lofty room^ all 
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pannelled in black oak, with two or three quaint hunt' 
ing-pteces, hung here and- there in huge carved frames 
of the same materiaL The tail crimson bed was in 
keeping with the style of the apartment, and might 
probably have stood there ever since it was built. 
High-backed chairs, with down cushions, that sunk 
half a yard when one pressed them, were ranged in 
great order all around, and a curious little circular 
dressing-closet was supplied, at one of the corners, 
by a turret. The boy was, on the whole, happy with 
the occurrences of the day, and he did not find himself 
alone for the first time under that roof without feelings 
of pride and gratification ; but at the same time he 
had left home — and he was about to part with his father 
— and in the quiet of the hour he could not think, 
without something of timidity and heaviness, of being 
«o near the brink of total novelty. However, cdre is 
but an unnatural visitant^for a bosom so young— and 
we may add, so innocent as his ; and Reginald ere 
long fell asleep. 

A thousand antique forms flitted before him in his 
dreams, and when he woke, which he did early, and 
looked out from his pillow upon the grand old cham- 
ber, and the big oak that stretched its arms across the 
window, he still continued to dream.: Alas ! he said to 
himself, how many Daltons have lain here before me ! 
The same blood that now flows in my veins, has it not 
danced long ago here in light hearts, that are all crum- 
bled into dust ? Have not eyes of the same shape and 
fashion as these of mine gazed on these very objects ? 
Have not ancestors of mine been born in this very 
bed — ^have they not died in it too ?— No one ever 
found himself for the first time within the dw43lling of 
a long line of his fore-fathers, without being greeted by 
Mme such imaginings^ — they came to Reginald's 
bosom strongly, intensely, sorrowfully — so much so, 
that I fancy be couid almost have found it in him t^ 
w6ep, at the moment when a rosy cheeked young Iaa\ 
came in to take his clothes, and bade him good morniogt. < 

with a hearty rustic chuckle, — a iicaring-bell to sec/ I 

liment, / I 

■;•■ ■ :>- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TnE Squire did not of coarse appear at the break- 
fast-table ; bot Bart>ara and Betty did its honoars in a 
most hospitable style. The elder lady scolded the 
Vicar a little for having given bis countenance to 
something not unlike a debauch ; but altogether much 
good humour prevailed. A walk in the park was pro- 
posed, and Mrs. Elizabeth soon appeared accoutred 
for exercise; but Barbara said she w^ sorry she 
could not be of the party, and whispered something 
into her aunt^s ear about children and a school. 

Young Chisney, having discovered that an intimate 
acquaintance of his was in the same neighbourhood, 
begged one of ^e Squire's horses, and set off to pay 
his visit; while Mr. Dalton and his son began their 
inspection of the grounds, under the superintendence 
of their worthy relation. 

She took them a long walk ; first through all the 
gardens, and then by the side of the river, and up the 
hill too, among fine open old groves, where herds of 
beautiful deer were brousing. She could not move 
very quickly, but she was indefatigable, and as she 
walked between her cousins, leaning on their arms, 
her conversation flowed on at once so gaily and so 
sensibly, that neither of them bad any inoUnation to 
complain of the rate at which they were proceeding. 
At last she brought them to the edge of a small but 
deep hollow, very thickly wooded with ancient trees, 
and, pausing for a moment, said to the Vicar, ^' Do 
yon know whkher I am carrying ye now, cousin ? You 
8 ' t Jy do." 

f ijYes,^' said Mr. Dalton, ^' I know it well, ma'am, 

/ y^hj should you take the trouble of gomg down 

) ? I can show it to Reginald another time;'' 



/ 
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" Nay, nay,'' said the old lady, smiling very sweet 
and yet rather solemoly too, '^ if that's all thq inatt 
you need not stop me here. There's seldom i\ 
passes 'but I pay my visit in this quarter ; and wdff'll 
e'en go down together, if you please, for ^e thwee 
may seek all Jthe world over, I take it, without 6.njg6^ 
another spot where we have so much in commo!l|^" 

So speaking, she resumed her hold of the V'ti^cirU 
arm, and leaning on it with rather a stronger pressure 
than before, prpceeded down the path, which wa^ too 
narrow for. three to walk a-breast on it. Reginald, 
following the pair, soon fouiid himself almost in dark^ 
ness, for the trees were chiefly pines, and their strong 
and lofty red shafts stood, close together, so that there 
was a complete canopy, black rather than green, over- 
bead. Neither his father nor Mrs. Dalton was saying 
any thing, and somehow or other he did not like to ask 
any questions, but there was a sort of elaborate '^^oom 
in the place, so different from the aspect of an^ other 
part of the grounds^ he had been traversing, that he 
could not help divining something of what the old 
lady had alluded to. 

Deep down in tbe dell there is a space left open 
among the trees: — smooth firm old turf, and a little 
rivulet .flowing clear as crystal over a bed of the 
whitest pebbles. It was here that in ancient times 
rose the nunnery of St. Judith's — the sanie religious 
house to some of the possessions of which the Dal- 
ton family succeeded in the reign of Henry VIII. — a 
splendid and lofty structure in its day. Of all that once 
wide and magnificent pile, there remains nothing now 
but one or two prostrate columns, a fragment of the 
cloister, and a single very small chapel, quite open on 
one side to the air, and mantled all over with ivy. 
This was originally pne of a great number of subordi- 
nate chapels, branching off from the nave of th§^on* 
ventual church; but the Daltons, long before thr^J|| • 
came lords dftbe ground, had chosen to make it ccV 
burying place; and hence p^obably its preservati^t r 
the midst of so much destruction or decay. ^^Ji 

r 
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Mrs. Elizabeth opened the cricket, and without saying 
[y any thing, led the way into the enclosure. "When they 
en ^vere all beneath the roof of the chapel, she sat down 
if on the edge of a little altar-tomb, while the gentlemen 
stood uncovered by her side, their eyes wandering over 
the maze of old 'effigies and inscriptions, with which 
the opposite wall was laden. Reginald stirred neither 
f^ foot nor hand for some minutes, lost in pensive curio- 
sity ; but at last stepped forward to spell out an epi* 
taph which he had not been able to understand. tUv^n 
when he had come quite close to it, it was still illegible ; 
all but the words " MtfilnsXa 2iaItUne>^ and the date 

" Ay, ay," said Mrs. Elizabeth, " that Reginald, I 
believe, was but a very young man when he died. His 
father was slain at Flodden-field, and left him an or- 
phan, and that's all we know of him. Look at the next 
stone cousin, and you will find a plain text, if I be 
not fo.^^tful." 

It was a simple slab of marble fixed low on the wall, 
with the^ initials B. D. at the top of it, and underneath 
these words in gilt capitals, seemingly hut recently 
carved there : — Our fathers find their graves in 

OUR short MEMOBftES, AND SADLY TELL US HOW WE 
rilALL BB BURIED IN OUR SURVIVORS. LeT MB^ BE 
FOUND IN THE REGISTER OF GoD, NOT IN THE RECORB 
OF MAN." ^ 

" Poor Barbara," said Mrs. Elizabeth, after our 
youth had read the words aloud ; — " poor Barbara ! 
this is now one of her fancies, and yet who can say 
much against it ?" 
" Barbara !" said the Vicar, " what has she done, I 
?" 
nly put up her own monumejQt, cousin;" she 
•^"ted, " you see it there before you 5 but 'tis not a 
?^ of yesterday, as you may observe. I believe 
f htf ^ scription is almost as old as your Reginald." 

The Vicar's countenance underwent a change sud- 

"^'and melancholy, upon his hearing these words, and 

alked away by himself to the other extremity of 
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th6 cbapeL Mn. Elizabeth followed him with a look 
of deep regret, and then, as if checkii^ her thoughts, 
she turned to Reginald, and said to him in an ener- 
getic and livelj tone, ** Look round ye, young man, and 
tell me you^ mind — ^whether, now, would ye lie here, 
after having been a good and great divine, like the 
Dean on your left, or after having been a gallant and 
good soldier, like Sir Marmaduke under your foot ? 
The one died at eighty-five, and the other at eight and 
twenty ; but what matters that now ?'' 

" Wherever I live," said the youth, " I hope I shall 
« be buried here/^ 

^' Ay," said Elizabeth very quickly, and yet very 
seriously, " and I hope you will remember the saying 
of one of the wisest men that ever lived : * Happy is 
he who so Uves, that when he dies he makes no com* 
motion among the dead.' Always remember that you 
are a Dalton, my dear boy, and remember that we shall 
all have our wakening together here, as well as our 
sleep." 

The Vicar turned round hastily when he heard thiS| 
and said to his son, ^^ Be thankful, my boy, for Mrs. 
Dalton's good advice, but do not persuade yourself 
that you are even to have a grave at Grypherwast — " 
He stopped suddenly when the words were out, with 
the a)r of one that has said more than he intended to 
say ; but the old ladv rose at once from her seat, and 
taking Reginald by the hand, said in an audible whis^ 
per, *VNay, nay, young man, they wont grudge you 
thai : but we've been loi^ enough here for this time ; 
don't let us forget the world while the sun is yet over 
our heads." 

So saying, Mrs. Elizabeth led Reginald out of the 
chapel,and the Vicarfollowed them lingeringly through 
the wood. The path by which they quitte^^S^or^jj. 
cincts was a different one from that by iraictf^^J 
approached them ; and much to Reginald's^^^^ 
they were scarcely beyond the shadow of tb^ r\ 
ere the hamlet and the manor-house lay bright i.^^ 
jt^ot two hundred yards from them in the valleyT^. 
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^ " You gee/* said Mrs. Elizabeth, " one^s last journey 
^ere is any thing but a long one. I must step into tfa^ 
village, though, before i go honoe, for Barbara some^ 
times forgets the hours when she's busy with her rf- 
ikirs. Will you walk with me, and see her in hec 
sthool-room ?" 

'* Perhaps," said the Vicar, " we might be intruding 
on Miss Dalton.'^ 

" Nay, nay," said the old lady, " you need not stand 
ttpon that ceremony. Barbara will be pleased with 
your coming ; I know she will. The school is the very 
pride of her heart, poor thing." 

The situation of this school wm certainly a very 
beautiful one. The cottage itself was long and low, 
neatly white* washed, with creepers about the windows, 
a wide porch in the centre, and at either end one of 
those tall round chimneys which give such a picturesque 
effect to the hamlets of northern Lancashire, andsom^ 
•f the neighbouring counties. Placed within a little 
garden-green, and shaded from behind by a gigantic 
elm- tree, it seemed the very picture of hunible repose^ 
and the subdued hum of young voices which reaebed 
the ear in approaching, did not disturb that impression.. 
'The Vicar paused when they had reached the door, as 
ff to let Mrs. Elizabeth go in, and tell they were there ; 
but she, once more nodding encouragement, lifted ih%' 
latch, and they found themselves in a moment beyond 
the threshold. — A cheerful low-roofed room was filled 
with little girls ; some sewing, others reading; — and 
Jtliss Dalton was sitting in the midst at work on what 
seemed to be a flannel petticoat, while two gentlemen, 
and a very young lady in a riding habit, appeared to 
be occupied in catechising some of the children. 

Miss Dalton did not look in the least ashamed of 
being caught in her good works, but rose to receive 
them with a smile of courteous surprise. After bidding 
them severally welcome, she turned round, and said to 
the elder of the two gentlemen behind her, " Charies, 
my dear, what has become of your eyes ? I am sure 
you have seen my coujsin Mr. John Dalton before.'' 

Vofc. I. 7 
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Sir Cliarles Catline, upon being thus ftdmonisheJ, 
itepped a pace or two forward ; but the Vicar of Lan/ 
well remained where be was, and the profound bow 
lie made was so verj grave and ceremonious, that the 
Baronet halted^ and replied to it bj one equally distant, 
although performed in a manner somewhat less delibe- 
rate. Miss Barbara, without apparently observing 
this, introduced the other gentleman as Mr. Collins, 
the curate of a neighbouring parish, and the young 
lady as Miss Catline, and then resuming her seat and 
her work, said, '^ Don't stop, Charles, my dear ; let 
Lucy have out her lesson, you know, and then weMl all 
go together to the Hall." 

^^LucyP^ said the Vicar in a whisper, and bit his lip, 
and looked downwards. 

Sir Charles glanced keenly at him from under his 
eyelids, and then stooping ouickly, tftok up the book 
which he had dropt on the floor, and began again to 
put questions to the child ; but he did this in such a 
stammering and hesitating style, that Miss Dalton said,. 
^^ Nay, CfaarleS) you're quite put out, man ; Lucy canU 
understand you, if you deliver yourself thus ; but you 
can't play the teacher before strangers, I suppose.'^ 

He closed the book instantly, as if pleased to have 
. 4one with the affair, and once more the cold and steady 
eye of the Vicar met his. He returned the gaze for 
a moment, and a deep flush passed athwart his coun- 
tenance while he did so ; but that also was over im- 
mediately, and he resumed, though not apparently 
without an efibrt, the usual serenity of his aspect aud 
demeanour. The Vicar seemed to make an effort too, 
but his was not quite so successful. Indeed, from the 
moment he entered the schoolroom, a cloud was visi- 
ble on his brow throughout flilmos{.tbe whole of the 
. dajr. There was an unusual absence in his manner, 
. which even young Reginald could not help remarking, 
though be was far enough from guessing the true cause 
of its appearance. 

Reginald had been, as we have seen^ somewhat 
prepared to dislike Sir Charles Catline long ere noir ; 
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Tet when the boy saw htm, be was obliged to confess to 
himself that he was a very good«looking man. He was 
now some years turned of forty, and bis forehead was 
rather bald, but his complexion was still fresh and rosy^ 
and his cheeks as smooth as possible. Any unprejn* 
diced stranger would certainly have pronounced the 
Baronet to be a person of singularly mild and amiable 
aspect, and though his dress was rather shabby, and 
by no means fashionable in the cut, and arranged, 
moreover, in an extremely demure and precise way, 
atill there was no effectual concealment of an air and 
toiarnurej which could only have been derived from the 
heavrmonde* Mr. Collins, who accompanied SicCharlet, 
was a young man of mild and soft manners also, aiid he 
too had rather a handsome face ; but there was a stiff* 
ness about him whidi betrayed the mere curate^ except, 

{perhaps, to the ey«s of Barbara Dalton, and her pretty 
it tie 'niece and god-daughter, both of whom, indeed,, 
seemed to treat the young divine with a more than 
ordinary measure of respect and a^ttention. For, after 

X all, (salt dU en passant^) there are certain little clerical 

•privileges and advantages which it is quite possible to 

enjoj in tolerable perfection, even in countries where 

cowls and tonsures have had the fortune to be exploded. 

These was a considerable party that day at dinner, 

g|A*, in addition to the persons to whom we have arready 
oeen introduced, Lady Catline, and another of her 
daughters, were there. Reginald found himself placed, 
as usual, beside Mrs. Elizabeth ; and the old lady had 
chosen her chair at the Squire^s end of the table, while 
Sir Charles and Mr. Collins were near MissDaltou at 
the head of it. 

The Squire himself was rather out of humour ; for 
though it was the first day he had dined Out of his own 
room for more than a week, he was still far from,Teel- 
ing quite well, and the number of his party gave him 
some annoyance. Besides, he was, or thought hyn- 
self, obliged to keep up conversation with Lady Cat-. 
line, who sat by him ; and, to say truth, although her 
ladyship was, like himself, fbnd of talking, the Squir 
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^nd she were two persons that had by no means (be 
same taste as to topics. She bothered him with pro-' 
sii^ about new novels of which he had never heard ; 
and when he, in his poUteness, made any attempt to 
introduce Roderick Random, or Peregrine Pickle, she 
professed total ignorance of any such naughty books. 
She minced some liberal sentiments, and he was the 
very bear of Tories. She even dared to insimflte a 
sneer or two about HighoChurch ; and if she had 
trampled with the whole weight of her heel upon the 
Squire's cloth shoe, she could scarcely have oifended 
in a quarter more painfully sensitive. To sum up the 
wh<^ of her demerits, she was a Blue-stocking — ^and 
a Wnig, — ^and nobody could tell who was her grandfa- 
ther ; and she was a blowsy-faced little woman — and 
she eat lustily of half-a dozen different dishes — ^and 
her hair was reddish — and her hands and ears were 
big — and the Squire had never liked her. Perhaps 
Methodism was the only thing he thoroughly despised 
that could not be laid to her charge ; and perhaps, 
considering the style of his opinions as to the rela- 
tive duties of the female sex, Sir Charles Catline's 
wife was rather more disagreeable to him for presum- 
ing to keep free of that particular blemish, than she 
could have been for wearing it between her eyes. 
The Vicar, who supported this lady on the other sidi^^ 
appeared to be not much more taken with her than 
bis kinsman. 

Throughout the whole of the evening, Reginald 
could not help making observation, that his father and 
Sir Charles Catline never, by any accident, exchan- 
ged words ; but when the gentlemen rejoined the la- 
dies in the drawing-room, which was a very long and 
spacious apartment, three distinct parties were formed, 
and these seemed to have about as little to do with 
each other, as if they had been ten miles asunder. 
The Squire sat in .his arm-chair by the fire-side, with 
Reginald, the Vicar, and Mrs. Betty, close to him. The 
Baronet, Miss Dalton, Barbara Catline, and the Cu- 
rate^kept possession of the table on which tea had been 
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Served ; while Frederick Chisnej found his amuse- 
mcnt between Lady Catline and her secofid daughter 
Julia, quizzing the one, flirtinga little with the other, 
and now and then suffering himself to be beat at irou- 
madame. The last was certainly the gayest set of the 
three ; perhaps the only one among all the members 
of which the announcement of Sir Charles's C|rriage 
was an unwelcome occurrence. 

The moment they were gone, the Squire ordered 
supper ; and, when he found that the two young men 
must really set off on their journey southward m the 
morning, and the Vicar also for Westmoreland, a huge 
jorum of mulled port was called in to alleviate the af- 
fliction of the parting. But even after a second edi- 
tion of the tankard, the kind old gentleman coCiId not 
go to his bed until he had made Ihem all promise- to 
come and take farewell of him ere they started. 



CHAPTER X1L 

As the Vicar and Reginald were walking down tlie 
long gallery towards their bed-chambers, and talking 
together as they went, Mrs. Elizabeth, who had re- 
tired from the party below stairs some considerable 
time earlier, made her appearance in her night-cap 
and a wide dimity dressing gown, at the door of an 
apartment, in which a brilliant fire was blazing. The 
Vicar was halting his pace, for he was naturally un- 
willing to contaminate, even by a passing glance, the 
vestal penetralia of the old spinster ; but she stood 
Arm to her post, and beckoning them onwards with her 
finger, said, with a slight mixture of mystery, and of 
roguery too, in the tone of her whisper, — "Your black 
cloth will take no spot, cousin John, although you 
should venture yourself for a moment— Come — come 
bither — I have something I would fain speak to you 
7* 
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about, — ^bot donU keep Reginald from bis bed. — Good 
night, my dear Reginald." 

The Vicar, with a smile and a blush, followed his 
venerable Armida into her bower ; and the door was. 
instiskDtly closed upon our youth, who, it must be con< 
fessed, was not without some feeling of curiosity as to 
the scope and tendency of this furtive interview. He 
was fain, however, to creep into his bed, since there 
was nothing better in his power. 

There were two most comfortable easy-chairs in 
Miss Betty's dressing-room, and as soon as she and her 
reverend visiter were established in these* at the op- 
posite sides of the fire, the old lady coughed once or 
twi^^, and then spoke as follows, though not with- 
out sMiething both tf ^hesitation and confusion in her 
in%pner*;:-r^ i. \ 

'^ I am-gaing to take a great freedom, Mr. Dalton — 
but r hope you will just consider me as a sort of old 
aunt^ And let me have my awn wa^' 

Thffyicar bowed respectfully, and met the old 
lady's^iud look with an eye from which gratitude all 
but ran over. 

" Well,'' she proceeded — " this now is just as it 
should be among friends andkindr^ — But why should 
1 make any ntore speeches ? — Your living is not a 
great one, John Dalton, and this pretty boy of yours 
will cost you money, now he!s agoing to Oxford — 
Will you treat me like a frijeaS indeed, and not hurt 
me by refusing to accept [oX this small ipark of my 
good-will — my affection for you both ?" 

With this Miss Better 'lifted a letter from the table 
by her side, broke the seal, and handing itto the Vicar 
said^-^' I had written a great ^deal of stuff, you sce^, 
but I thought it would be better just to take courage 
and speak for myself; so put the letter in the fire if 
^ou please, John, and the enclosure in your pocket.^' 

•' 'Tis two hundred pounds, ma'am,*' said the Vicar, 
his face getting .quite red — "I protest|J[am quite 
ashamed of this, Mrs. Dalton— I have no need of— '^ 

;* Nay, nay/' interrupted the good spinster—" there 
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was never a man in the world yet that had as much 
money as he wanted. 'Tis only an useless old body 
like me that can lay by money, for not knowing what 
to do with it ; but don't twirl the bill about your fin- 
gers so, cousin John ; I assure you I wish 1 had been 
richer at Lancaster just now, that it might have been 
worth double the money ; and besides, what are you 
thinking of? 'tis only giving Reginald a few books ; 
1 wish I had wit enough to save you the trouble of 
choosing them for me.'' 

The vicar, with true manliness, and true politeness, 
said no more, but put the bill in his pocket, and pressed 
with all the warmth of confidence the hand which was 
extended towards him. Two generous spirits could 
not be long of understanding ea'Qb other, and if any 
slight feeling of awkwardness remained, I take it tbis 
was fully more on. the side of the donor, than on that 
of the receiver; however that might be, it waswMiss 
Betty that changed^he subject of their convei:6j4k>n. 

"Come," she said, "cousin John, come,^ince we 
are here 'alofie at such an hour as this, why, there's no 
aiore harm to be done ; let me hear what you think of 
our visiters to-day. I don't think you and Sir Charlfirs. 
seemed to take ovet and above well with each other; 
and yet you were old acquaintances, were you not ? 
^Sure ray memory is altogether faiUng me, (here the old 
lady drew her finger oyce or twice along the deepest 
furrow in her brow,) — hut I think I can't be mistaken, 
sure you used to meet here at Grypherwast long agQ, 
John?" 

" Why, no,'' said the Vicar, ' " I really don't think 
we. ever did, ma'am, but we have met ere now. I 
Jkaew Sir Charles, though very slightly, at Oxford ; he 
enjtered, I think, just a few terms ere I took my de- 
gree, and afterward we met, (here Mr. Dalton's voice 
$unk a few notes,) we met at my own house, and else- 
where, in Westmoreland.'' 

" Ay, ay,i' quoth Miss Betty, " I thought you had 
mtt somewhere ; I was sure I had heard of it; but 
^hy Hi you look so coldly on each other, then ? But ' 
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pardon me, I see Uis a disagreeable subject somehow 
or other — I beg your pardon, John." 

"Oh, no begging of pardons, Mrs. Dalton, (here's 
not the least occasion for that : I really do not knozs 
any thing that should make me speak hardly of Sir 
Charles Catline. A dark, a miserable, a fearful story 
indeed there is — if there be indeed a sin beyond for- 

c^iveness but no, I shall not say so — no, madam— — 

I say again that I do not know anything of the matter, 
and even if I did, years, long, long years, have flown 
over the heads of us all^ — and who shall limit what is 
unlimited ? he may, even if it were so, I say — he may 
still be all he seems — God forgive proud human 
thcAights !" 

*' *ay, what is this, cousin John ?" said she, — 
"what is -all this you are talking of? you have no 
reason, have you, to think any thing -eery bad of Sir 
€harle3?" 

The Vicar paused for half a minute, and then said,^ 
dropping»his eyes, and with very tremulous lips — 
•* 'Tis indeed a tale of tears,. Miss Eiizabetti — but why 
should I vex you with the telling of it? — I repeat once 
more, that 1 have no sort of right to say that I know 
any thing against Sir Charles." 

**Comc, come, John, you've got a sad story, and 
you'fl be none the worse for telling it out. I need not 
say your stories are all safely told Acre." 

'* i know that indeed, ma'am," said he, " I know 
that well ; but I have just one request to naake to you, 
and I must make it ere I say any thing of this matter ; 
and that is, that you will promise me n£ver to repeat 
this sad story either to your brother or Miss Dalton. 
I have a particular reason for making this request." 

*' God bless me !" said the lady, getting curious, '* is 
that all the matter? You may depend on it, neither 
they nor any other creature under heaven shall ever 
hear a single syllable of it from me. I'faith, cousin 
John, I assure you I have had secrets enbw to keep 
from them ere now, though not for my sake, but fur 
*^oir own." 
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^' I know it all well, I do indeed, ma'am,'^ said the 
Vicar; *'but why should I be so foolish ? You have 
said all I wished to hear, and you shall have this stpry, 
this sad sorrowful story, as freely as I can give it. But, 
first of all, tell me one thing, my dear madam, were 
you at the last Preston-guild ?" 

" Ay, indeed was I,'' quoth Mrs. Elizabeth ; " that's 
not a yesterday's story, John, and yet I remember the 
one before that, too, as well as if it had happened three 
months ago. Ah ! John, that first Guild i went to was 
a gay one, and I had a light heart to enjoy it. My bro- 
ther was newly married, and he, and I, and Mrs. Dal- 
ton, went all together; we had a coach-and-six, and 
out-riders, and all sorts of grand things ; and there were 
balls and beaux in plenty. I have the market-place 
this moment before my eyes — it was a splendid sight, I 
assure you, quite crowded with fine ladies and fine gen- 
tleman ; nothing but the nodding of ostrich feathers 
from one end of it to the other." 

^^ But the second one, Mrs. Elizabeth, what sort of a 
thing was it? — it is that I want to hear of?" 

" Oh, it was a very pretty Guild, too, I warrant ye, 
though not, 1 think, quite like the other; but to be sure, 
I was twenty yearsolder of course, and I don't think any 
of us were quite in the right sort of glee for the enjoy- 
ment of it — 1 think it fell soon after the time of-— 
of " 

"My marriage," said the Vicar ; " yes, it was so in- 
deed, ma'am." 

" Well, I thought it must have been so. For I re- 
member Barbara — poor'thing — but that's all over now 
long ago— Barbara would scarcely be persuaded to go 
with Dick and me. Charles Catline, he was not Sir 
Charles then, for it was before his uncle's death — in- 
deed, the old Admiral himself was at the Guild, I be- 
lieve — but however, Mr. Catline was in the house, as 
it happened, and though he had-not much time to spare, 
he thought, like the rest of us, the variety of a week at 
Preston might do Barbara good ; and so he would take 
no refusal, and she was at last obliged to give hereon- 
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sent, and we ail went down to the Guild, in company 
with the Curzon family and the Wards of Langtborpe- 
hall, I think, and a number of strangers besides. Yes 
— ^yes, I remember all that went on quite well now* 
Mr. Catline got some letters the next day after we 
came to Preston, that made it necessary for him to 
move southwards sooner than he had intended. I re- 
member he set oflF very unwillingly, for he was a gay 
fellow in those days you know ; a very gay fellow, and 
a very comely one too, that I shall say for him, although 
he was not any great favourite of mine even then, 
neither — ^and BaiSara was anxious to get home again, 
and 1 think we did not stay quite to the end of the 
gala." 

The Vicar had risen from his chair, — " Is it so in- 
deed, madam ?" he cried, " are you indeed certain 
Mr. Catline left Preston the second day of the Guild?" 

" Yes, Lord love ye, what does that signify ? But I 
am quite sure of it, for 1 remember Barbara could 
never be persuaded to go to any of the balls, except 
the opening one, and he was with us there ; sure I dan- 
ced a bumpkin with the boy myself after supper, the 
more fool that I was ; but ttiere were older fools there 
to keep me in countenance. — But what is all this to 
your story, John ?" 

** In truth, I believe very little — nothing at all I 
should say," quoth the Vicar; "but no matter, I 
thought it might have been otherwise ; the more shame 
to me for being so hasty. But I won't trouble you 
with any more of it. — My poor wife^s maiden name, 
you know, was Ellen LethWaite." — Mrs. Elizabetk 
nodded gravely to the Vicar. — " There were two sis- 
ters of them, ma^am, and believe me, they were both 
pf them exquisitely beautiful." 

'' We were always told Mrs. Dalton was a very 
lovely youtig woman." 

"•Yes, she was so indeed, ma'am ; but even in my 
opinion Lucy was quite as handsome as she — she was 
darker in the complexion, and had larger eyes, and was 
a more playful creature than my poor Ellen — 1 never 
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saw such a wild irrepressible flow of spirits about any 
liuman being — ^yet she was a good modest girl for all 
that." 

*^ Vm to understand that she's gone, Mr. Dalton,'' 
said Elizabeth, in a very low tone. 

• *^ Yes, indeed, madam ; she is gone — long, long ago ; 
and that is my dark story." 

«< Poor girl ! what was it that befell her ? — Did she 
die before your Mrs. Dalton ?" 

"Would to God she had!" said the Vicar; "My 
poor £Hen would have been spared many a heavy 
thought. Nay, 1 sometimes think — but what avails it 
to dream thus ? — The Lord willed it so." 

Mrs. Elizabeth edged her chair a little nearer te 
him, and after a moment he proceeded. 

" I dont know how to give you a notion of what 
J^ucy Lethwaitc wa?, Mrs. Elizabeth*^he was the 
very soul of merriment, the best-humoured, laughing 
girl in ^be world, for the most part, and yet serious 
and pensive sometimes too. But one of our West- 
moreland poets has described her better than I can 
ever do. The moment 1 saw the verses I got them by 
lieart, jfor I could not help laying to myself, if Lucy 
had been in the world, 1 should have sworn this man 
had seen her." 

Mr. Dalton paused, and after whispering to himself 
for a few moments, repeated slowly, and with a ^ad 
emphasis, those delightful lines, which no man need 
ever make an apology for being able to recite. 

^ « She was a Phantom of delight. 

When first she ^eam'd upon my sight : 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of XiviHgbt fair; 

Lilce Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all {hingselse about her drawn 

From May 'time and the cheerful Dawn ; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haiint, and startle, and way -lay. 

J saw her upon nearer view, * 

A Spirit; yet a Woman too ! 
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Her boUMhold motions light and freC) 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A coantenance in whicli did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet -, 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's duily food ; 

For transient sorrow, simple wiles, . 

Fraise, blame, lo? e, kisses, tears, and imtlttSb" 

'^ Beautiful verses tralj,'' quoth Mrs. Elizabetb s 
'^and a beautiful creature she must harebeen.^^ 

^^A radiant creature, indeed, Mrs. Elizabeth,'* quoik 
the Vicari ^^ but her fate was a very dark one. — 

^^ It was in the autumn season, if you remember, 
(liat I was married ; the mother of these two girls ha<l 
been dead for several jears, and their old father, a 
worthj, honest, good, sicpple man, (a small statesman^ 
ma'am) lived in his forefather's little cottage, hard by 
the side of our mere. He was a Catholic, ma'am ; 
but, notwithstanding, we had been good friends ever 
since 1 went to Lannwell. When 1 took Ellen awa/^ 
I bad stript their home of half of its merriment ; and 
you may suppose Lucy was often with her sister and 
me for days together, at the vicarage, during the win* 
tcr that followed. The ol^ man sometimes comjplaioed 
a little of being left alone, but, to say truth, 1 believe 
ti<li-was on the whole well pleased, thinking that Lucy 
would be improved by living at the vicarage, and pei:- 
Jiaps that she too might get a busband rather above 
their own rank in life. For I need not conceal that Mr. 
Thomas (Catholic though he was) was exceedingly 
gratified with our marriage." 

^^Ay," interrupted Miss Betty, bridling iip a tittle, 
'' and well he mi^ht be so, truly," 

^< However, all that might be, Mrs. Elizabeth," pro- 
ceeded the Vicar — '^ The old man began to fall off a 
little in his health towards the spring *, he had a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever, which not only kept Lucy 
at home, but drew Ellen from me too, that she might 
assist in nursing him. — When that, was over, which it 
soon was, there was a certain debility left behind, that 
for some time prevented Lucy from ever thinking »f 
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sleeping a night away from borne. For indeedi madam, 
she was a most afiectionate creature, and one that 
would rather have then denied herself any gay plea* 
9ure» than lost the gratification of doing one act that 
might contribute in any way to her father's comfort. 
By this time my wife was in a condition that made it 
improper for her to walk abroad much; and in shorty 
vhat between her state and that of the old man, the 
two households came to have comparatively but few 
means or opportunities of intercourse through th^ 
earlier part of that summer. 

" I think it might be towards the latter end of July, 
and neither my wife nor I had seen Lucy for about a 
week, I believe, when one evening she came over to 
the vicarage, drest a good deal more gaily titan was 
her custom, and attended by a young gentleman,whom 
Ellen had never heard of befoi;p, and who8<e appear- 
ance in that part of the country was quite unexpected 
by myself— Mr. Catline, I me^." 

*^ Charles Catline, cousin ?•— well, say on." 

^^I believe I said already that I had met Mr. Cat* 
Fine at Oxford before that time» but we had never vi-^ 
9ited each other, nor had any thing more than a sort of 
passing acquaintance. In so remote a part of tb^ 
country, however, I should certainly have found no* 
thing strange in his calling on me, if he happened to 
be in my neighbourhood ; but his coming in company 
with Lucy was the thing that surprised me." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Mr. John," interrupted Betty, «* I 
thought you had just been describing her pretty 
face." 

4 i^ery sorrowful smile passed over the Vicar's lips, 
and that again was chased by a frown — but he paused 
for a moment, and resumed : — ^^ ])jIr..Catline, it seemed, 
bad be^n amusing himself with an angling excursion 
among our hills, and being smitten with the beautiful 
situation of a little public-house on the side of our 
mere, he had rested there for several days — and in- 
deed, over and above the charming situation, be might 
have sought all the country froin ratterdale to Wass- 

Vol* L 8 
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water, TTifhout finding a better fisbing quarter ^han 
ours 18; I tnean all about Lannweli and Thorwold, and 
so up to Bonfeil; for there are twenty different 
fttreatns within an easy walk of the inn where he 
stayed. But Mr. Catlrne would fain try his hand at 
trolling for jack in the lake besides ;. and the boat that 
belonged 1o the people of the public-house was in bad 
order, and they borrowed Thomas Lethwaite's httle- 
wherryfor hitn; — and then he must go to thank Thomas 
for lending it ; and the old man was delighted with 
having a young and expert sportsman to come and 
chat with him in his chimney corner — and so. Madam, 
Mr. Catline and our Lucy had become acquainted. 
In truth, ours is a very simple region, and there was 
fiofhtng in all this to eiccite the smallest astonishment. 
Mr. Ctftline was a gay, rattling young man, atid he 
talked ^ery pleasantly about the 6ne country he had 
been trarversing, and he had Oxford stories loo in 
abundance, and both my wife and I werejOnlhe^hole, 
pleased with htm ; and as for Lucy, alas ! poor girl, 
she watt far too artless to be able to conceal from 
either of us how much she was flattered with the no- 
tion ti having so fine a beau as this to squire her. Aks ! 
poor ^Lucy. i suppose Ate thought since her sister had 
married «o great a man as the Vicar of Lannweli, there 
was never a gentleman in England that need be too 
high to make* a husband for herself." 

" The young woman would have herllreams,! war- 
rant ye,''^-said our old lady, rather sarcastically. 

•" Atas, madam,^' sctid the Vicar, •" but you never 
saw Lucy. — But, however, ma'am, after tea away 
they walked again together, for the inn was quite near 
to 'Lethwaitd^s bouse, and we saw no more of Lucy for 
severa^I'days. — I confess, ma'am," he proceeded, " I 
Mras rather tfitruek when 1 heard, near a week after- 
ward, <hat Mr.CalMne was -still in our neighbourhood, 
foT'to us hieiiadspoken as,tf4iewere just on the wing ; 
attd,4n shett, i had confidence in every thing about 
Lacy except 4ier'ppudenee,aiTd I walked over ntyself 
to Ibe cottage. In fect^ ma^ami 1 had heard Mr. Cat- 
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line' talked of at Oxford aa rather a dissipated charac- 
ter, and I began to feel a vague sort of ani^ietjr." 

" Well you might — well you might, sijr. But go 
on.." 

" When I got to the point where the cottage stood«-- 
for Hr stands no longer — I found the old raaa in his 
garden ; I asked for Lucy, and he answered me at 
once, and apparently without the least concern, that 
she had gone out a little while ago with m^fneni Mr. 
Catiime — that be believed they were on the water, but 
that they would soon be home, no doubt, as the sun 
had gone down. We turned with thaty and looked 
out upon the lake, and the wherry, to be sure^ was in 
fiight. His eyes did not serve him to observe more 
than the boat was there ; but I, for my part, could 
easily perceive, not only that there were just two 
figures in it, but that these were sitting together in 
the stern* There was scarce wind enough to carry 
them on at the rateof half>a-knot> but there they were 
with the sail flapping before them. It was, indeed, a 
most beautiful, soft, glorious July evening, ma^am, and 
the lake was like liqui<l gold all round them ; and, said 
I to myself at the moment, I am sure Lucy never will 
be in heaven more certainly than she thinks herself 
there now," Here Miss Betty tapped her snuff-bo}» 
once or twice,, with a slow and pensive fini^cr, and 
I rather think she had not sighed so deeply ior half a 
score of winters. 

^^Foraconsiderable time," proceeded the Vicar, " the 
boat seemed to lie on the water without making scarce 
any pcogress towards the shore ; but all of a sudden 
the sail was pulled down, and 1 saw the oars in motion. 
It now came rapidly along, and the old man and I re* 
ccived Lucy and Mr. Catline at the little inlet belovf 
their garden. He, 1 thought, was a little confused, and 
Lucy^s eyes, I could not help noticing, were clouded — 
indeed 1 am sure she had been crying. However, Mr. 
Catline got hi^ tackle out of tiie bout, and took fare- 
well both of her and her father in my presence, intend- 
ing, as he said, to be oif early next day, having already 
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lost more time than he ahoald have done in their plea- 
sant countrjr. I myself walked with him towards the 
inn where he had his lodging. We parted at the little 
inn, ma'am — and I never saw Mr. Catline again, from 
that hour until this day." 

" But the girl— the t>oor girl, Mr. Dalton What 

became of her ? I pray you, let me hear the end of 
it.'' . 

*• Why, ma'am, a very few words more will be suffi- 
cient. Lucy came over next day to the Vicarage, 
and she talked freely enough about Mr. CatHne and 
his departure ; in truth, after what 1 had witnessed 
over night, I was rather a little surprised to see in what 
spirits she was ; and so indeed it continued for several 
days. But after that, Mrs. Dalton, Lucy was no longer 
like herself: She began all of a sudden to mope and 
pine, and would come over to us with her hair hanging 
loose about her brows ; while as to Mr. Catline, she 
never said a single word of him. This melancholy hung 
about the girl for two or three weeks, and then it seemed 
to pass away from her again just as suddenly as it had 
come on. Lucy was Lucy herself again ; and how de- 
lighted were we all to find her so ! She joked and laugh- 
ed as she had used to do— -she was once more the live- 
liest and gayest of all our little circle. The Preston 
Guild fell that same year, as we have been saying, 
and Lucy kept continually talking about it, until at 
length she over-persuaded her father, and he gave 
bis consent to let her go and see the Guild in company 
with several of their neighbours — for indeed half the 
parish, I thinly, went thither as well as she. But Lucy^' 
— ^he said the words so low that they could with diffi- 
culty be understood — '* Lucy never returned !" 

" Oh God ! Oh God !" said Mrs. Dalton ; « What 
became of the poor mad deluded girl ?" 

'' Nay, nay," said the Vicar, once more rising from 
his chair, *' why should I speak on, when I can speak 
nothing from knowledge ? The friends that left Lanu- 
weil with Lucy came all home, thinking that she was 
there before them ; and when wc found that she had 
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deceived themso^ what could we think but that sho had 
done 6o for the sake of gaining time, and baffling in- 
<iairy ? * She bad left Preston the daj before the Guild 
-sports were over. She had told them that she was 
afraid her father might be taken worse again, and tliat 
she had found another acquaintance to see her home 
in safety* I do confess, madam, my suspicion rested 
immediately upon Mr. Catline, and it was so indeed, 
mith the w^le of us; for one of our Lannwell lads 
had recognised him in the street of Preston." 

^/ Stop a moment," said Mrs. Elizabeth, " let me con- 
sider No, no, John, you were certainly doing him 

injustice as to this part of it — for now that I have had 
time to recollect the particulars, I remember we all 
saw him get into the mail-coach the second day of the 
Guild ; but, as yon say, if I understand you ari^t, the 
4iofi>riunate young woman did not go off until five or 
viz days after that time. Depend upon it, my recol- 
lection is perfectly exact — I will lay my life on it that 
he went the second day.'^ 

The Vicar stood musing for a few seconds — ^^ Indeed, 
indeed, Mi^. Dalton, I most freely sisy that I have no 
iH>rt of proof whatever to lay against what you have 
«aid. My poor wife received a letter from Lucy very 
Aoon after we bad lost her; it was a very short one i»- 
/deed, but she conjured tts to comfort her father, and 
-called heaven to witness that she was both happy tkMi 
inmctat. Alas! we could sc^ely believe the whole 
of that story ! The letter had no date, but the Bristol 

f)8t-auurk was upon it. i bad b. friend at Bristol, and 
instantly applied to him, {lor my wife was in such a 
way thai I could not leave home myself, I really could 
jiot;3 and he made every sort of inquiry — God knows 
gald was not spared, aithough there wa^ but little of 
thai amoDg osi-^but it was all in vain. No aort of 
trace of h^ could be found aey where in that part of 
the country, and the next letter had the Dublin marft^, 
ead the aest again the Eaeter eoe, and then there was 
aoe ffooa {^eadMi ; in short, we were altogether at se^y 
iitf it was erideal these letters weie transmitted iar 

8* 
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the most opposite quarters on purpose to perplex HI 
oar inquiries* At last I did a thing which I thought 
my duty, and that is all I shall now say for myself* ( 
wrote to a friend in Oxford when the Michaelmas term 
was begun, to ask particularly after Mr* Catline, and 
the answer I got was, that Mr. Catliue had been for 
some time in France* — Some weeks elapsed ere my 
friend again wrote to me, saying that he had come back 
to Oxford, and was living in College as usual* l^he 
moment I heard of this, 1 wrote to Mr* Catline himself; 
and whether or not I had written in improper terms, I 
can't say, but he returned mefor answer my own letter, 
madam, with merely a note on the putside of it, cau- 
tioning me to beware of insulting bis honour by any 
repetition of such impertinent, fake, and scandalous 
imputations-^/se and 5canda/oti5 were the words* — 
I had not had time to digest this, however, before I re« 
ceived another of quite a different character from htm 
— apologizing for his heat — condoling with ouraffliction 
— offering all manner of assistance* What could one 
think or do? — Whither could we turn? Lucy had 
been near a week at Preston, living a racketing life 
among strangers of all sorts— dancing, as we could 
hear, and flirting with fifty people — what could we make 
of it ? How her folly had begun, we knew, but how 
or in what it had ended, we were unable to divine. 
Wearied and worn out with so many fruitless attempts 
we at last gave it up as a hopeless matter* My wife^ 
meantime, was sickening worse and worse in body and 
in mind — and Reginald was born — and then she droopeH 
more rapidly than ever — until I was left alone in the 
world with my poor little orphan'4)oy* As for the 
broken-hearted old man, oh, Mrs* Elizabeth, could 
Lucy hftve seen his condition ! — Nobody to comfort 
him but myself, and now and then a call from the 6]A 
Priest from Lottesmore*^ — ^But be too died, and was at 
rest.^' 

Mrs*> Elizabeth motioned to the Vicar to resume 
bis chair* He did so in silence, and in palenesa*^-*** 
She kept her eyes for some titte fixed upon his i^ 
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jccted countenance, — ^at last ^^ The thing is just pos- 
sible," she began,< — ^' the thing may have been so-— 
for there is no saying how deeply canning may lay its 
snares. But His Tery hard, after all, to be hasty ia 
6uch matters. Sir Charles was married very soon 
after the time you have been speaking of, Mr. Dal- 
ton." 

" Ay,'' said the Vicar, endeavoaring to rouse him* 
self, ^' and so indeed he was, my dear madam. We 
heard of his coming to his title, and then of bis wed* 
ding. In truth, ma'am, 1 had before that time almost 
woriced myself out of the notions 1 had taken up as to 
him ; and when we saw his wedding in the papers so 
very soon after the thing* happened, why, that no 
doubt confirmed me in the idea that he was innocent 
as to Lucy. Other things had since, I must confess, 
i-cvived some of my old suspicions — and to-day I will 
own to you, when I saw him for the first time, there 
was sometlung in his look that I could not fathom. Ah^ 
f f indeed it were so, with what — but once more, no /-*- 
God, madam, God knows all things — ^we are poor blind 
creatures, and often enough uncharitable in our blind- 
iieas.-— As for poor Lucy, after the lapse of a few 
months more, we ceased to bear from her — ^her last 
iettera were quite wild some of them, others as melan- 
<:hoiy things as you can imagine, and the last of all 
coiiitained a lock of her hair. Ah ! me, madam, a sad; 
a woful heart must have been hers when she wrote 
ibat letter, for the curl and the paper were all stained 
^nd glued together with tearsJ' 

" She died then!" quoth Elizabeth — " yoq have n^ 
'<^»Ubt she was ill and died.'' 

^* Doubt, ma'am ? Indeed we could not help doubt-- 
ipg every thing; but our hope, our only, our misera- 
l»le hope, is that Lucy died then. To think that sh^ 
cdOld have lived on without having any thing to say 
tQ her (riends, would have been worst of all." 

^* Indeed it ^ould,'' said Miss Betty, " you are quit|3 
.t>(gbt there. Well, 1 shall drop a hint or two that Will 
^itil^ toine f^td uj^oa the matter. I warrant you lie 
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will know what I allude to, and if he reaUy be the man, 
1 think I shall be able to read his looks.'' 

^4 beseech jou, ma'ani)" said the Vicar, '^ I beseech 
you to do nothing of this kind. Even if he had been 
guilty thet), years and years have passed away, and 
who shall say that he might not have repented, and 
been forgiven, even of such deadly sin as that ? — But 
once again I protest to you, that I no longer blame 
Sir Charles Catline — unless, indeed, (for that I ever 
must do,) for having thrown Lucy's mind first off its 
balance, by strolling about the woods with her so, 
and rowing her out upon the mere, and flattering her 
no doubt ;— for it was flattery that was iier ruin. But 
above all, Mrs. Dalton, remember, I pray you, that Sir 
Charles Catline has a wife and a fiimily. What right 
can any of us have to do any thing that might tend to 
breed uneasiness and distrust among them ?" 

'' Uneasiness and distrust among ihefn, indeed !'' 
said the old lady, diakingher head with an air of great 
derision — '* Why, did you not see enough of them to- 
day to satisfy you that they are all at sixes and sevens, 
and cross purposes already, as much ms they ever cau 
be ? He hates his wife, ]VIr« Daltoti." 

" Indeed ! — Well, I could perceive from Lady Cat- 
line's conversation, that she has not the same way of 
thinking as to religious matters. But, for my part, >t 
seemed to me, that Sir Charles treated her with great 
kindness." 

*' You mean, I suppose, that he always called her, 
' Julia, my love,' or, * my dear Julia.' — ^Ha ! ha ! Mr. 
John, is that all the length you can see through a mill- 
stone? Depend on it, sir, there is not a more unhap- 
py woman at home in England — but, indeed, much of 
tlmt is her own fault, for she^s a silly creature at the 

btfSt." 

^^ A very talkative lady, indeed," quoth the Vicar; 
'' very (ovA of hearing her own voice, as it seemed to 
me." 

^' Ay, poor body ! I suppose 'tis a luxury ehe is iiot 
much indulged in, except when she's abtooid. Well^ 
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what a chaDge from the first months of their mar« 
riage !" 
^* They were happy and fond then, no question ?'^ 
" To be sure, Mr. Dalton ; who, for that matter, 
are not happy and fond then ? But between ourselves, 
my good friend, I believe Sir Charles has never been 
the same man to her since her father's bankruptcy. 
He had married her, perhaps you might hear isit the 
time, under the notion that she was to be a mighty 
great heiress. Her father was a topping person in his 
way at Liverpool — ^a very vulgar low-bred man, every 
body said, notwithstaudiug — and he, forsooth, miist 
have a fine villa on Windermere, and he used to come 
down thither with this daughter of his in the summer 
time, and keep a very full noisy house in great splfein- 
dour. But the north-country gentry, you know; iSte 
but shy of such people ; at least, it was so then^ John ; 
— and except perhaps at an Ambleside ball, or a 
Bo'ness regatta, once in^the season, the Spaukies were 
but rarely to be seen in the same room with the old 
fiimilies of the county. Miss, again, who had been at 
a Bath boarding-school, was rather inclined to turn up 
her nose at the sbOwy boobies of merchants her father 
had about the house, and what between her ambition 
and the coldness of her country neighbours, I believe 
she would have been happier any where else than in 
their gaudy bauble of a cottage omee^ stuck down 
there beneath the shadow, as it were, of a set of old 
stately halls, to which Pride gave them no access. 
Sir Charles, in the mean time, had just succeeded to 
his uncle the Admiral's title, but though he had ex- 
pected a great deal, the title was really almost the 
whole of his succession. For the Admiral, old Sir 
William, was an open-handed, free-hearted man — ^and 
he was almost devoured out of house and home by the 
host of old half-pay acquaintances, and so fortb, that 
were always nestling about him after he had settled at 
LiitUe-Pyesworth. And over and above all this, there 
waiB a dirty fellow, of the name of Jennings, that had 
<^nce been the old gentleman's secretary, when he 
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commanded on the Cork station^ and this man bad 
taken up a sort of trade of being executor to people, 
and he coatrived to wind himself sadlj about the Ad- 
miral ;. and after the affairs were alt looked, into, and 
the executor's legacy p^id, there was realij, as I was 
sajing^ but a poor retnainder for Sir Charles« In the 
mean time he had, it was well koown, spent a good 
deaJ of money himself thinking he was sure of a fine 
fortune from, tlie Admiral ; and, in short, he wajs but a 
poor young baronet, at least compared to what be had 
always thought he wus to be* 

^' He had met with the&e Spankies — in. the course 
of the very Eshiog excursion,. I rather think, you were 
talking of — and now away be went again to the Lake- 
country, and the first news we had was that every 
thing was arranged for a wedding between him and 
the rich Liverpool man's only daughter. My brother 
and Barbara went over to Windermere, and were pre- 
sent at the ceremony, and the young people came 
soon after to Little-Pyesworth^ and beg^n to keep 
house in the same dashing way the Admiral had done, 
or perhaps even rather more extravagantly. But 
what sort of a folly is it to build upon the notion of a 
mercantile person's wealth ! In the course of time old 
Spankie went all to shivers ; and since then, to be 
sure, Sir Charles and Lady Catline have been obliged 
to make k great change in their way of living. 

" Well, sir, it was not long after the failure, before 
Sir Charles first began to take up with the same reli- 
gious notions that poor Barbara had betrayed tier great 
fondness of, long ere then ; and ever since, youknow^ 
we have heard of nothing but Missionary Societies, and 
Bible Societies, and Tract Societies, and Travelling 
Ministers, and Sunday Schools, and all the rest of it. 
But as for Barbara, I sometimes think 'lis after all, a 
mercy that she has found something to occupy so much 
of her time and thoughts — and then, my dear Mr. 
Dalton, there is such a deal that is very good and 
amiable about her ways of going on, though 1 cannot 
"'-r one be persuaded that it is at all neccessary to 
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c^rry things qerte 6o far. Poor thing, I am sore I 
sometimes think c(be mast be in theri^, and I in the 
wrong, when I see her wof4cing her fingers off for poor 
old people -and children, in the ha-rd^st season of win- 
ter." 

"Nay, nay," says the Vicar, "this is assuredly 
being too tender-conscienced. Why, my dear ma- 
dam, who can believe that it is either the bustoeas or 
the duty of a lady in Miss Dakon's situation to spend 
her time in the hemming of flannel petticoats ? Far 
wiser and far kinder, too, to employ the poor that^an 
work, in working for those that cannot. But although 
it be a mistake, God forbid that we should not reve- 
rence the amiable feelings from which it aiiises." 

" God forbid that, indeed," quoth the' old lady. 
" Heavens, what a diiiereoce between such a creature 
as my niece, and that sister-tn-law of hers, for exam- 
ple! — 'a talking, chattering, idle, gandy fool, tliat 
never 4oes a single turn either for tier own family^ or 
for her poor neighbours, but sits at home mum, like a 
dormouse, devouring «jJly novels and reviewa from 
mpnring tiU night, end then comes abroad with a 
tongue that goes like a mill^claek aft^ a thaw; and 
she's bringing up that eecond Miss of hers, her own 
DftHiesake, to be just such anothdr. Sut the elder 
one, as you ffimt liaiva natioed, takes move 4j(ler the 
farther. She is a wonderful fava«rite wiith our Bslt- 
bara ; but I am sure I donH bedteve xMie ihalf of her se* 
nous' speeches ean be sincere; £w His not natural, 
Mr. l>alton. 'I iiavd 410 *notioci of your devout misses 
in their leens. Lord bless i}ae ! what can be more 
absurd? one^ heart is nit in such a whirl and buatle 
at thttt^llme of day.'* 

fiere the Vicar .smiled a little: ^' Upon my word, 
Miss Betty," -said lie, ^^wheo^a comely youDg girl 
takes such a turn, it may be great ui^charitablefiess, 
but 1 can scarce ever help thinking thiatitis only for 
want of som^ pretty young fellow to whisper it out of 
her in the course ^f a^eek; and put any thing be 
pleases in its place.'' 
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The old lady tapped her snuff-box triih a gmile^ 
rather tending to the diBdainfui, and then said, after 
dividing her pinch into three or four very deliberate 
inaUlments, ^^ Upon my word, Mr. John, 1 think even 
the parsons. among you seem to have a very sweet 
opinion of themselves." 

With that she rung for her maid, (who, pour pw- 
''cmAese, was at no great distance ail this while) and 
di missed the Vicar with another very cordial shake 
of her band* 
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Regihalp, Chisney, and the Vicar also, had don^ 
ample justice to their cold pasty and muffins next 
morning, ere they were invited by Mr. Bishop, inpro* 
pria persona, to visit the Squire in his bed^room. 
They found the old gentleman lying in great state^ 
with a night-cap as tall as Lord Peter's triple crown 
in the old prints to the Tale of a Tub, a pot of cho* 
colate simmering over a spirit lamp on his night-table, 
and a good fire of rifted pine-root shedding a warm 
blaze upon his bed-curtains. The room was. a piC'- 
turesque one ;-^its lofty roof, divided into innumera- 
ble small compartments, exhibited in each of them 
some old Lancastrian coat of arms ; its . walls were 
bung with tapestry, representing some of the most 
grotesque attitudes in the Duke of Newcastle's horse- 
manship ; one huge dark pannel over the mantel- 
piece was occupied by a star-shaped ornament, the 
centre thereof being a yeomanry helmet of lackered 
leather, with pewter chieek-pieces — and the radii 
a motley groupe of rapiers, bayonets, daggers, and 
broad-swords* A tall old French looking-g^s set in 
frame-woric of chased silver — a relic of the ambassa- 
dorial splendour of some defunct Dalton-^was CQa* 
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spicuous in one corner ; and from another stared a 
flasbj water-coloured portrait of a faTonrite pointer- 
bitch. 

• ^^ Ha !'' said the T>ld man when thejr entered his 
dormitory, *'and so you are all booted and ready for 
the road ? You might have staid a single day more 
with me, 1 think, John Dalton, if it were but to con- 
sole me for losing these sparks so soon. Well, ods 
my life, 'tis a long look now back to the morning, when 
/came into this very room to take farewell of my own 
good father on setting off for Alma Mater ! And yet 
as. 1 live, cdusin Vicar, it seems as if it were not so 
long ago neither. God bless my soul, I remember 
every Uiing that happened. There— just where Mr. 
Frederick is standing; — there was mv mother, rest her 
kind soul, with a very doleful face I promise ye, and a 
line new prayer-book, that she had got ready for me, 
in her hands. And here, ay, here m this very bed, 
sirs, lav the good Squire, setting the best front on the 
thing be could ; but sorely his hand shook, for all 
that, when he squeezed mine. Ah, cousin John, 
little did 1 think it was the last time I was ever to see 
liim : he was ailing, but he was barely forty. What 
a melancholy home-coming was mine — all the house 
in lamentation — ^my mother, a widow, poor soul — and 
Betty running out to meet me with a heart like to 
break. Ah, my young friends, it had been a merry 
household that was broken up that day ! God bless 
you, my good lads— -you'll perhaps never see all you 
are parting with to-day again — but what avails speak- 
ing of such things ? Be good boy€, — and fear God and 
honour the King, my dear8,-^and keep light hearts as 
long as you can, and take the world while it is before 
ye ; for its face, mayhap, won't always be quite so 
bright as it is now." 

'^ Indeed, indeed, my dear sir," said the Vicar of 
Lannweli, ** 1 trust our young friends will not foiget 
these things, when they are far away from us. I trust 
Reginald will come back unapoiled to us, and enjoy a 

Vox.. I. 
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merrj meeting with us all, when the long vacation 
comes round." 

^^ Yes, yes," quoth the Squire, raising himself up in 
his bed — ^*' let us hope the best, let us hope all that is 
good and pleasant ; for, do the best we can, a parting 
is a pain. Butj above all, look sharp to yourself, Re- 
ginald, boy — ^have a care that you donU come back 
either a Whig or a Methodist." 

*' ril be bound he shanU," cried Qhisney. " By 
Jupiter, weMI make minced meat of the buck, if be 
ever dares but to be detected within' smell of St. Ed- 
mund^s Hall, or insult Church and Kino with a single 
hair's-breadth of day-light." 

*^ There spoke a true boy," quoth the Squire, with 
a hearty chucklei^^* Everlastingly confound all traitors 
and rebels, say 1 ; for what, in Heaven's name, are 
' our Whigs but rebels ? Aren't they doing all they can, 
rot'em, to let Bonaparte have his own way ? aren't 
they piping every where against honest old George, 
and trying, what they can, to rail his old English 
heart out of his bosom? and who are they but the 
devil's children for doing so? has not old Sam But- 
ler told us the truth long ago ? 

< The derU was the first o' the nanie, 
From whom the race of rebels came; 
He was the first bold undertaker - 
Of bearing arms against his Maker.' 

^* But Billy's Spirit at least is at the helm yet, my 
lads, and Sir Arthur's the boy — ^God bless him, he's 
the boy that will do for all their bastardly Monsieurs ! 
Who the debce cares for what Holland-house and Sheri- 
dan, and all therr rabble can do ?--^we'll do yet, mind 
me, my boys, we'll do yet, — O, d — ^n them all, I hope 
1 shall live to see the end of them yeU^^ 

" Nay, nay," said the Vicar, " perhaps the end of 
the struggle is not quite so near yet ; but spite'of at!,.- 
why should we be cast down ? We are in the right, my 
dear sir, and the right wt7/ prevail in the long run." 
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^' To be sure it will, and it must,^' cried CKisaej. 

*^ Oh ! quid Typhffius et validas Mimas, 
Aut qaid minaci Porphyrion statu, ^ 

Quid RhsetuSi evuUisque trundt V 

Enceladus, jaculator audaxy i 

Contra sonantem Palladia segida, ^' 

Fossent ruentes ?" , . * 



essHPv 



p i for a tester,'* cries the squire, '^ Ah ! God 
bless^llPMrhalare all your new poets they make such 
a din about to old Virgil ? 

' Arma virumque cano, Trojee qui primus ab oris V 

Matchmethatifyoucan — match me ifyou can, out of 
all your psalm-singing, piperiy Cowpers and Hayleys* 
Ay, ay, stick to your books, Reginald ; see what a nne 
thing it is to be able to quote Virgil offhand like Fre- 
<terick Chisney there. Ah, bless me, I could have done 
something in that way once myself — but no matter, 
past praymg for now, my buck. Bring me those books 
there oif the table, I laid out one apiece for you 
overnight, and my spectacle-case is beside them.'' 

Reginald handed a couple of very comely velum- 
bound volumes to the Squire, who, after putting 
on bis spectacles and looking at the title-pages, 
said, "Ay, here.it is,, here's a Greek .one for you, 
Frederick ; 'tis Sophocles, man, a very fine author 
was Sophocles, but I dare say you have him all at your 
finger-ends ; and here, Reginald, my cock, herek Vir- 
gil himself for you. Take good care of hirif^now, 
for it was the great Doctor Dalton's own copy — the 
great Jeremy Dalton, Dean of Winchester, you know. 
You'll see his arms there on the first leaf, and I've put 
your name below it, with my best wishes, and may you 
live.to be an honoui' and a credit to the name you 
bear, my lad. And now a good journey to you all — 
and you, Mr# Vicar, remember we're to see you 
when the Yule-log's lighted." 

So saying, the Squire shook them all very tenderly 
by the hand, and they turned from his bedside ; but 
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just at Reginald, Who walked last, was passing the 
threshold of the room, the old gentleman called him 
back again in a whisper. " Here," said he, " my 
dear lad, come here for a moment ; tlike this too with 
you, from your kinsman — nay, donU colour up so, — 
don't stare one in the face, boy — wer'nt they your 
fore-elders as well as mine that drew the old aores to- 
gether.? take it, boy, and heartily welcomef|H||^re, 
and may God Almighty bless you. Putlljl^^our 
pocket, though, for you heed not be blabbing.^' 

With that the Squire thrust into Reginald's hesi^^ 
tating hand a little silken purse which be had drawn 
from underneath his pillow, and with an admonitory 
and intelligent wink sent him once more out of the 
room. 

Barbara Dalton . was not yet stirring, but Mrs. 
Elizabeth was the bearer of her '^ kind good wishes'^ 
to all the party, and of a small packet addressed to 
Reginald. ^^ 1 dare say," whispered the old lady, ^' Uis 
some very good book, my dear, and it's kindly meant, 
at any rate." [In point of fact it was Kirk White.] At 
the same time Miss Betty presented the boy with an 
old-fashioned little silver toothpick-case, which she 
begged him to accept of as a mark of ^'a very old 
woman's regard." She kissed both him -and his father 
on the cheek, saw them all fairly on horseback, and 
was still lingering at the Hall-gate when they turned 
the corner into the village lane. 

ItyffiAj be about a couple of miles from Grypher- 
wast ^o the great northern road, and the Vicar insisted 
on gomg so far out of his way, that he might see them 
fairly embarked in their diligence. They all rode to- 
gether at a brisk pace ; but even if they had been going 
never so slowly, there was such a weight at the Vicar's 
heart, and at young Reginald's too, that 1 doubt if 
either of them would have been able to trust himself 
with many words. 

As it happened, the horn was heard near and loud as 
they reached the alehouse to which the young men's 
luggage had been sent on. It was the first vehicle of 
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the kind our hero had ever seen, and no doubt it ap- 
peared to him a very splendid affair in its way ; for it 
was, in truth, not only one of the largest and heaviest, 
but one of the gayest and gaudiest also of all possible 
stage-coaches* It bore the then all-predominant name 
of the hero of Trafalgar, and blazing daubs of Nep- 
tunes, Bellonas, and Britannias, illuminated every 
pannel that could be spared from a flourishing cata- 
logue of inns and proprietors. The conductor was 
a cheerful-looking old fellow, with a regular beer 
face, and the bulk of a Hercules. A young woman 
ran out with a foaming can the moment the coach 
stopped, and our friend had scarce finished the wel- 
come and expected draught, ere both the portman- 
teaus and their masters were safely stowed on board. 

Perhaps the moment when the Admiral Nelson was 
once more under weigh, was the saddest that had yet 
occurred in Reginald Dalton's life. His father's eye 
^ud his continued fixed upon each other — but avno- 
ment more, and that last painful pleasure too was 
among the fuits. 

Chisney, meantime, who had gone outside, was ex- 
erting all his eloquence to coax the. old man's ribbons 
out of his fingers, and in five minutes time this high 
piece of academical ambition was gratified. 
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' CHAPTER I. 

See ! unfading in bonOars, immortal ia jrears, 
The great mother of churchmen and tones appears ! 

JVcw Oxford Sausage. 

Mr. Reginald had been for perhaps die best part of 
anhourindulgiDgin meditations sad enough^and solitary 
too--*-for there was only one inside passenger besides 
himself, and she was a very drowsy woman — when the 
Admiral pulled up opposite to a small but handsome 
gateway, where two gentlemen were standing, as if in 
expectation of the arrival of the vehicle. One of 
thesQ was Sir Charles Catline, who seemed to look a 
)ittle surprised on recognising our two young men, but 
next moment came up and saluted them TOth with a 
degree of bland and courteous suavity, such as his de- 
meanour at Grypherwast-hall on the preceding day 
had not prepared either of them to expect. To Re- 
ginald, in particular, he addressed so many kind inqui- 
ries, and expressed so many kind wishes, and all this 
in a manner so perfectly free and anembarrassed,^that 
the boy could scarcely believe it was the same person 
whose cold, shrinking, formal civilities had so lately 
excited somewhat of his spleen. The Baronet^s com- 
panion was a strong, robust, thick-set, hard-visaged 
man, apparently about sixty, dressed in black clothes, 
huge mud-boots, a hairy aep of formidable roughness, 
and a cloak of dingy tartan. He shook Sir Charles by 
the handy and observing with, a sage nod, ^* that the 
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best o^ friends maun pairt,^' hoisted himself into the 
Diligence, and took his place opposite to Reginald. 

This personage, after a single ^^gude day, sir,'' sat 
quite silent for some time* At length he handed his 
large silver snuff-box towards the boy, which Reginald 
declined by a gesture that at once acknowledged the 
civility, and told his own perfect inexperience of the 
nicotian luxury. The stranger hereupon indulged his 
own nostrils with an abundant pinch, and then drum- 
ming on the lid with his yet occupied finger and thumb, 
said in a high strong tone, that would have overcome 
all the rattling of fifty wheels — '^ Ye've gotten a wae 
look wi' you, I think, my young friend — ^ye're new frae 
hame, nlie doubt ;.yeMi bae just be pairtin wi' your 
folk, I'se warrant." 

^^ You have guessed quite rightly, sir," said Regi- 
nald, smiling the best way he could ; ^' 1 have just left 
home for the first time in my life." 

"Ay, I thought it behooved to be so," quoth the Scot, 
^^ an' ye'Il no be come ony great feck o' gait yet, I'm 
thinking ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Reginald, " but I 
really don't perfectly understand you." 

"You'll qo be far from your home yet, I was say- 
ing," (quotl^e in a tone yet higher than before;) " I 
saw ye were acquainted wi' my friend Sir Charles — 
yen's a bonny bit place o' his, yon Little-Pyesworth." 

" I only saw the upper part of the house, over the 
hedgerow. It seemed a neat little park, sir." 

" Ay J ay, a vera bonny bit place indeed — ^a pleasant 
house, sir, a very pleasant house inside, and a fine fa- 
mily — a very engaging family, sir — Every thing very 
comfortable yonder, sir — a very bien bit yon. May I 
t^ke the freedom to ask if 'tis near this ye bide your- 
self, sir?" 

" I live in Westmoreland, sir ; but I have some re- 
lations in this neighbourhood." 

" An you've ju8^ been taking your leave o' them 
a'? and hoo far are ye going? (ifl may speer the ques- 
tion.) Are we to have the pleasure of your company 
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as far as Manchester ? Or ?ti8 maybe Liverpool yeVe 
for ; there's an unco deal of young lads goes to Liver- 
pool now-a-days." 

^* I am going to Oxford," said Reginald ; " I am just 
about to be entered at College.'' 

"Ay, ay, 'tis Oxford College ye're for, is it ? But 
od, man, are ye no rather ahint the hand ? are ye no 
rather auld for beginning to be a collegianer ?" 

" I believe," said the youth, smiling modestly — " I 
believe 'tis not common to go much sopner to the Uni- 
versity — 1 am barely eighteen, sir." 

" Eighteen !" said the stranger ; " and ca' ye that 
going early to the College ? Od, man, I was a Maister 
o' Airts myself ere I was that time q' day.'* • 

" Were you at Oxford, sir?" said the boy. 

" Oxford indeed !" quoth the stranger ; " na, na, my 
man, 1 didna go quite so far frae hame for my lair. I 
gaed through my curriculum jixsi wher^ I was born and 
bred — in bonny Sant Andrews." 

"Ah!" said Reginald, " I have heard of Saint An- 
drews. 'Tis one of the Scotch archbishoprieks, is it 
not, sir ?" 

"An archbishoprick, said ye ?'' quoth the other. 
" Od, but your education has-^een a little negleckit, 
Pm thinking, my man. Did ye realjy {pifitk we had 
bishopricks and archbishoprieks in our*country?" 

" I beg your pardon," said Reginald, colouring rather 
sheepishly. " I was aware that Presbyterianism is the 
established religion in your country ; but } had under- 
stood that you had still an Episcopal Church remaining 
there also." . * 

" Ou ay," quoth the stranger ; " ou ay, sir, it was 
that ye was driving at, was it ? My certy, we have an 
Episcopal Church, no doubt, and a bonny like church 
it is, 1 warrant ye, and very good bishops too, sir, — 
most apostolical chields, reverend and right reverend 
bishops too, wi' their tale, man — although I'm think- 
ing ye wadna maybe think vera m^ikle o' them, if ye 
saw them, ony mait than my Lord Stafford's south- 
country flunkies, wtuen he first brought them down wi' 
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him till Dunrobin — ^him that's married on the Couotess 
of Sutherland, ye ken.'' 

" Lord Stafford's wAa/, I pray you, sir V^ 

" His flunkies, man, his servant-men, his valets-de- 
chambres, and French cooks, and fat blawn up English 
butlers, no offence to you, and a' the rest of siclike 
clanjamphray.'^ 

^^ Well, sir, and what did all these fine gentlemen 
say to the Scotch bishops T' 

" What did they say to them ? Od, they said but 
vera little matter, sir. Ye see my lord and my leddy, 
and a' their train, are coming north in great form — 
after their wedding, just as ye may suppose ; and they Ve 
lying a night at some small town on their journey ; and 
thao braw English chields, and gay upsetting leddy's 
maids, that are mair plague and fash aboot a house than 
fifty coontesses, they hear some Episcopals that were 
down stairs, (for there's a deal of them in that part of 
the country yet,) talking and talking away amang them- 
selves about the Bishop and the Bishop — and that their 
Bishop, forsooth, was to come in the next day for a 
confirmation, I think ye calt it ; and so up gacigs ane o' 
them to- my lord and my leddy wi' an humble request 
and petition, that they be allowed to stay a while 
ahint their tii|^ the morn's morning, to see the Bishop 
nnak his entrpinto the town. My lord, ye ken, would 
most likely ken little about thae matters then ; but 
my leddy she was up to the joke in no time ; and to 
be sure, they got leave to stay and take their glower at 
the Bishop, puir creatures. Out they a' gang to the 
end of the town, and there they rank themselves in a 
grand row by the roadside. They hing on for an hour 
or twa, and are wonderfu' surprised, no doubt, to see 
no crowd gathering, binna a wheen o' the town bairns, 
that had come out to look at their ainsells ; but at last 
and at length, up comes a decent little auld manny, in 
a black coat and velveteen breeches, riding on a bit 
broken-kneed hirplin beast of a Heeland powney, wiVa 
red and white checked napkin tied round his neck, and 
a bit auld ravel of a spiir on ane o' his heels, and the coat- 
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tails o^ him pinned up before wi' twa corkin preens, t6 
keep them frae being filed with the auld sheltj's white 
hairs coming afi*; and up steps ane o' our braw liverj* 
men, and ' Mj good man,' says be, ^ can you have the 
koindness to inform us, if My Lord Bishop's likely to 
arrive soon ; for we've been waiting here ever since 
breakfast to see his lordship make his entrance.'— * 
' Fat's that yeVe saying, folk ?' says the man. ' Troth, 
if ye've been waiting for the bishop, ye may e'en gang 
your wa's hame again now; for I'm a'ye'll get for him,' 
quo' he ; and sae on he jo^t, to be sure^ saddlebags 
and a', puir body ! — And now what think ye o' our 
Bishops, my man ?'' 

" I perceive that their church is poor," says Regi- 
nald ; " but I don't see why they should not be worthy 
men, ay, and right Bishops too, notwithstanding. The 
earliest among their predecessors were poorer still." 

" Ay, in truth were they," cries our kindly Scot ; 
" and if nane o' their successors had ever been richer, 
it would have been telling a' body but themsels ;— but 
I crave your grace, young gentleman, ye'll maybe be 
designing for that line yourseh ' Are your freends 
thinking to make a minister o' you, young man ?" 

^' Indeed I have not thought much of these things as 
yet ; but my father is in the church." % 

" Hoo mony chaulders may't run?" 

*' I beg your pardon, sir, 1 really don't '* . 

" Hoot, man ! 1 was only asking what the steepend 
might come too." 

'* Stipend, sir! I really don't understand you. He!s 
Vicar of Lannwell." 

" -Ay, just so 5 and it's a braw fat kirk I houp for 
your sake; for no doubt yeMI be ettlin to stap in 
Ilelper and Successor, when ye're done wi' your 
courses." 

" My courses /—Once more, sir " 

" Ay, your courses, your classes, your College 
courses, man; how mony years wiil't takye, or ye can 
be through the Hall r' 
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" The Hall, sir? I rather think I shall he of * * * 
College." 

"I meant the DeTeenitj-hall, man; bat that's a 
lang look yet. Wha's your Professor o' Humanity ?" ' 

^^ Humanity, sir ! I never heard of such a professor- 
ship." • 

*' Latin, then, man ; Pm sure Latin and Humanity's 
a' ae thing." 

" Nay, indeed," said Reginald, laughing ; " I fear 
we're always to be at cross-purposes, sir— I fear we 
shall never understand each other." . 

** Nae great matter, maybe," muttered the Scot, 
wrapping his plaid close about his chin. '^ YeMI may- 
be have heard," he added, after a pause, ^^ of such a 
book as Ovid's Epistles." 

•^^ Surely, sir, I have both heard of and read them," 
said Regiaald. 

^^ And yet, under favour, ye dinna appear to have 
made meikle hand of thetwa bonniest and wisest lines 
in them a' ;" and with that he spouted, with an air 
of considerable self-satisfaction, in bis broad coarse 
note, 

— « Ingennas didicine fideliter artes, 
EmolUt diores, nee sinit esse feros." 

But the lines were scarcely uttered, ere an unfor- 
tunate accident interrupted him. A certain individual^ 
by name, or rather by nickname, " Benjamin the Wa- 
gonner," — (by the way, he has since had the honour to 
be " married to mortal verse") — had, most immorally 
and unpoetically, lingered to drink a pot of purl with a 
pedler of the name of Peter Bell, and some other old 
acquaintances, whom he had casually met with, at a 
litUe hedge alehouse, about a hundred yards off. — 
Benjamin's team, however, not being invited to be of 
the purlf)arty, had thought proper to proceed on their 
jousney towards Sbap, which they well knew it was 
their duty to reach before next morning :-^Peter 
Bell's Jackass, trotting very gallantly by the side of 
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the Brown Marc, had somewhat discomposed the. 
line of march ; and, in brief, Master Chisney, being a 
bold rather than a blameless whip, had suffered part 
of the Admiral's tackling to come in contact with one 
of those enormoas circles, upon which ^at hugest of 
all moving things was rolling its slow length along. 
Jolt went the whole concern with a stagger, such as 
Benjamin the purl-s'wigger himself had never exhibited 
to human eyes — ^away flew the old coachman, right 
over the hedge, like a cork out of a champaigne bottle 
—crack went t*he drowsy lady's head against the 
smashing pane — in short, it was 

'< Disaster dire, and total overthrow/' 

although, luckily, there was neither life lost nor bone 
broken, 

Thefatwom^n made a most bitter outcry, which, 
considering the bleeding nose, and the weight of the 
superincumbent Scotchman together, was not wonder- 
ful ; but he, without taking much notice of her lamen* 
tations, soon sprawled himself out of the upper window, 
and was seated in security upon the horizontal pannel 
of the Admiral Nelson. Reginald forcing the door 
open, extricated as he best might the poor widow and 
himself, but thought of nothing but Chisney, when he 
saw that unfortunate Jehu stretched apparently lifeless 
upon the ground. He lifted him up, and dashing a 
handful of ditch water on his brow, had the satismc- 
tion to see him open his eyes almost immediately. 
The young man closed them with a quick involuntary 
shudder, as the image of the giant wheel grinding 
close past his ear again rose on his fancy ; while the 
son of Caledonia, adjusting some of his own disconn- 
posed habiliments, and at the same time making a nar- 
row scrutiny of the marks on the road, said, in an 
accent of most Hyperborean tenderness — " My troth, 
gin yon chield had shavedf twa inches nearer }»u, 
your head, my man, wotfta have lookit very like a 
bluidy pancake. This will learn ye, again, ye young 
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ramshackle ! How daur ye, sir, how daur ye pit Chris- 
tian folk intill sic jeopardy, how daur ye V^ 

Chisoey^s eye was just begiDning to flame upon the 
North Briton, when Benjamin the wagoner, and a few 
more of the porl party [ — all of them, indeed, except 
Mr. P. Bell, who ran on furiously with bis '^ sapling 
white as cream^' — ] came up with reeling steps and 
steaming faces, to assist in setting the coach to righte. 
The old coachman, who had been much less hurt than 
Frederick, was far too sensible of his own situation to 
make half so speedy a recovery ; but after a sufficient 
allowance of rubbing, sighing, and cursing, he also 
joined the company by the side of his prostrate vehi- 
cle, and the horses having fortunately made no effort 
to stir after the crash, the Admiral was ere long hoist- 
. ed once notore tehis beam-ends, by the united exer- 
tions of the whole assemblage. 

Chisney and our other friends being all seated t»^ 
gether within the coach, sour and cold looks prevail- 
ed for a season, and total silence, save a continued 
low moaning from the female sufferer, who kept sea- 
sawing up and down with her head in a most deplora- 
ble fashion. The first who spoke was the Scotchman : 
offering a pinch, (his perpetual panacea,) to the groan- 
ing old lady, be remarked to her in a sort of consola- 
tory whisper — " I have no doubt, a very fair action 
will lie, mem; particularly if any of the teeth be out, 
there will be no question of very pretty damages"^ 
very pretty damages, indeed — very sweet damages. — 
I dare say the proprietors are very sponsible folk, 
mem." 

"What the devil have ^oti got to do with the busi- 
ness, sir?'' cried Frederick, sharply. 

" O nothing, nothing at all, young gentleman, it 
the leddy pleases to take her battered chops and say 
nothing about it, His her own affair, sir ; there's no 
questjon, 'tis all her own business ; but if it had been 
me that it had happened to, friend, I can tell you 
there should have been twa words of we pairted — 
that's all, sir. No offence, no offence.'' 

Vol. I. la 
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*' Now, jontlemen, jontlemen," interjected the 
wounded woman, taking her bloody handkerchief from 
her moatb, '^ do not make a quarrel about it, for the 
love of greace — do not make a quarrel in the coach, 
swate jontlemen ; for the blading is stopt, and Pm sure 
the young man did not mane to do us any harm.'' 

*' Weel, weel, madam, you're of a very Christian 
-fei^veness truly, that's all I sail say, madam. Tak 
your ain gait though, by a' means." 

This was said with such an intolerable air of con- 
tempt, that the old lady's spirit could not digest it^ — 
^^ An indade, sir," said she, taking a hearty snuff of 
her smelling-^bottle, *^ I think you might just as well 
say little about the matter, for now that my nose is 
done blading, barrin the tramp you gave me when you 
climbed out at the window, I should nave been nothing 
the worse for it at alh I believe the mark will stay 
with me for a month," she added ; *^ and sich an in- 
dacfent thing it was for a gintleman to look to himself 
first, when there was a wuman below him — I'm sure 
I dare say the young man never did sich a thing in 
his borne dees." 

The Scotsman staring her full in the face, with a 
grin not of malice but o( malice, said, in quite a differ- 
ent tone from what he had hitherto spoken in, '^ he's a 
very pretty young man,,^em ; is not he a very nate 
proper lad ? is not he weel set on his shanks, mem ? 
for I dare say ye've an experienced skilful ee as to a' 
sic matters." 

*' I squorns your words," was the reply, " I squorns 
your words, sir, and you're no jontleman, sir, to make 
sich an ihsinivadon to any lady ; and I beg you to take 
notice, sir, that I am a lady, though I rides in a steege 
coach— and my name, if you wish for to have it, is 
O'Moore — and my husband that's dead and gone, bliss 
him and rist him, was an O'Donnell ; and, sure as 
peas, I'm much to seek if there's e'er a wan o' ye has 
a prettier name for to go to market with !" 

" Ha ! an O'Moore," cried Chisney, with an air of 
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enthasiasm, '^ who can ever bear the name without 
respect ? Who can ever forget the glorious lines — 

< O ye heroes so high, and so haughty of yore y 

O'Donnel, O'Hara, O'Mara, O' Moore ! 

All houses so noble, so worthy, so old, 

Every drop of your blood is worth ounces of gold.' '* 

** Don't mintion it, don't mintion it, my swate 
young masther," so said, or rather so sobbed, the 
daughter of the Milesian,- once more cramming her 
rosy countenance into the obscurity of the pocket- 
handkerchief* 

^^ I am sure, mem," cried the Scotchman, relaxing 
the rigidity of his grin into a very courteous simper, 
'^ I am sure, nobody can have a greater respect for 
you than myself, and why should not I tell you the 
truth, since it is the truth ? Do you know, I must 
crave your permission to look upon myself as in some 
sort your kinsman." 

''There's ne'er a Scot of ye all is my kinsman," 
cried the unbending dame. 

" I don't knaw that, mem," he continued ; " I'm 
really very far from agreeing with you, as to that 
point, mem. My own name is Macdonald, mem, and 
'tis well knawn that we're all originally from the 
same root." • . 

" There's been many a sore graft in the tree then," 
whispered Mrs. Paddy — but whether the Scot heard 
her or not, I am uncertain. He handed the snuff-box 
once more, and he did it with such an air of concilia- 
tion, that she could no longer resist him. In shorty 
there was great good humour among the party, long 
before they stopt to dinner at Proud Preston. Mrs. 
O'Donnell took the head of the table, Mr. Macdon* 
aid the foot, and the two boys forgetting, the one his 
bad driving, and the other his maladie des adieux^ the 
whole quartette 8ympathize4 in. p^ynig devoted atten- 
tion to a superb rotnd of be^f^ a tiirkey, a sucking 
pig, turnips, carrots, and a port0iitou§ apple-dump- 
ling, — all which, according to a custom not yet de- 
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nounccd by the Lancastrian Kitcheners, had been 
fished out of the same pot. 

A good-humoured controversy arose after dinner, 
who should have thehonour of paying for Mrs. O'Don- 
nel's share. " Na, na," said the Scotchman ; " Fll 
take nae denials — It's my right to take this matter on 
me-»bluid's thicker than water, ye ken." 

"For that very reason/' said Chisney slyly point- 
ing to the hankerchief, — ^' I insist upon it.." 

" Hand your tongues, bairns/' quoth Macdonald. 
" Od, ye're but twa lads on the way to the College ; 
and ray certy, ye maun be rifer a deal o' siller than I 
was at that time o' day, if ye hae roair bawbees than 
you'll hae occasion for. Let me stand to the shot, I 
say. Do you no see that T might be your father, man ? 
What signifies sic clishmaclavering ? Pay your ain 
half-crowns, callants." 

So saying, the generous son of Monrea conducted 
the no longer disdainful Milesian to her seat in the 
vehicle. " What a beautiful, beautiful town !" cried 
Reginald, as they were about to get in. 

" Beautiful, indeed!" echoed Chisney. 

" Gae wa', gae wa'," roared Saunders, *• ye've 
never seen Bonny Dundee, my boys ; but the toon's 
a very descent hit toon, no question, for a' that." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

It was, after all, a stupid notion of Mr. Gait's to 
write a book about a "Steam-Boat.'* — A Steam- Boat 
has all the disadvantages of a hojr or a smack — I mean, 
all the discomforts — and it has a thousand new ones 
of its own besides. Its inflexible pertinacity — its al* 
ways sticking to the proper point of the compass*-— 
its main chance — is disgusting : the clack of the oily 
machinery is monotonous as Rogers ; if you go away 
from the mast-chimney you shiver, and, if you stand 
near it, your clothes are seethed about your body, 
from the escape-valves. Smoking is forbidden upon 
deck — apiece of tyranny as indefensible as would 
be that of preventing a boy from setting off his squib 
in the neighbourhood of an ordnance review — and 
down below, if you are not sick yourself, you are 
surrounded with frowsy old women ; ugly old men, 
afraid of open windows ; squawiing, spiawling chil- 
dren ; Cockney tourists with red morocco memoran- 
dum-books ; noblemen's servants; passing themselves 
off for gentlemen at large ; squeamish girls going to 
the boarding-school ; pleasuring shop-keepers, senti- 
mental conveyancers, and sulky H. P.'s. — Such a 
mode of existence is destructive of individual com- 
fort, and the mortal enemy of ail social intercourse. 
The dishes are greasy, the spoons are pewter, the 
table-cloth is dowlass, the beer vapid, the port black 
poison, and the motion a weariness of the flesh. What 
are swiftness and cheapness, to set against such a 
conglomeration of bores ? Had the ancients foreseea 
Watt and Bolton, old Charon would certainly have 
had a steam-boat for his " «Me^ii)fdf."— No, — I oaa 
forgive my friend Gait his " Wheelie" — ay, even bis 
" Cardinal Wolsey," or his ^^ Earthquake,'' mora 
easily than this* 

10* 
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Nothing in human life is more deligbtfuT, on the 
other hand, than a journey in a »tage-coach. Com- 
fortable cushions prop your back and your sides ; the 
world 18 whirled along in your view, like a perpetual 
panorama ; your friend sits- opposite to you as com- 
fortable as yourself^ ami you may have a paper of 
sandwiches and a bottle of sherry, usquebaugh, cur-* 
aQO, any thing yoo like at your elbow, if you have a 
mind. A thousand delightful little varieties are con- 
tinoally occurring. If the chatty old lady leaves you, 
the blooming damsel takes her place the next stage* 
There is always some one, either to laugh m^A or at ; 
and in spite of all that has been said by Laureate Es- 
priella, and other superfine Dons, you have excellent 
meals three times a day, and snowy sheets every 
night. Unless a man is travelling with a cbaliei^ey 
or a license, or something of that sort in bis pockety 
1 have no notion of his being unhappy in an English 
mail-coach. We, for one, never hear the horn bTow<^ 
iBg without envying those that are setting out — above 
all those that are starting,^ like our friend R^inald,. 
for the first time» 

I have metitioned a panorama already, I meant one 
of the revolving kind, and I can find no image that 
will so well illustrate the rapidity and variety of his 
new impressions durine this career*^ The Irishwo- 
man to whom we have been introduced, was journey- 
ins with a small cai^o of smuggled India handker- 
chiefs, (the bloody one a specimen,) and she stopped 
at Manchester, after having disposed of her whole 
stock between her junior companions. But Mr*^ 
Ralph Macdonald, W. S.^ was not so soon to be got 
rid of: Every town they came to they' expected to 
lose sight of him, but no ; although he- said nothing of 
his plans overni^t, he was always sure to start again 
in the same vehicle the next morning ; and when he 
supped at Birmingham, he was the mi to remark that 
Oxiord would be their next supping place. To say 
the truth, even Frederick Chisney had contracted 
something that might almost be called a fondness ix 
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the old genileman ere then ; for^ougb all the pre- 
judices of the Scotchman were pitched on keys utterly 
and horribly at discordance from his own, there was an 
air of quaint and babarous Hi^d foreign noTelty, about 
the style in which he expressed his opinions, qnite 
sufficient to ensure the tolerance of so iigbt-headed 
and light-hearted an antagonist* Besides, it must not 
be forgotten that Ralph was somewhat an humourist 
in his style ; and then, though he was a Whig, he was 
not a very bad specimen, apparently ; at all events, 
no man ever testified more withering indignation than 
he did) when on having casually announced himself to 
be a writer in Edinburgh^ be found that hid youthful 
and shuddering associates imagined this to be the 
same thing with a writer in the Edinburgh Review. 

But Saunders was only one feature in the picture — 
and what a strange motley picture it was ! First of 
all there was the country. Never had ReginaM 
opened his eyes on that richesi; — and perhaps grand- 
est, too— of all earthly prospects, a mighty English 
plain, until he saw it in all its perfection from the 
Hill of Haynam, that spot where Charles Edward, ac- 
cording to the local tradition, stood rooted belovy^ a 
sycamore, and gazing with a fervour of admiration 
which even rising despaircould not check, uttered the 
pathetic exclamation, — ^' Alas ! this is EnglandJ' 
The boundless spread of beauty and of grandeur — 
for even hedges and hedgerows are woven by distance 
into^the semblance of one vast wood — the apparent 
ease — the wealth — the splendour — the limitless mag- 
nificence — ^the minute elaborate comfort — the pic- 
turesque villages— the busy towns — the embosomed 
spires — the stately halls — the ancestral groves — every 
thing, the assemblage, of which stamps '' England 
herself alone" — they all lay before him, and there 
needed no " Alas,'' to pre^ce his confession. But 
as to the particulars, are they not written in John 
Britton, F. A. S. ? And who is it that has not seen all 
that Reginald saw, just as well as he ? Who is not 
acj|[uaiatfd with the i^ni:^ uapretendiiig little inns. 
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with their neatly papered parlours, and prints of Ham- 
bletontan and Lord Granbjr, and handy waiters, and 
neat-fingered waiting-maids, and smiling landladies, 
and bowing landlords, and good dinners smoking in 
sight of the stopping coach ? and the large noisy 
bustling inns, with travellers' rooms full of saddle- 
bags and dreadnoughts,, and tobacco smoke and 
Welsh rabbits, enormous hams, and jugs of porter, 
and stained newspapers, and dog*eared Directories, 
and chattering, joking, waiter-awing bagmen, and 
civil contemplative Quakers, 

'' Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
All silent, and all — . ?" 

and the charming airy country towns ^' near a shady 
grove and a murmuring brook," with cleanly young 
girls seen over the Venetian blinds, in the act of rub- 
bing comfortable old fellows' bald pates — and other 
comfortable old fellows just mounting their easy pad- 
nags to ride out a mile — and other cleanly young girls 
laying the tablecloth for '^roast mutton rather than 
ven'son or teal ?" — and the filthy large towns, with 
manufactories and steain-engines, and crowded sloppy 
streets, and doctors' bottles, ^* green and blue" in the 
windows ? — and the stately little cities, with the stately 
little parsons walking about them, two or three abceast, 
in well-polished shoes, and blameless silk aprons some 
of them, and grand old churches, and spacious well- 
built closes^ and trim gardens, and literary spinsters ? 
— We have all of us seen these things — and they are 
all of them good in their several ways. We have all 
been at such places as Preston agd Manchester, and 
Birmingham and Litchfield. We have all seen states- 
man Brougham's paddock, and listened to 

<< LoBg-Prefton Peegy to Proud-Preston wenti 
^or to set the bold rebels it was her intent." 

We have all heard of Whitaker's History, and the late 
Dr. Ferrier, and the Literary and PhilMophical. S»- 
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ciety of the *' Mancunian Mart." We have all admi- 
red Soho, and pin-making, and Chantry's bust of James 
Watt* We have all heard of Anna Seward, and sigh- 
ed oyer her lines on the death of Major Andre ; and 
sympathized with the indignation of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, Esq. at the ^^damned good-natured friend,"' 
who asked across the table for Mrs. Edgeworth and the 
babies, just when he and Anna were opening the 
trenches of their flirtation. And we have alt seen the 
hoase where Samuel Johnson's father sold books ; and 
many of us have (like Reginald,), walked half a mile 
farther, on purpose to see the willow which ^^ Surly 
Sam" himself planted in Tetsy's daughter's garden. 
And we have all been at Stratford-upon-Avon, and writ- 
ten our names in black lead upon the wall, and heard 
that old body that says she is Shakspeare's great- 
great-great-great-great-great-srand-niece-in-law,spout 
the opening scene of her ^^ Waterloo, a Tragedy." 

' ** Dear CaptaiD Brown, the postman has been here, 
And you look sad— — 

Now, marry, say not so ', 
Batthejregipient has at last received its orders. 
And I must take my seat for the Isle o* Wight. 
FafBwell, farewell, dear Kate," &c. &c. 

If you'^haye^ ever happened to travel that road about 
the end of October, you have probably seen a great 
deal_even of the more transitory and occasional sort 
of things that fell under the inspection of Reginald and 
his companions* You hiave probably observed abun- 
dance of rosy-cheeked old Stafibrdsbire parsons, in 
gray- worsted stockings, seeing their sons into the Ox- 
ford-bound coach, just below the rectory ha-ha* . Yqu 
have been annoyed with the troops of eippty, talkingi 
consequential, beardless ''-men,'' chattering to each 
other about " First Class" and " Second Class"--Sir 
Roger Newdigate's prize poem — the Dean of Christ- 
church — Coplestone's pamphlets — ^and the Brazen- 
nose Eight-Oar* You have been amused with the snug 
tutors, in tight stocking pantaloons and gaiters, endea* 
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Tonring to show how completely they can be easy, 
well-bred, well-informed men of the worid, when they 
have not their masters' gowns upon their backs — 
hazarding a jocular remark, perhaps, even to an under 
graduate the one moment, and biting their lips, and 
drawing themselves up the moment after. You have 
been distressed with their involuntary quotations from 
Joe Miller and the Quarterly Review ; and if you 
have taken a second ^' cheerer^' with them after sup- 
per, you may have been regaled with some classical 
song, out of The Sausage — ^^ the swapping, swapping 
MaSard"— or, 

'' Your voices, brave bo]^s, one and all I bespeak 'em, 
In due celebration of William of Wickham ; 
Let our chorus maintain, whether sober or mellow, 
That old Billy Wickham was a very fine fellow," &c. 

You have not, indeed, it is most probable, enjoyed 
the advantage of hearing and seeing all these fine 
things in company with a sturdy Presbyterian Whig, 
grinning one grin and ghastly smile all the time, re* 
vilii^ all things, despising ail things, and puffing him* 
self up with all things; but nevertheless, you would in 
all likelihood think a fuller description no better than 
a bore. % 

Chisney, as was very much his custom, took an mit- 
side place for the journey between Birmingham and 
Oxford ; and there was nobody within the vehicle, 
which happened to be the heavy Shrewsbury, but Re* 
ginald, Mr. Macdonaid, and an old Shropshire gentle* 
man, who was carrying his son to College. This gen- 
tleman was possessed of v^^ry mild and engaging man- 
ners, and perceiving that Reginald was, like his own 
youth, a Freshman^ he naturally was disposed to treat 
him with something like a sort of paternal kindness 
and attention. The Scotchman, on his part, was in an 
uncommonly placid frame of mind that day ; and alto« 
gether the partk quarree passed their time very agreea- 
bly in the coach. 
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While it stopped to change horses at Woodstock, 
Chisnej, running into The Bear for a glass of some- 
thine, or ^rhaps a chat with the bar-maid, found a 
whole knot of his Oxonian acquaintances making 
merry* These young bucks having come up from 
their counties a day before the beginning of the term, 
had been amusing themselves with a ride through the 
Duke's Park at Blenheim, and a dinner in the ad- 
joining town had, of course, been the consequence. 
Chisney, after speaking with some of them for a 
minute, came dowli and asked Reginald if he would 
excuse him for leaving him* *^ You will be the fresher 
man to-morrow," quoth he, " for having gone early to 
bed. Take care of my luggage, and IMl be with you 
ere youVe done breakfast in the morning. 

Reginald of course made no opposition to all this. 
The Shropshire gentleman, (who was, as it had peep- 
ed out, an old miiitaire,) remarked, when he heard the 
clamour of the young men, that they were making a 
jolly mess of it for once. Macdonald, with a more 
than sardoj^^rin, thrust his head out of the coachj 
and squintlHIp to the lighted windows of the inn, 
exclaimed, ^^d, but the young chields are birling 
their bawoees at a gay rate the night. My certy, some 
Qf ^ puirpaureiitshave but little guess how their sil- 
ler'a go|ng." But the conversation ere long took 
another turn, and indeed Reginald had but little share 
in it, whatever it was ; for the last stage is always an 
endless one to appearance, and the boy could scarcely 
remain three minutes on end, without looking out to 
see whether the "glittering spires and pinnacles,'' of 
which he had heard and read so largely, were not yet 
jet coming into view. 

Tile moon had just risen in splendour: — but the 
country is very flat on that side of Oxford, and at the 
distance of less than a nrile, Reginald could still see 
nothing but trees— or towers, which under such cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible to distinguish from them^ 
All of a sudden, just when expectation was on the ut- 
nost stretch — just when such an accident was more 
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disapc^eeable than it ever could have been before — a 
qpring gave way, and down came Shrewabiuy. 

Had the gentlemen been aware how |^ar Oxford 
was, they would certainly have preferred walkiiig the 
remainder of the way ; but the coachmaui anxious of 
coufse to prevent his passengers from outatrippiog 
him, and thereby giving additional blazon to the mis- 
fortune, swore the distance was three times what it 
really amounted to. A peal of laughter fell on their 
ears just while they were hesitating^ — and John carried 
his point more easily than he might otherwise have 
succeeded in doing, when he had made known the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a house of entertainment. 

His halloo was speedily answered from behind the 
trees that skirted that side of the highway, and the 
coach was soon surrounded by some half-dozen men, 
women, and children. At^the head of them figared a 
stout portly old fellow, with a well-powdered beaver 
in one hand, and a tallow-candle blazing in the other, 
who seemed to order all the rest about with an air of 
so much authority, that Major HarvJ^6for that was 
-.the Shropshireman's name) set him^Hn in spite of 
his handsome black suit, for the Boniface oi^e place. 
This notion, however, did not last long ; ^m another 
of the 'party, one of a very different sort of aspect, 
announced himself in terminis as landlord, requesting 
the gentlemen to enter his house, and rest them8el?es 
there until the mishap could be properly looked into. 
The person who. uttered the invitation was a pale, 
atooping, hatchet-faced body, exceedingly frail and 
tremulous, and yet somehow or other not old-looking 
neither ; but a single glassy sparkle of jovialty still lin- 
gering unextinguished in bis eye, might perhaps furnish 
some explanation oif this apparent contradiction^ 

These and the others, who seemed from their ha- 
biliments to be common hinds and labourers, or at the 
best, small farmers, escorted the Major, his son, and 
Reginald, into a very small hamlet, (bnt indeed it 
scarcely merited the name,) 'the entrance to whlxh 
branched off from the highway but a few paces beyoi^' 
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the spot where the accident had occurred. The smith 
being summoned, declared that in the course of ten 
minutes he could make the coach fit for finishing its 
journey ; and until this should be accomplished, our 
friends were fain to accept the shelter offered by the 
officious lord of the rural bospitium. • 

The bouse into which he ushered them is a little 
crazy tenement, which, though not seldom frequented 
by very fine gentlemen, preserves uninjured and un- 
disguised all its original features of rudeness and rus« 
ticity. The gay young fellows of the neighbouring 
university escape occasionally with gladness from the 
splendid formalities of their halls, to the simple cheer 
aiforded under such humble roofs, to 

<< Quaff home-brew'd beerfrom plain brown bowls, 
And BoaUh Ibe savoury rasher from Uie coals." 

A cheerful fire, thien, was roaring up a black, wide- 
mouthed chimney, in the midst of a spacious circle 
occupied by stout oaken benches* Pots and flagons 
of every shape and hue, and pipes of every length and 
every shade, were scattered within the full influence 
of the blazing hearth — while, an opposite door beine 
open, the softer light of a fine October moon sbowea 
the bright turf of a skittle-green, and the chequering 
shadows of the willow bowers with which its veige 
was surrounded. 

Here the Major (for canny St. Andrews had staid 
without to look after the repairs) took his place with* 
out delay close by the fire, in an enormous old chair, 
each leg of which might be as thick as any modem 
bed-post. The landlord, without waiting for an order, 
prc^uced a bottle of excellent cider, which be drew 
witn some little difficulty, and then placed it on a 
small table by the left elbow of his senior guest. The 
portly person, of whom mention has alreadv been 
^nade^ arranged himself meanwhile very comfortably 
on/ihe opposite side of the chimney, put fresh tobacco 
into bis pipe, and began to j[Miff in that slow delibirate 
style, which is so characteristic of your old and know* 

Vot. I. 11 
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ing smoker. The Major, ivbose segar was already 
between his lips, did not fail to recognise in the stran- 
ger a genuine brother of the tube, and immediately 
began to address him in that tone of suavity, which is 
prompted by, and which so well becomes, the most 
Design afd philosophical of all debauches* 

" May I be bold enough,*' said he, " to ask if I have 
the honour to be in the company of an Oxonian ? — 
I need scarcely ask the question.^' . 

The person to whom these words were addressed, 
rolled out a cloud of smoke which it must have taken 
at least a minute to accumulate within his mouth* 
Quietly and composedly did he send forth the fra- 
grant vapour, and not until its last white trail had 
escaped into the upper air did he vouchsafe his answer;^ 
which was as follows : — 

" I crave your pardon, sir, but I thought at first you 
were an old son of Alma Mater yourself, sir: but it 
can't be so, sir — forgive my freedom, sir, for there's 
never a man, sir, has smoked a pipe within a mile of 
Carfax these forty years, sir, that does'nt. know Jem 
Brank, sir. Did your honour ever hear of old Jem 
Brank." 

The Major, without taking the segar from between 
his lips, signified by a shake negative his total ignorance 
of Mr. Brank. 

Jem, in the meantime, had sucked in another vast 
treasure of smoke, which, unlike himself, he got rid of 
by means of three or four hasty jerks, and then resu- 
med — 

" Your honour, then, was a Cantab ?" 

'< Not at all," quoth the Major, smiling : ^^ you col- 
lege folks think ail the world must have been at coU 
lege. I never was either in Oxford or Cambridge in 
my life." 

Mr. Brank blew three or four clouds more, looked 
first at his own leg, then at the Major's, and said, *'Crave 
your pardon, sir, but I thought your honour seemed if 
tread a little tenderly.'' 

The Major smiled more pleasantly than before, and 
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knocking off the long graf tail of his segar against the 
edge of the elbow chair, said, ^' Yes, my good friend ; 
and jet, however odd it may seem to you, I never had 
a single touch of gout since I was born.'^ 

"Odear!" quoth Jem, "1 fear me your honour 
has had some bad accident, sir — Was it a hedge and a 
double-ditch, sir? — I think, for one, that no gentleman 
should suffer such a thing on his estate, sir." 

The Major laid his left hand gently upon his knce< 

J renounced the words, " Only Bunker's hill, Mr, 
Irank," and resumed his segar. He added, however, 
after a slight pause-^" I am so far on my way to Ox- 
ford, to enter my son at * * * college ; and here is 
another young gentleman, who does not know what 
college he is to be of/' 

Mr. Brank rose from his chair as if instinctively, 
on hearing this last sentence, and makingia low bow 
to the Major, said, " Crave your honour's pardon for 
my freedom, sir, but I am the barber of * * * *, (my 
mother was the laundress, sir, and my grandfather was 
head butler;) and 1 hope my young master will be Jem 
Brank's customer, sir. Excuse my freedom, your ho- 
iiour, but our trade's not what it used to be — and be- 
aides, it's a $hame to hear of it, sir — they've divided 
the ojfice, sir." 

" They've divided a sinecure, my friend," said the 
Major, laughing, ^' that is, if all your customers be like 
this. My boy has not a beard yet !" 

"A beard! Lord bless your honour, I was not ex- 
pecting a beard ; but my master can't go to hall with- 
out his hair being turned." 

" Well, well, Mr. Brank, if his hair must be turned, 
1 hope you'll take care not to turn his head along with 
it." 

" Many thanks to your honour's kindness — I have 
the honour to drink your honour and my young mas- 
ter's health," said Jem, lifting his tankard to his lips. 
He set it down, after taking what seemed to be no 
trivial pull, and then re-seatcd himself, having edged 
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off his chair, however, to a^mor« respectful distance 
from the chimney. 

^^ Dr. Kenhett is your head," quoth the major, '' but 
I am not acquainted with tlie names of any of the fel- 
lows* Who are the leading resident members of your 
college, Mr. Brank." 

^^0, there^s Mr. Ainsworth, an please your ho- 
nour, he's a chief manager now-a*days that the Pro* 
vost is rather failing, and he tutors most of the young 
gentlemen : and there's Mr* Leedes, a very fine man, 
he tutors a few too — I always dress Mr. Leedes — he's 
said to be a main strong'uii in the mathematical de- 

Sartment, sir ; and there's a young man, lately elected, 
Ir. Valpy ; and there's the senior fellow, sir, Mr. 
Burton, (here Jem's voice fell two or three notes,) 
who, if they say true, is the most learned man in all 
our college but he lives retired, sir — takes no part in 
any thing Tnat ^oes on among us, sir, and has not, I 
believe, had a smgle pupil these twelvemonths past. 
I only wait upon him on the Sundays." 

^^ And why does Mr. Burton live so retiredly, if 1 
may ask ?" 

^' Lord love your honour, there's ne'er a one can 
answer that question that 1 knows of — a very strange 
gentleman is Mr. Burton." 

^^ Well, but what is the common talk about him ? 
A man can never act strangely, without being strangely 
talked about." 

^^ Why," quoth Jem, (once more putting his pipe to 
his mouth, and at the same time drawing his chair 
somewhat nearer to the Major^s) — " why, really, to 
tell the truth, your honour, we knows nothing of it for 
certain : but the general saying is, as how Mr. Burton 
was crossed in love, for he was once, well do 1 re« 
member that, the very gayest gentleman in all St. 
John's, and he went abroad for a year or better, and 
he came back and stood for a fellowship in "* * ^ ; and 
he got it ; for, as I was saying, there's none like him 
for learning, but from that day to this, \^e has been an 
altered man,' sir. He's no more like the same Mr. 
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Barton that he was a matter of twenty years ago, no 
more than I'm like the Dean of Christ-church.'' 

" I never saw the Dean of Christ-church," said the 
Major; ^' but if you had been dressed in a cassock, 
Mr. Brank, I should certainly have taken you for a 
Prebendary, or a Doctor of Divinity at the least.'' 

" O Lord, sir," whispered Jem, " If I may be so 
bold, sir, I hope your honour won't teach my young 
master to talk so lightly about such great folks. O 
Lord, sir, there's a proper old saying we have, * hands 
gflF the bull-dogs, tongues off the caput.' " 

Just as Brank was finishing the above cautionary 
sentence, the coachman came into the house, announ- 
cing the completion of the blacksmith's labours. The 
officious barber was most active in arranging the Ma- 
jor's travelling cloak. The Major, in niturn, gave 
him half-a-crown to drink *' Mr. Harvey'a health :" 
— and the old Shrewsbury, in the course of another 
minute, was rolling once more smoothly and safely to- 
wards Oxford. 

Although Reginald did not take any part in the 
foregoing colloquy, yet he was a good deal interested . 
in the latter part of it; and indeed how could it be 
otherwise, since the only letter in his pocket-book was 
addressed to the gentleman whose singular habits of 
life had been the subject of discourse ? This was no 
other than the old and only friend whom his father bad 
Bupposed himself to possess in Oxford — this was the 
Tery Mr. Burton to whose care and superintendence 
kc had furnished his son with the warmest of introduc- 
tions and recommendations. However, he bad scarcely 
mentioned this to Major Harvey, when at last the long- 
looked-for Dome of Ratcliffe appeared in view, and 
Reginald had eyes for nothing but the opening eplen- 
dours of Rhedycina. 
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CHAPTER III. 

<' Tax not ibe prince or p»er with Tain expense, 
With ill-match'd aims the architect — who planned 
(Albeit labouring for a s'cantv band 
Of white-robed scholars only) sonSe immeiut 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. " 

So Bays (0 / si sic omnia /) a great living poet ; and, 
in truth, a very prosaic aninnal .must be be, wbo for 
the first time traverses that noble and ancient City of 
the Muses, without acknowledging the influences of the 
Genius Loci; and never was man or youth less ambi- 
tious of relisting such influences than Reginald Dal- 
ton. Born and reared in a wild sequestered province, 
he had never seen any great town of any sort, until ha 
began the journey now just about to be concluded. 
Almost at the same hour of the preceding evening, he 
bad entered Birmingham ; and what a contrast was 
here ! No dark narrow brick lanes, crowded with 
wagons — no flaring shop-windows, passed and re- 
passed by jostling multitudes — no discordant cries, no 
sights of tumult, no ring of anvils — every thing wear- 
ing the impress of a grave, peaceful stateliness— hoary 
towers, antique battlements, airy porticos, majestic 
colonades, following each other in endless succession on 
either side — lofty poplars and elms ever and anon lifting 
(heir heads against the sky, as if from the heart of those 
magnificent seclusions — wide, spacious, solemn streets 
— everywhere a monastic stillness and a Gothic gran- 
cieur.-— Excepting now and then some solitary gowned 
man pacing slowly in the moonlight, there was not a 
Boul in the High-street; nor, excepting here and there 
a lamp twinkling in ^^ some high lonely tower,'' where 
some one might, or might not, be *^ unsphering the 
spirit of Plato,'' was there any thing to show that tbo 
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renerablebaildings which lined it were actoalljr inha- 
bited.^ 

Reginald, in the hurry at Woodstock, had foivot to 
sajr anj thing to Chisney about what inn he should put 
up at in Ox&rd, so he entered, along with Mr. Mac- 
donald and the Harveys, the one where the coach 
stopped. It is one of the oldest in the town, — the 
same, indeed, if tradition may be trusted, where erst 
the Swan of Avon used sometioies to roost, when Sir 
William D'Avenant's motber^s husband was the inn- 
keeper. Major Harvey complained of his leg a little, 
for it was a sharp frost, and t^, with his son, retired 
almost immediately from the public room. And Re- 
dnald, although his spirits were far too much excited 
lor him to be thinking of weariness, was desirous to be 
early in bis bed, that he might be able to rise early 
and walk about the city before breakfast ; so he also, 
having swallowed a cup of coffee, was about to go up 
stairs, but Macdonald arrested his steps. — ^^ Hoots, 
hoots,'' quoth he ; '^ this is no neighbour-like beha- 
Tour at all, man. Dog on it, we\e been three days 
companions, and now yeVe at the end of your journey, 
and Vm off for Lunnun in the morning, and we'll may 
be ne'er meet other again, man. Just sit your ways 
down, Mr; Dalton, for we maun have ae mair crack 
tbegither ere we part.V Reginald could not, of course, 
resist this invitation, and he instantly resu.med his chair 
over against his Scottish friend. ^^ By and by," said 
Macdonald, ^4'm expectin^ a veryauld acquaintanceo' 
mine that^s in this town, to come and talk over a litlle 
businass wi' me, but a very little time will be enough 
for all we've gotten to say as to that matter ; and if 
he's no a changed man since I saw him last, he'll mak 
no mouths at a drap of something warm this frosty 
night, Od, we'll have something comfortable for sup- 
per, and keep it up cheerily for ance, man." Reginald 
touched the bell, and the bill of fare being produced, 
— " Od, save us," quoth the Scot, " it's as weel I had 
miud of that, though, 'Tis Friday night, and we maun 
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have a bit fried fish for Mr. Keith. Gae away, my lad,'' 
— addressing the waiter — ^^ and ask if there's ne'er 
such a thing as a haddock or a whiting about the house^ 
for weVe gotten a Roman to supper wi' us." 

^' Pm quite sure," replied the waiter, ^4hat there is 
not a single bit of fish, else it ^ould have been in the 
fare." 

"Ay," quoth Macdonald, "that's vera unlucky, 
man; but stop, here's snipes, I see, and they'll do 
weel enough at a pinch, for langnebbit water-fowl's 
nae flesh meat, I trow; and a marrow pudding's i' the 
bill too. Od, ye may e'en send it ben for the re- 
move; but be sure ye swear it's only eggs and but- 
ter, if there's ony questions speered. Gae your ways 
now, and see that 'tis a' right set about. Gae away, 
you lazy chield — tramp, I say. Od, ye stap about 
as grave like as if ye were some Principal yoursel, I 
think." 

"A jolly-looking old fellow, Mr. Macdonald." 

" Na, saw ye ever such a kyte, Mr. Dalton ? Gude 
save us a' ! — a waiter wi' a belly ! — He's no fed on deaf 
nuts, yon chiel, i'faith." 

Mr. Macdonald now called for pen. and ink, and 
having written and despatched a very brief note, be 
again turned to Reginald. " You must know, my young 
friend," he said, " that 'tis not ony common sneak of a 
priest body Pm sending for. Mr. Keith's a gentleman 
born — no a man in braid Scotland come of a belter 
family than he is. — Faith, if he hadna been a Roman 
priest, he would have been a very good laird this day.'' 

" Don't suppose I have any prejudice against a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, merely because he is one," 
said Reginald. " My own mothe^, sir, was of that 
persuasion." 

" Na, I ken naething about that, Mr. Dalton ; but 
my troth, though Archy Keith might have done a very 
gowk-like thing when he joined their cloth, it cannot 
be disputed that he has done a very genteel part by 
sticking to it — ^more genteel than sensible, to my think- 
ikg, but however, — Od, man, if he had only flung by 
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his gown, he might hare been Keith of Keithqahaiig8 
at this blessed hour ; bat he had ta'eo the vows, je see, 
and he wouldna hear a word about it, but just let his 
blither be the laird, and could be.got to accept of no- 
thing but a stna^ bit matter of an annuity to himself.^' 

"Very like a gentleman and a man of honour in- 
deed,'' said Reginald. "And he is now the Catholic 
priest here, I suppose.'' 

" Ay, he's just come ower the sea to be at the head 
of a small Roman Catholic congregation here ; but I 
assure ye 'tis a sair downcome for Mr. Keith. He had 
a very fine living in Germany, but now Buonaparte 
has dung him out, as he has mony a ane that's cheaper 
o't, in his time. But Arcby Keith was aye a contented 
creature. I would not wonder if ye were to see him 
with just as blithe a face as if naething had liappened 
tillhjm*" 

" I shall be very "happy, indeed, sir, to see so truly 
respectable a gentleman as your friend." 

They might have been talking together in this sort of 
strain for rather more than half-an-hour, ere the waiter 
ushered in a little old man wrapt in a dark cloak, with 
a great deal of fur about it, who paused for a moment 
in the door-way, and then trotting up to Macdonald, 
shook him by both hands, and, raising himself on tip- 
toe, kissed first the one cheek, and then the other. It 
was at .first, " My dear Mr. Macdonald," and " Mjir dear 
Mr. Keith ;" but they were at '' Hech.me !" and " Oh, 
Ralph, man !" ere they quitted hold of each other's 
hands. 

After the first heat of their salutation was over, Mr. 
Macdonald introduced Reginald Dalton to his friend,, 
and the old gentleman bowed himself half-a-dozen 
times, with an elaborate courtesy that rather discon- 
certed our homebred youth. The two Scots then re- 
tired to the other end of the room, and laying their 
heads together over a side-table, conversed fur some 
time in whispers. Reginald was too well-bred to look 
in that direction, but he saw, in the course of one or 
two involuntary glances, that some papers were ex- 
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changed between them ; and he i*atber thought several 
bank-notes were, inter a/ui,' handed to the priest by 
the Presbyterian, 

However, it was not long ere they both came back . 
to the fire-side. -Mr. Keith, throwing off his formida- 
ble cloak, exhibited a suit of black, and a pair of tall 
dragoon boots, both of these too clumsily fashioned to 
be suspected for English manufacture. He wore a 
brown periwig, curled all over in straight lines, which 
also had an outlandish aspect ; and he drew from the 
side pocket of his mantle, ere he laid it away from him, 
a long and massy tobacco-pipe, the silk-wrapt stalk and 
silver chain-work of which were exposed to view, while 
its fine Meerschaum head remained closely swathed in 
a bag of crimson leather. But although the good man 
had begun to produce the picker, the flint, and all 
his subsidiary smoking-tackle, he laid them aside with 
an air of great resignation, when the waiter came into 
the room with his tray, " dispensing odorous sweets ;" 
and both the snipes and the marrow- pudding met with 
a most orthodox degree of attention at his hands. The 
cloth being removed, and the decanters substituted, 
Mr. Keith composed a jolly mixture of toddy, which 
he called ein trejffliches ponch, &red his picturesque tube, 
and talked gaily of Old Scotland, and dear Germany, 
his second *' fatherland," between the rolling puffs. 

"My certy, Archy Keith," quoth Macdonald, " but 
you must have had a proper run for it. By Jove, it 
was a lucky chance that brought the flying Brunswick- 
ers in your. way, my boy." 

" Flying Brunswickers !" quoth he, discharging a 
treble vapour ; " I promise you they had but little the 
look of flying, notwithstanding. Our French lads 
crackit crously enow, I warrant yf , and they had all 
their guns upon the brigg too, and every thing looked . 
like a brave siege, at the least penny. But, 'faith^ sir, 
the first Brunswick Schako shook their mettle f«r them, 
and all our swashing custom-house billies took to their 
heels; and tjie soldiers, there was a matter of six 
' hundred, laid down their guns in the market, though 
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there were but som^ handred and fifty and a Couple 
of six*pounders, to guard both them and the town when 
it was done." 

" What town was this man ?^^ quoth Macdonald. 

" Bremeni to be sure. Did not I tell you it was 
from thence *we made our escape ?" 

'^ Indeed, but you did no such things, Mr. Keith ; I 
thought you said it was Leipsic you took to after your 
misfortunes." 

'^ Misfortune ! pooh, pooh ! We'se not call it by a 
hard name that has brought us home once more ; for 
after a^ Ralph Macdonald, home's home, and I reckon 
myself at home when Pm in Britain — indeed I do." 

" To be sure you do," cried Macdonald : " d- 
it, man, can a man be the less a Briton, because he 
happens to have been bom of one religion or another?" 

" 1 don't speak," cried Mr. Keith, " of being born 
this or that, Mr. Macdonald ; but can a man be the 
less a Briton, sir, because he be in heart and in since- 
rity of the religion of the Alfreds, the Bruces, the 
Wallaces, the Mores ?-^or if ypu speak of poets, sir, 
what, after all, have ye to set j^gainst the Popes, the 
pry dens, ay, and the Shakspeares^?" 

^^ I beg your pardon," said Reginald, '^ but indeed, 
sir, I never before heard that Shakspeare was a Ca- 
tholic." 

^' Perhaps not," said the priest, gradually rising out 
of his usual quiet tone ; '' but do only think of it, sir. 
Shakspeare lived under Elizabeth and James I.; he 
lived when the prejudices against the Catholics were 
at their first and most furious heat ; he lived when 
the stage was a court amusement, in a higher and 
truer sense than it has ever since been ; he lived 
when literature was, comparatively speaking, a guiles- 
less, artless thing, when men spoke in their works 
what they thought and felt in their own heads and 
hearts, sir ; above all, he was Shakspeare, and yet 
where, in all his writings, do you find a single sarcasm 
against the old Faith? Had Shakspeare lived novf^ 
and been a Tory or a Whig^ do ye suppose he could 
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have beiped aburiDg, in some way or other, them that 
'belonged to the party opposite to his ? No, no, sir, 
yoa find no cunning crafty confessors, no infidel 
monks, no lascivioiis nuns, in his* writings ; on the 
contrary, yoa find him daring to exhibit these charac- 
ters under the best possible point of view — uniformly 
to— and this in the rery face of the feelings and pre« 
judice8-*-the most violent feelings, and the most vio- 
lent prejudices— of the audiences on whose breath his 
existence depended — and do you after all this, doubt 
that Shakspeare was a Catholic at heart? or, believ- 
ing that he was such, do you, does any man, dare to 
say, that ours is an un-English Faith ?" 

Mr. Macdonald coughed and nodded to Reginald 
once or twice during this dissertation, as if to cautioa 
him against saying any thing that might tend to prolong 
the discussion — and indeed the youth himself was 
sufficiently unwilling to do so, seeing, as he did, how 
the old gentleman's face had flushed, and all the light 
gayety of his previous manner been lost, in conse- 
quence of the broaching of these too interesting to- 
pics. But the moment Mr. Keith paused in his strain, 
his countryman broke in with *^ Ye've letten a' the to- 
bacco drap out of your pipe, man ; fill your tumbler 

again; wha cares a fiddler's d what profession a 

playactoring chield Uke Shakspeare made ? Fill up 
your glass again, I say, and let's hear how you and 
the young leddy won away frae the French in the 
hincferend." 

With a placid smile the old man did as he was bid 
as to the tumbler ; and, relighting his pipe at the same 
time, came back to his campaign quite in his custom- 
ary soft and agreeable tone of voice. '' If it had been 
only myself," said he, ^^ ye ken wee!, Ralph Macdo- 
nald, 1 had seen the like before, and could have 
borne't alt without mickle gruing." 

" Ah ! plague on you, Pse warrant ye thought the 
forty-five was come back again ; but your shanks were 
suppler then, I'm thinking, my friend." 
- ^' Troth, Ralph, but they served me in decent stead, 
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nevertheless, man. At first, to be sure, we bad only 
one horse between ns, and my poor lassie, nothing 
. could persuade her but she must walk, and I ride. I 
took her up behint me, to be sure, but then the beast 
flung and capered like mad ; and though I got her to 
mount now and then afterward, it was never ten mi- 
nutes till down she lap again, and would have me up 
right or wrong. To say the truth, I had had a very 
bad fever and cold, and was but weakly at the time.^' 
'^ What a sair turn for the puir lassie 1'^ said Mac- 
donald :-*-at the same time he whispered to Reginald, 
" 'Tis Mr. Keith's niece he's speaking o' — She's come 
over wi' him from Germany in the midst of all these 
troubles, ye see." 

"Troubles! houts, bouts! we aye keepit up our 
hearts weel enough, an' be not when we came to the 
waterside, the Linda they call it, and found there was 
never a boat to be had for love or money, every stick 
burnt and riven by that tinckler chield Rewbell — ^and 
nothing for it but the swimming. God safe us ! I 
thought at the first glimpse o't, that all was over wi^ 
poor Ellen and me ; for what kind of a hand could an 
old man like me, or a bit delicate thing like Ellen, 
make of swimming such a broad water i4i theTni^st.of 
a hundred and fifty tramping soldiers, wi' wives and 
bairns, and bag and baggage, and Rcwbell at our very 
heels ? However, God be thanked, the commander 
persuaded his men to leave every thing behind them ; 
and a canny chiel of a hussar clinkit up Ellen behint 
him before we could say Jack Robinson, and I spurred 
my beast, and in we plunged. Sore work it was, sirs, 
but we got well through at the upshot, with no greater 
damage than a good ducking ; for as to me, the water 
rose far o'er the saddle ; and Ellen, when she came 
ashore, was as duckit as a water-wagtail. We had no 
time to think o' these matters, though. On we be- 
hooved to tra^p,and we got all to the Duke's quarters 
about two in the morning. But, i'faith, it would have 
done your heart good, to see how she endured it all ^ 
never blenching a cheek, nor making a single c»m- 
Vol. I. 12 
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plaint; but runniog hither and tbitberio get irhatsbe 
cmU for flae, that could do little or nothing fer nj* 
selfi the cold water bad made me bio rheumatical about 
the legs.'' 

^^ A fiine-spirited lass indeed," quoth Macdonald. 

^^ A noble young lady, truly," cried Reginald Dal- 
ton. 

^^ Ye may say all tbat," quoth the old gentleipan 
quietly, yet fervently — ^^But, God bless us! we had 
worse before us, though we thought all our troubles 
had been over, in a manner, when we were beside the 
Duke." 

'^ He had hot wark to win away, the papers said," 
quoth Macdonald. 

'^ Hot work, and cold work too," said the Priest ; 
" and I promise ye we had our share of both ; but all's 
well that ends well ; here we are, safe and sound, in 
merry England !" 

'^ Merry England, forsooth !" said Macdonald ; ^' a 
pretty sort of merriment, my certy !— But get on, man, 
let's hear the upshot." 

" Why, you see, we were laid, little Ellen and 1, 
in a queer out-of-'the-way nook, far ben in one of their 
great Bauer's houses, where there's cattle, and poul- 
try, and men, women, and bairns, all stowed away at 
night, beneath the same roof; a place as big as one 
of your kirks in Scotland, or an honest man's barn in 
merry England, or dull England if you will have it so. 
There we lay, wrapt up, as best we might be^ with an 
old cloak or two hung up between us and the crowd- 
ing and racket that was in the place ; for 1 believe 
there were a couple o' score of soldiers all snoring 
upon the floor as well as we : and to be sure, we had 
both had weariness enow ; and we slept as soundly, 
sirs, as if we had been in our beds." 

" Faith," quoth Macdonald, '* ye were aye a braw 
-sleeper ; Fse say that for you, Maister Keith." 

<^To be sure I was; and I hope I shall be so for 
some time yet ; and then there will be no fear about 
steep enow, my friend ; but, as ill luck would have it, 
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the alarm Was given^^rery (Juielly y6u may suppotfe-^ 
about half past four o'clock, and the soldiers trooped 
away as l^htly as they could, and little Ellen and I 
were clean foi^otten ; and^ after all, what can one 
say, they were in such a hurfy and bustle. They had 
been every soul of therrt out of the Dorf for half an 
hour, or near hand it, ere the old Bauer's wife, redding 
up her odds and ends a little, found us sleeping in our 
bit corner. The good body raised us with a thumping 
shake, J warrant ye; and up we got, and soon found 
what had happenied. However, the old Frau was a 
mettlesome body, and she swore we might overtake 
them yet, ere the sea came in. For you must ktiow, 
the Duke had heard of the English ships beinfi^dff the 
headland about five miles below, and the great matter 
was to get there by crossing the bay— which is a great 
waste of sands when the tide's out, andtbe sea itself, 
when 'tis in. When we got down to the shore, there 
was a mist upon the sands, but we could see the hind- 
most of the Brunswickers. 1 take it they might be the 
best part of a mile before us. What was to be done ? 
If we staid where we were, we must of course fall 
into RewbelPs mouth, and what could We expect but 
to be sent away into some French Prison, for there 
were plenty o' people that could have recognised us 
at Bremen ; and there could have been no denying 
that we had tried to get off alongst with the Bruns- 
wickers. If we ventured oi), it was a bold venture, 
but Ellen was the first to say that we had much better 
try it-, and, faith, my heart was up too; and when the 
kind-hearted old Frau offered to giye us her knecht 
and a couple of horses to go over to (he iieadland 
with us, there was no more word of disputing^ — we 
buckled up our alls ; that was soon done, I trow ; — 
and so we took tlie sand gaily, Ellen cantering her 
beast at my side, as lightly as if she had been riding at 
a broose>^^ 

" 1 take it, sir," interrupted Reginald, " that these 
sands are much like some I canoe over the other day^ 
on my way from Furness to I^ncaster.^' 
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^' Like enoughi" quoth he ; " like enoagh, it maj 
be 80 ; and I promise ye, I shall be in no harry to 
ride that journey, if they have the same look with 
them, my young gentleman.^' 

^* Get on, get on, man," roared Macdonald. 

*' Well, sir, we did get on," he proceeded ; " and 
we got on bravely and gaily too, for a time, till all at 
once, sirs, the Bauer-knecht, that rode before us, 
halted. The mist, you will observe, had been clearing 
away pretty quickly on the right-hand, but it was darK 
enough towards the front, and getting darker and 
darker ; but^we thought nought onH till the boy pulled 
up. ' Meinherr, Meinherr !' cried the fellow, ' I am 
afraid I hear the water.' He stopt for a moment, and 
then said, * Stay you for a moment where you are, and 
I'll soon see whether we are right.' With that, off he 
went, as if the devil was at bis tail ; and we, what 
could we do — we stood like two stocks — ^and poor 
little Ellen, she looked into my face so wofully, that I 
wished ^ God we were both safe in the blackest hole 
pfBieche. In short, I suppose he had not galloped 
half a bow-shot, ere we quite lost sight of the fellow, 
but for several minutes more we could hear his horse's 
hoofs on the wet sand. We lost that too — and then, 
sirs, there came another sound, but what it was we 
could not at first bring ourselves to understand. Ellen 
stared me in the face again, with a blank look, you 
may swear ; and, ^ Good God !' said she at last, ^ I am 
certain it's the sea, uncle ?' — ' No, no !* said I, * Lis- 
ten, listen ! I'm sure you are deceived.' She looked 
and listened, and so did I, sirs, keenly enough ; and, 
in a moment, there came a strong breath of wind, and 
away went the mist driving, and we heard the regular 
heaving and rushing of the waters. ' Ride, ride, my 
dear uncle,' cried Ellen, ^ or we are lost ;' and off we 
both went, galloping as hard as we could away from 
the waves. My horse was rather the stronger one of 
the pair, but at length he began to pant below me, and 
just then the mist dropt down again thicker and thick- 
er on the right and left, and I pulled up in a new ter- 
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ror, Ic6t we should be separated ; but Ellen wafi aloog 
side in a laoment, and, faith, however it was, she baa 
more qafmnesa with her than I could muster. She put 
out her band,.|^CK)r girl, and gra&ped mine, and there 
we. remained for, i dare say, two or three minutes, 
our borsesst b^th of them quite, blown, and we knowing 
no more t^i^ the man in the moon where we were, 
either bj ibc'Village or our headland." 

The old gentleman paused for a moment, and then 

went on in a much lower tone — '' I fee] it all as if it were 

7i(w^ sirs ; I was like a man bewildered in a dream. I 

have aora.e dim sort of remembrance of my beast paw* 

ing and plashing with his fore feet, and looking down 

and seeing some great slimy eels — never were such 

loathsome wretches — twisting and twirling on the 

aaad, which, by the way, was more water than sand 

ere that tin^. I also recollect a screaming in the air, 

uM then: a flapping of wings closp to my ear almost, 

aod th^ a great cloud of the aea*mews drivii^ over us 

away into the heart of the mist. Neither of us saiid 

any thing, but we just began to ride on again, though, 

God knows, we knew nothing of whither we were 

going; hut we still kept hand in hand. We rode a 

good ^pace, till that way also we found ourselves get- 

tiag upon the sea ; and so round and round, till we 

were at last convinced the water had completely 

hemmed us all about. There were the waves tramp* 

Ung, trampling towai^d us, whichever way we turned 

our horses' heads, and the mist was all this while 

thickening more and more ; and if a great cloud of it 

was dashed away now and then with the wind, why, 

sirs, the prospect was but the more rueful, for the sea 

was round us every way. Wide and far we could see 

nothing but the black w.ater, and the waves leaping up 

here and there upon the sand-banks. 

'' Well, sir, the poor dumb hoM|6, they backed of 
themselves as the waters came jjking toward us. 
LtOaking round, snorting, snuffing, and prickii^ their 
ears, the poor things seemed to be as sensible as our* 
selves to th^ sort of condition we were all in ; and 
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while EHen^a hand wning knioe more and more cloaeljr, 
they also, one would have thoaeht, were alwajt ahriiik- 
ing nearer and nearer to each other, jast as they had had 
the sanie kind of feelings. Ellen, 1 can tell toq ^rtiat 
her behaviour was. f don't believe there^s a bold 
man in Europe would have behaved so welly sirs. Her 
cheek was white enough, and her lips were as white 
as if they had never had a drop of blood in tb^m ; 
but her eye, God bless me ! after the first two or three 
minutes were over, it was as clear as the bonniest blue 
sky ye ever looked upon. I, for my part, I cannot 
help saying it, was, after a little while, more grieved, 
far more, about her than myself. 1 am an old man, 
sirs, and what did it signify ? but to see her at biythe 
seventeen — But, however, wh^ should 1 make many 
words about all that ? 1 screamed, and screamed, and 
better screamed, but she only squeezed my hand, and 
shook her bead, as .if it was all of no avail. I had 
shouted till I was as hoarse as a raven, and was just 
going to give up all farther thoughts of making any ex- 
ertion ; for, in truth, I began to feel benumbed and list- 
less all over, my friends — when we heard a gun fired. 
We heard it quite distinctly, though the mist was so 
thick that we could see nothing. I cried then ; you 
may suppose how I cried ; and Ellen too, though she 
had never opened her lips before, cried as lustily as 
she could. Again the gun was fired, and again we 
answered at the top of our voices ; and then, God 
bless me ! — was there ever such a moment ? We heard 
the dashing of the oars, and a strong breeze lifted the 
mist like a curtain from before us, and there was a boat 
— a joliy ten-oar boat, sheering right through the waters 
toward us, perhaps about a couple of hundred yards 
off. A sailor on the bow hailed and cheered us ; but 
you may imagine how far gone we were when 1 tell 
you that I scarc^k|^ook notice it was in English the 
man cried to us.*'^^ 

*' In five minutes we were safe on board. They were 
kind, as kind as could be — good jolly English boys, 
every soul of them. Our bc^ir lad was sitting in the 
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midst of them with a brandy bottle at his head ; and 
poor soul, he had need enough of comfort, to be sore, 
lor to Heligoland he most go — ^and thr^e horses lost, 
of course — besides the anxiet j of his friends* 

'^ It was a good while ere 1 got my thoughts any ways 
collected about me. Ellen, poor thing, sat close nes- 
tled beside me, shaking all over like a leaf. But yet 
it was she that first spoke to me, and, upon my soul, I 
think her face was more woful than it had ever been 
when we were in our utmost peril ; it was a sore sight, 
truly, that had made it so, and the poor lassie's heart 
was visibly at the bursting. There were our two 
horses — the poor dumb beasts — what think ye of it? 
— ^there they were, both of them, swimming just by 
the stern of the boat. And our honest Bauer, God 
bless me ! the tears were running over his face while 
he looked at them; and by and by one of the poor 
creatures made an exertion and came off the side of 
the boat where the lad ^at, quite close to oui^elves, 
with an implorin? look and a whim*^<7 cry, that cut me 



f^^T^^^' ""^ **'°"g'^ '^^ rascaJi; Danes ES 
w«?lfir!,\* """^ co'^ardly manner; whenever we 
were oW,ged to come near their side on the tack^'hej 
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were such miserable iiwidsat their guas, that not obe 
shot ever came witbio fiftjr jrarda of one vossei that was 
theie. It would have been aa easy matter ix* have 
bnrnt Bremerlee aboat their ears, bat the Duke was 
anxtoos to have his poor fellows ia thoir quafters — 
God knows, they had had a sore campaign one way 
and another — and so we only gave them a few shots, 
just to see them skippii^ about upon the sand, and so 
passed them all, and got safe out of the Weser. We 
reached Heligobnd next day, and then, you know» we 
wer» at home among plenty of English, and Kilen 
nors^ my rlieumatics ; and as soon as 1 was able to 
move, we came over in one of the King's packets, and 
here we are, alivo and kicking — ^I will say it once more 
<-4o merry Engltmd.^^ 

" Well, well, man," said Macdonald, " yeV-« had a 
. perHotts journey, and you may e'en take thiagii yoar 
own way, if it mast b« so ; but what, I pray you^. has 
made you change your tune so ? Sure you used to be 
a reiler, and a^ttejr one too, or I'm^uch mietakeni" 
^H .rTi 5J|JS?qaStJrtHraigefrtlema7^^ 'B»|ght 

^^ '^^^f I were in a railing humour. B..t I've 

TlS^jftTsee changes that may well shut my mouth :— 
iS the day, s1r,»-he P'o<=l«ded,l.fUngb« voice 

- l-« I well mind the day, sir, when a Catholic gentle- 
man could neither inherit the estate of his ancestors 
without some beggarly quirk to evade th« jaws, Mj 
buy lands, nor leave them to his bairna— I weel mind 
the day, sir, when the Honourable James Talbot was 
tried in an English court, tried like a felon, for being 
in Catholic orders-1 mind good worthy Mr. Malony 
being tried in the same way, and sentenced to perpe- 
tual imprisonment, because he pleaded |«»%, «<«•- 
Booth. 'I'hese days are all gone past, Mr. MacdonaW ; 
King George, though 1 bore arms myself, when 1 war 
' abelrdlesslifa, against his grandfather, is ago^f"^ 
and a good king, sir, and the prejudices of P«opi«n««f 
iust get time to wear oat. 1 shall not hve to so* *e 
•kay-^that I can scarcely expect-but come i* J«"»»- 

i Mi you, Mr. Dalton, I hope will kve to see it, flfkaa 
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it will be no blot on any man's escatcheon to be a 
Petre, a Jerningham,a Throgmorton, or a Clifford.'' 

^' You need not be in such a beat, man," quotb ^ 
Macdonald ; *' I'm sure I'm none o' the enemies of 
your claims, as ye call them. For my part, I think 
the Church of Rome and the Church4>f England are 
sib to the back-bone — four pennies the one, and a 
groat the other.'* 

" Ay, ay, have I gotten ye there at last, ye foul 
Whig loon?" cried Keith, throwing, himself back in 
his chair with a scornful smile ; " flave I broughf ye 
to the sticking-place at length, my friend ? It is spch 
friendship as yours, sir, that disgraces us now, and Abes 
more harm to the cause than all the open enemie^ we 
ever mustered. You hate Episcopacy, sir; you hatp 
THE church; you are a vile Whig, it was born in 
you, and bred in' you, and it will rot in your bones, 
man. It's just you, and the like o' you, being with us, 
that makes those that should be with us stand against 
us ; and if there's too many of ourselves that are 
taken in wi' your vile snares, so much the worse.— 
Shame ! Shame ! and a black shame on all such tod's 
tricks, I say. NoN tali auxilio, now befensoribus 
ISTIS !" 

" Hear till him, hear till him, Mr. Dalton ! Wha 
saw ever sic a bleeze ?" t 

But the jarring string had been touched, and the 
old man had risen and flung his* mighty cloak about 
bis shoulders ere Macdonald could find means to 
pacify him. He walked to the door in high dudgeon, 
but turned again juct after he had laid his fingers on the 
lock, and resuming all the suavity of his usual smik; 
which was in truth a most mild and gracious one, said, 
^' We must not part in iil blood, though, for all this, 
Ralph Macdonald. Here's my hand — God bless you 
-^ie my love to all friends in the Land o* Cakesi^ 
tilat will be no great trouble to you now-a-days,man.V 

They shook hands, whispered together for a littfe 
while at the door of the room, and then, after wishing 
Reginald good-night, in a tone of great courtesy, and 
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.ddng, that, as he was about to be a resident in Ox- 
brd, be hoped to have tbe pleasure of meeting with 
him again, the good priest withdrew. 

MacdoDald, drawing his chair close to the firc-phice, 
eUteitakied Reginald with a few moments* conversa- 
tionabout the oA father and his adventurous expedi- 
tioil { and then these two coach acquaintances ex- 
changed a tolerably affectionate farewell. Mr. Mac- 
donald was to set off at seven next morning jt>er Bobart, 
so &at they had but little prospect of seeing each 
othS* again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The bed-room, to which Betty Chambermaid con- 
dncted our young gentleman, was in a part of the 
iioose very remote irom their supper-parlour. It is 
one of a great number situated along the line of an 
open wooden gallery, and its windows look oat upon a 
lane branching from the street that gives entrance to 
the inn. Reginald, seeing that there was still fine 
moonlight, went to the window to peep out for a 
moment, ere he should undress himself. He threw 
up the sash, and was leaning over the balcony, con- 
templating a noble Gothic archway on the other side 
of the lane, when several persons turned the corner 
from the street, some retreating^ apparently, and 
others following; for, though none of them were 
moving at speed, there was opposition and anger in 
the tones of the voices. 

^' Say the word, then, speak it out/' cried one voice, 
V* Say Town, d— — ye, or I'll floor your carcass." 

• " Oown or Tbron.^" roared another ;^ "speak, or oy 
jingo " 

" Stand back, stand back, 1 say : halt, you knaves,^- 
diouted a third — ^^ I am a clergyman." 
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Reginald thought it W9A certainly very like Mr. 
Keith's voice ; but they were all on the dark fide of 
the lane, and he listened for another moineiit. 

^M am a clergyman, I am a priest, sirs,'' was reite- 
rated. 

"* A clei^yman ! Then the devil's in't if you're 
not a gownsman*— down with him, down with turn, I 
say." 

<' Come, come, don't meddle with him ; he's an old 
fellow, Hitchins." 

" Old ! d— '— him, haven't they battered old Dry's 
windows about his ears ? down with him !" 

'^Staund back, I say; help, help! — God sauf us! 
watch, watch ! Stap out, ony one o' you, if you're 

MEN." 

Reginald could no longer be mistaken : He seized 
the poker, got out upon the balcony, and dropt on the 
pavement in a twinkling. 

" Gown or Town ? Gown or Town ?'' 

'^ Cowards! rascals! back, you scoundrels !-^Mr. 
Keith, Mr. Keith, here stand beside me, sir." 

A violent tussle ensued : one fellow aimed a blow 
at the priest's head, which he parried secundum ariemy 
and returned with energy. Of two that attacked Re- 
ginald, one got a push in the midriff that made him 
sick as a dog ; the other, after inflicting a sharp cut 
%ith his stick, was repaid by a crashing blow that 
might have shivered the scapula of a Molineaux. 
The priest and another fellow, getting into close em- 
brace, rolled down together, town uppermost, in the 
kennel. Black eyes and bloody noses were a drug. 
Reginald broke a bludgeon ; but the poker flew from 
his grasp in doing so. Fists sounded like hammers 
for a few seconds ; and then Town, first retreating for 
a few paces in silence, turned absolute tail, and ran 
into the street screaming and bellowing, /'Toww! 
Town ! Town !" 

REGINALD- 

I am afraid you're hurt, sir. Takd my aim, lSr« 
Keith. 
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KEITH* 

Tbere—that^s a braw lad. Foal fa' the tinkler 
loons ! Four on an auld man ! 

REGINALD* 

Here's yoor pipe, sir; Pm afraid 'tis quite broken* 

KEITH* 

Never heed the stalk. Ah me, my bonny meers- 
chaum ! it's a' smashed— Just feel the bag, man* 

REGINALD* 

Wrap your cloak about you, sir, and let's walk as 
fast as we can, for tbey may come back. 

KEITH* 

My certy, there was ane o' them got his fairin — 
he'll no fash us. Come awa, come awa-^but what 
am I saying ? ye have lost your hat* 

REGINALD. 

I never had it — never mind* Is your house far 
off? 

KEITH* 

Nae lang gate — ^but mercy on me, I'm no gaun to 
take you wi' me at this time o' night, calland* 

REGINALD* 

No time for speeches, Mr. Keith; come along, show 
me the way, sir* 

Enter Pkoctor* 

PROCTOR* 

Here they are — ^here's some more of them — grap- 
ple them, my lads* Are these your companions, you 
scoundrel ? 

PRISONER (blubbering*) 

Oh let me go, sir — let me go for'this once ! — doey, 
doey now. 

KEITH. 

That's just one of the chaps that set on us. Keep 
your grip, lad, that's the very chield that flung me-— I 
ken him by the red waistcoat* 

PROcf&R* 

Who are you ? Are you Gownsmen ? Young man. 
how dare ye be without your academicals ? 
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RKGINAtD. 

)!m not a member of the Universitir, sir, though I 
mean to be so to-morrow mording. They were maul* 
iog this old gentlemaQ in the street, and I came out to 
assist him. 

HVLL-Doo (whispering PROCTcfei*) 

'Tis the new-comer Papish priest, your honour* 
PROCTOR (hastily •) 

Come, come, get away home, both of you ; and 
you, young man, what^s your name — Dalton,doye 
say ? Be sure you call on me at ten o^clock. Come 
along, Roberts — look sharp, Munday* 

So saying, the Proctor, a most portly figure in cap 
and gown, with long and wide black velvet sleeves, to< 
gather with bis attendants, who werestout fellows, with 
loose blue gowns and batons, went off ai hastily as they 
had come — their prisoner being quickened in his pacei 
by an occasional kick, blow, or tug. The old rriest 
and Reginald, as soon as they were gone, proceeded 
arm in arm to the end of the Bridge— not the slightest 
appearance of disturbance met them— ^^very thing was 
as quiet as if no row since time began had ever waked 
the echoes of the Charwell. The Priest stopped at 
the door of r small house in St. Clement's, and Rari«> 
nald immediately touched the knocker for him. ** Go 
your ways home to your bed, my kind young friend,'' 
quoth the Priest. ** God bless you for all your kind- 
ness — Gae away hame now, and sleep sounds for 
you've done a good deed, my man — and- 111 take it 
very kind indeed, if ye'il come and see me ill flie 
morning, if ye have leisure.'^ 

A soft female voice said from withiO) ^^Whe^a 
there ?" 

" It's me, my darlitte," answered the old maiiy and 
(he door was opened. A young girl, with a candle iaher 
band, appearcKl in the entrance, and uttered something 
aosriously and quickly in a language which RegioiM 
did not understand. *^ Mda susses kind,'' he anawer* 
ed-*-** my bonny lassie) it'aa mere scar^ just at flea« 

Vol. 1. 13 
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bite — Vm all safe and sound, thanks to this joung geh" 
tleman. — Mr. Dalton, allow me to have the honour 
of presenting you to my niece, Miss Hesketh. Mi8» 
Horii^th- Mr. Dalton. But we shall be better ac- 
quainted hereafter, I trust/' 

The old mfn shook Reginald most afTectionately by 
the hand, and repeating his request that be should go 
instantly home, he entered the house — the door was 
closed — and Reginald stood alone upon the way* The 
thing had past in a single instant, yet when the vision 
withdrew, the boy felt as if that angel-face could 
n^ver quit his imagination. So fair, so pensive — ^yet 
so sweet and light a smile — such an air of hovering, 
timid grace — -such a clear, soft eye— such raven silken 
tresses beneath that flowing veil-^never had his eye 
beheld such a creature — 'it was as if he had jhad one 
momentary,glig>psQ into, some purer, happier, lovelier 
world tbtn^nis. 

He stood for some moments riveted to the spot 
where this beautiful vision had gleamed upon him* 
He looked up and^saw, as be thought, something white 
at one of the windows^--but that too was gone ; and, 
after a little while, he began to walk back slowly into 
the city* He could not, however, but pause again for 
a moment when he reached the bridge ; — the tall fair 
tower of Magdalene appeared so exquisitely beautiful 
above its circling groves — and there was something so 
soothing to his imagination, (pensive as it was at the 
mom.ent,) in the dark flow of the Charwell gui^ling be- 
l<>w him within its frii^e of willows. He stood lean- 
ing oyer the parapet, enjoying the solemn loveliness of 
the scene, when of a sadden, the universal stillness 
wa^idistdrbed once more by a clamour of rushing feet 
and impetuous voices* 

An]|ious to get back to the inn without being in- 
volved in any new riot, he resumed and quickened hia 
pace* By crossing to the dark side- of the way, he 
b^ed to escape observation, and gain his quarters in 
safety ; butthe sounds, became louder and louder as be 
aiivanced, and he had not moved many paces beyond 
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file arch of old Anthony-a-Wood, ere he saw that a 
groupe of young men were standing at no great, dis- 
tance right before him on the street. One or two of 
them had caps on their heads, and they appeared for 
the moment to be all laying their head^ together as in 
consultation^ so that he said to himself they must be 
.gownsmei^, and so on he went towards them, without 
fear of being molested. 

He was bailed by the old cry, " Town or Gown?" 
when he came near them ; but before he could make 
any answer, Frederick Chisnoy reeled from the midst 
of the groupe, and exclaimed, seizing him by the collar, 
" Oh yon dog, where have you been hidiog yourself^ 
I called at both the Star and the King^s Arms for vSfuh--- 
Here, my hearties, here's my gay young fresKman — 
here's my Westmoreland Johnny Raw, — he went on, 
hickuping between eviery word — '*4iere^8 my friend 
Reginald D^Iton, boys, we'll initiate him in style." 

Reginald was instantly surrounded by a set of young 
fellows, all evidently very much flustered with wine, 
sWho saluted him with such violent shaking of hands, 
as is only to be expected from the '* Baccho pleni," 
or acquaintances often years' standing. 

" Stand fast, there !" cried Chisney, who seemed, 
though excessively drunk, to be in some sort the leader 
of the party. " Stand fast, my hearties, and we'll 
soon get caps and gowns for us all — this is certainly 
old Teddy's ; but, by Jupiter, 1 can't read sign-posts 

by moonlight, I never could. Look up, Dalton, 

your eye is unsophisticated — can you spell what'zi 
over the door, there ?" • 

"There is nothing but Theed," he answered. 

"Ah ! by Jupiter, 1 knew I could not be far wront,'. 
Well, now, what's to be done? Shall we rouse old 
5nip?" 

'*^ Riftg the bell," ciiSNE^. *^.<ig — they're 

" Do, do, Daltop peace, yo« riuf'- 
nearest it," crisd the door this * 

" But whv '* SECONO arnere, here's a gown for 
what a 61 sport his oak, ("tight. lExtunt. 
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THSBD. 

O Mr. Chisnejr, is that you, Mr. Chisnej ? That I 
should be so treated by an oM customer ! O Mr. 
Cbisuey, Mr. Chisney ! 

CHISNET. 

I'll tell you what it is, Tbeed, if you dooH open 
your door, and gire us three or four caps and gowns 
— no matter wl^t sort they are, any thin^ that's in 
ihe shop-— by Jupiter, you shall never put in a single 
stitch for Christ-Church. 

THEEO« 

O Mr. Chisney, Mr. Chisney, you were always a 
civil gentleman ; but who have ye got with ye ? 1 donU 
know the gentlemen. I'm sure 1 would do any thing 
for the University. 
MRS. THEED {opening another window j and in her 
night'Cap.) 
O gentlemen, have ye seen our Teddy ? O, for the 
love of goodness, have any of ye seen my Teddy 
Theed ? Oh, what a woful night is this !— (fi/ui- 
bersV) 

CHISNET. 

He^s safe enough, mother — he^s in the Castle this 
half hour, safe and sound — ^nothing but a blacit peeper 
from the Popish Priest.* 

liRS. THEED. 

From the Popish Priest ? O judgment judge him 1 
i^he Pa pish, the Papitih to lick my Teddy 1 

THEED. 

Uiiog but a black peeper! O goodness be prais- 
But, O gontlemen, O Mr. Chisney, what a state 
? what am I to do ? what can I do ? O Aider- 
Mrs. Theed ! O Jem Brank! Speak to them^ 
eak to tbe gemmen. 
^wiVtfS niU*^ {apptariag with his pipe in his mouth.) 
pace. By ci J^"^ ^^^ "^^^^ Brank, the barber of * * * 
hoped to escape li« ^""7 ^^^^ ^^1 stick by the tuft.— 
safety ; but the sounds f *e gowns, gentlemen? Must 
aiivanced, and ha had no£?; masters ? 
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THfifiD. 

OgentlemeD — ^O Mr, Chisney! (Aside) Oh^ you 
'd— — Tillain, Jem Brank ! Was it for this 1 iovit^d 

you ? Will you <:otne in^ by yourself, Mr. Cfais- 

^ey, and be respoastblcy and choose what yoa will 
have ? 

CHISNET* 

To be sure, I will. There^s a good fellow, lent 
Brank — there's a crown for you.— 

And with that in rushed the whole party, overturn- 
ing Brank, Plumridge, Mrs. Theed, and three half* 
■naked apprelltices. 

THEED. 

O Mr. Chisney ! O the Alderman ! O Mr. Plum- 
ridge ! O Jack Homer ! O Bill Tape ! O my ap- 
prentices, my apprentices 1 Stop my apprentices ! O 
what noise is this I hear ! 

CHISN£y.« 

The caps this instant, you old devil, or youVe a dead 
man. Don't you hear the row coming ? 
THEED {opening a door.) 

Stand back, Mrs. Theed— Goey in, gentlemen — 
doey your pleasure — V\\ neither make nor meddle, I 
^all you to witness, Mr. Plumridge. 

CHISNEV.. 

Here, boys, here's your sort* Here's a cap for 
you, Hawkins— 'here's one for you, Dick Nowell. 
D— n me, here's one with a gold tuft — tffke it. Sir 
James*— you're the next step to honourable, however 
—and here's two gowns. By Jupiter, Dalton, you 
shall wear the doctor's one. 

SIR JAMES. 

Go it, my hearties; lift all the ellwandc. 

MR. BRANK. 

Mayn't I take this cap under the table, my masters'? 
I'm all for the gown — they're a-coming — they're 
coming. 

CHISNEY. 

On with it, old boy. And here, here's a gown for 
vou too. I?ow fall in, all's tight. \Extunt. 
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la short, Jby this time the High-street of Oxford ex- 
hibited a scene as. different from its customary so- 
lemnity and silence, as it is possible to imagine. Con- 
ceive several hundreds of youtig men in caps, or 
gowns, or both, but all of them, without exception, 
wearing some part of their academical insignia, re- 
treating before a band rather more numerous, made 
up of apprentices, journeymen, labourers, bargemen 
-—a motley mixture of every^thihg that, in the phrase 
of that classical region, passes under the generic 
name of Raff^^ Several casual disturbances had oc- 
curred in different quarters of the town,^ thing^ quite 
familiar to the last and all preceding ages, and by no 
means uncommon even in those recent days, whatever 
may be the case now. Of ih^ host of youthful acade- 
mics, Just arrived for the beginning of the term, a 
considerable number had, as usual, been quartered for 
this night in the different inns of the city. Some of 
these, all full of wine and mischief, had first rushed 
out and swelled a mere passing scuffle into something 
like a substantial row. Herds of the town-boys, oa 
the other hand, had been' rapidly assembled by the 
magic influence of their accustomed war-cry. The 
row once formed into regular shape in The Corn- 
market, the clamour had penetrated walls, and over- 
leapt battlements ; from College to College the mad- 
ness had spread and flown. Porters had been knocked 
down in one quarter, iron-bound gates forced in an- 
other, and the rope-ladder, and the sheet-ladder, and 
the headlong leap^ had all been put into requisition^ 
wilh as much eager, frantic, desperate zeal, as if every 
old monastic tower had been the scene of an un- 
quenchable fire, every dim -cloistered quadrangle of 
a yawning earthquake. In former days, as I have 
asserted, such things were of familiar occurrence^. 
There is an old rhyme which says, 

<' Chronica si penses, cum pugaent Oionitnics, 
r^st aliquot meoaes^ volat ira per Aii$ligiaeiu«i«" 
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Had such disturbances been interpreted as pugnm 
England could never have enbyed five years of peace 
since she was the kingdom o? kingdoms. But it was 
not so ; they were regarded » but the casual efferves- 
cences of juvenile spirit, and no serious consequences 
ever attached or attributed to their occurrence.* 

But to our story. Chimney and his companions, the 
wme of the Black Bear of Woodstock still fuming in 
in their brains, were soon in the midsi of the retreat- 
ing togati; an4 our friend Reginald, drest in the splenL 
did attire of a Doctor of Physic, could scarcely, on^er 
all the circumstances, be blamed for following their 
guidance. Jem Brank stuck close to the party, wield- 
ing in his fist the fine gold-headed cane of Mr. Alder* 
man Plumridge. At the same instant, a dozen or two 
of stout young fellows rushed out from Queen's and 
University, and the front began to stand firm once more ; 
while the animating shouts of these new allies were 
heard with fear and dismay by their assailants, who 
never doubted that the whole of New College had 
turned out, and who had an many former occasions 
been taught abundantly, that the elves of William of 
Wickfaam can handle the single stick with as 'much 
grace as ever their great founder did the wreathed 
crosier. 

It was now that a terrible conflict ensued — a con- 
flict, the furykof which might have inspired lightness, 
vigour, and elasticity, even into the paragraphs of a 
Bentham, or the hexameters of a Southey — had either 
or both of these eminent persons been there to witness 
—better still had they been there to partake in, the 
genial phrensy. It was now that " The Science," (to 
use the language of Thalaba,) " made itself to be/c//.»' 
It was Mw that, (in the words of Wordsworth,) " the 
power of cudgels was a visible tbing.'^ It was now 

* Though Hartford College has been erased from the list, I should 
bope the window, from which Charles Fox made that illustrious 
leap upon one of these occasioos. has been spared by the piety af 
the present Chaacellor. 
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that many a gown covered, as erst that of the Ladjr 
Christabelle, 

** half % bosom and a side ! 
A sight to dKsam of, not to see." 

It was now that there was no need for that pathetic 
apostrophe of another living Sonneteer— 

" Away aU specioad pliancy of mind 
In mail of low degree r' 

For it was now that the strong bai^eman of Isis, and 
the stix>ng Batchelor of Brazen-noze, rushed together 
^' Hkd two clouds with thunder laden,'' and that the 
old reproach of " Baculo potius," &c., was for ever 
done away with. • It was now that the Proctor, even 
the portly Proctor, showed that he had sat at the feet 
of other Jacksons besides Cyril ; — 

. « For lie that came to preacb, remained to play.*^ 

In a word, there was an elegant tussle which 
la'sted for five minutes, opposite to the side-porch of 
All-Souls. There the townsmen gave way ; but being 
pursued with horribie oaths and blows as far as Car- 
fax, they rallied again under tlie shadow of that sacred 
edifice, and received there a welcome reinforcement 
from the purlieus of the Staffordshire Canal, and. the 
ingenuous youth of Penny-farthing Street. Once 
more the tide of war was turned ; the gowned pha« 
lanx gave back — surly and slow, indeed, but still they 
did give back. On rolled the adverse and swelling 
tide with their ^' feW plain instincts and their few plaia 
rules.^' At every College gate sounded, as the retreat^ 
ing band passed its venerable precincts, the Loud, the 
shrilly summons of — '* Gown !" Gown !"— while down 
each murky plebeian alley, the snoring mechanic doiTed 
bis aight-cap to the alarum of — " Town ! Town !'' 
Long and loud the tumult continued in its fearful rage^ 
.aud much excellent work was accomplished. ^ 
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and lasting shall be the fokens of its wrath — long shall 
he the faces of Pegge, Wall, Kidd, (and light shall be 
thdr hearts,) as they walk their roundjs to-morrow 
morning' — ^long shall be the stately stride of Ireland, 
and long the clysterpipe of West — long and deep shall 
be the probing of thy skilful lancet, O Tnckwell ; and 
long shall all your bills be, and loi^, very long, shall 
it be ere some of them are paid. Yet, such the gra- 
cious accident, homicide was not. 

A third furious battle took place on that fair and 
spacious area which intervenes between Magdalene^s 
reverend front and the Botanic Garden. But the con- 
stables of the city, and the bull-dogs of the University, 
here at last uniting their forces, plunged their sturdy 
wedge into the thickest mass of the confusion. Many 
on both sides, were right glad of a decent excuse, and 
dispersion followed. But up towards Holywell, and 
down towards Love Lane, and away over the waters 
of Charwell toward St. Clements parish, the war still 
lingered in fragments, and was renewed at intervals. 

Reginald, although a nimble and active young fel- 
low, broad in the chest, narrow in the pelvis, thick in 
the neck, and hghtsome in the region of the bread- 
basket, a good leaper, and a runner among ten thou- 
sand, was* not, as has been formerly mentioned, a 
fencer ; neither was he a wrestler, nor a boxer, nor 
an expert hand at the baton. These were accom- 
plishments of which, his education having, according 
to Mr. Macdonald's taunt, been *' negleckit," he had 
yet received scarcely the slightest tincture. The con 
sequence was, that upon the whole, though his exer- 
tions were neither few nor far between, he was, if 
mauling were sin, fully more sinned against than sin- 
ning. The last thing he could charge his memory 
withal, when he aften^BjL endeavoured to arrange 
its " disjecta fragmenta,^^fc6 the vision of a brawny 
arm uplifted over against hinUnd the moon shedding. 
her light very distinfUy upon^^ red spoke of a c^ ^^ 
wheel, with which that arm appkar^d to be ii^t^e £|ieii 
connected. ' -♦••"ofliiog, 

• \ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Reginald had been awake, in a certain sense of the 
word, for some minutes, ere he could command any 
thing like a recollection of what had passed. His head 
waff hot, and there was a feeling both of numbness and 
of pain about his limbs, insomuch, that he could 
scarcely at first turn from one side to the other. A 
confused remembrance of noise, shoutio^, clamour, 
blows, flight, pursuit, rose within him. He made an 
effort, pulled aside his bed-curtains, and immediately 
perceived that he had not been taking his ease in his 
iniii. 

In fact, it was broad daylight, and when the curtain 
was withdrawn, he could see the open fields almost 
without lifting himself above the pillow on which his 
bead had rested ; the features of the landscape were 
quite new to his eye, and he remembered, after a mo-> 
mentis consideration, that the window. of his bed- 
chamber at the inn bad looked out upon a tall pile of 
Gothic building. 

But besides all this, the room in which he (bund 
himself had no sort of appearance of belonging to a 
house of public entertainment. It was small, but neatly 
furnishea ; there were books lying about, and other 
sjrmptoms of habitation. Above all, right opposite to 
him, there stood a sofa, with disordered bed-clothet 
heaped above the cushions, just as if some one had 
^risen from a couch of temporary preparation. 

He had gradually raised Umssif upon his bed while 

taking these observations, j^^ moment after, he heard 

footsteps as if ascendii^awooden staircase. The 

^gpr was gently openoMand Mr^Keith stole softly 

« ^J'^^e room, treadij^on his stocking-soles. The 

j^QQ 'y^enian's BhnxJmut periwig had been replace4 

Mui mu'-^**^"''"^^^ W^^^^^ velvet and his black coat 

/ 

/ 
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by a short surtout of purple sei^e, and Reginald could 
scarcely have recognised him at first glance but for 
the sound of his voiqe. ^^ Hah ! my bonnie lad,'' he 
said, advancing on tiptoe to the bed-side, ^' so you're 
alive at last again ? My word, ye've ta'en a braw sleep 
on't, however. — »Give me youif hand, man — ha ! we'll 
do very well, a little heat, but nothing to speak of — 
no bones broken, no fears, no fears — let me look at 
your head, man V^ 

So speaking, Mr. Keith untied a handkerchief, lifted 
Reginald's night-cap off his brow, and applying a deli- 
cate finger all round the edges of a black patch of con- 
siderable magnitude, said, — " Yes, yes, the swelling's 
nothing, nothing at all ; ye'U be ne'er a ha.ir the worse 
for all that's happened. O dear ! Mr. Dalton, I can- 
not say how* glad I am to find things this way. What 
a sore heart it would have been if ye had gotten some 
serious injury, and a' for your kindness to a poor old 
roan that ye never saw in your life before. Od, sir, I 
cannot say what I think about it. God be praised, 
God be praised, 'tis all well now." 

" My dear sir," said Reginald, " I beg you will not 
distress me ; but my, recollection is very much confu- 
sed. Where am I ? — ^am I in your house, Mr. Keith ?" 

" 'Deed are you, my young friend ; and I'm sure I 
may well bless Providence for the accident that ena- 
bled us to take you in. There was a terrible hillibaloo 
on the road, and Ellen Hesketh came to my door and 
wakened me — 1 had just fallen over — ^and said there 
was a crowd of lads fighting, and a dead man lying be- 
side our door. I rose up as fast as I could, man, but 
they were all away ere I could get out, and nothing 
left behind but an old hat or two, and the dead man^ 
who, I am most heartily happy to say, has had ajoyful 
resurrection." 

"Myself?" said Reginald. 

" Ay, just yourge^; we got warm vinegar and rub- 
bed your brows, and as soon as we saw that there was 
nothing but the cut on your head — i'faith little Ellea 
was not three years in the Anton's Kl<^ter for notiuog. 

Vol. L . 14 
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man— we got ye all dressed and bandaged in no time, 
and into the bed wi^ you. Hoot, it will not be visible 
in two days time, man ; there's a wonderfal vis renova" 
trix about folk at your time of day — a glorious vis re- 
novatrix. Rise up, man, and put on your clothes, 
weVe kept the breakfast things on the table for you*" 

*^ What o'clock may it be ?" said Reginald. 

^^ That's true," quoth the priest, ^' I had forgotten 
my watch ;" and with this he walked across the cham- 
ber towards the sofa, and took possession of a huge 
old-fashioned affair of gold chased work, which had 
been lying beneath the pillow. 

^^ My dear sir, said Reginald, raising himself higher 
in bis bed, " I fear — Is it so ? I greatly fear you have 
slept there. God bless me, I have robbed you of your 
bed." 

" Hoots, hoots, what's a' this about ? Never heed, 
my braw man." 

" I ani distressed, ashamed -" 

^' Hold your tongue, hold your tongue, callant ; Pm 
an old campaigner." 

"Indeed, indeed, my dear Mr. Keith " 

"Indeed, indeed, my dear Mr. Dalton, 'tis past 
eleven o'clock, and your trunk's at the door, and ye 
bad mickle better rise up." 

So saying, the old gentleman dragged in Reginald's 
portmanteau, and shaking his finger so as to cut short 
all further speechification, retreated out of the chann- 
ber. Our youth got out of bed wifli a little difficulty, 
but without delay ; and when he looked at the melan- 
choly condition of the coat in which he had travelled, 
he had good reason to thank his kind host for the* 
precaution of sending to the inn for a new supply of 
raiment. 

Reginald, on surveying his own image in the mirror, 
was a good deal startled with the whiteness of his . 
countenance ; but both this and the stiffness of his 
joints were very much gone ere he had finished his 
toilet, and at length he descended the staircase, looking 
perhaps rather more interesting jtban he migl^ have 
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done, had there been neither paleneaa nor patch. 
The old priest issaed forth when be heard him coining 
down, and ushered him into the parlour where Miss 
Hesketh had coffee and toast ready for his reception; 
It may be taken for granted that he was in a condition 
for doing great justice to his breakfast, yet we should 
be giving a very false account of things^ if we omitted 
to insinuate that the fair creature who sat by his side, 
and filled and refilled his cup for him, had a far greater 
share of his attention. 

She spoke to him easily, kindly, gaily — praised 
him for his interference in Mr. Keith's favour — ^half- 
roguishly questioned him about the after events of the 
evening — gave him playful little hints about the pro- 
priety of keeping out of such scrapes for the future ; 
and all this she did in pure English, but with an accent 
about which there was something not less distinctly 
foreign than there was in the whole of her own ap- 
pearance, dress, and demeanour. A beautiful girl, in- 
deed, she was — a smile of gentle fearless innocence 
sat enthroned in her soft dark eyes ; and if now and 
then a ^hade of pensiveness hovered over their droop- 
ing lids, it was chased in a moment by the returning 
radiance of that young and virgin glee. Her rich ra- 
ven tresses were gathered beneath a silken net upon 
the back part of her head, leaving the fair open front 
entirely unshaded ; and this, together with the style 
of her dress, which was plainer, fuller, and infinitely 
more modest than was at that time fashionable among 
English ladies, and the little golden cross, hung from 
a rosary of black beads about her neck, gave to the 
tout ensemble a certain grave and nun-like character — 
not perhaps the less piquant on account of the contrast 
which that presented to the cheerful and airy grace of 
her manners. There was such a total artlessness 
about every thing Miss Hesketh said and did, that Re- 
ginald, although but little accustomed to the society 
of young unmarried ladies, and full enough of those 
indescribable feelings which generally render unso- 
phisticated young people shy and reserved in their first 
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iatercourse with others of a different sex, coQld not 
withstand the charming fasciDatioii, but spoke and 
smiled in hts turn, as if they had been old acquaintance* 

How much of this ease on both sides might be th^ 
efiect of the gay and kind old gentleman'.s presence, I 
cannot pretend to say. In all such cases, the influence 
of a iertium quid is, without question, powerful ; and 
the fact is certain, that when, on a knock of rather 
alarming loudness coming to the door of the boose^ 
Mr. Keith went out of the apartment in which thej 
were sitting, the young couple, left to themselves, be* 
came suddenly as reserved as they had the minute before 
been the reverse* They were both sitting in silence 
-—trifling, the one with his tea-spoon, and the other 
witli her rosary, when^ after the interval of a minute or 
twO| Mr.Keith re-entered the partour in company with 
Frederick Chisney. ^^ No apologies,'' he was saying 
*— '^ no apologies, I pray, sir — ^you'll find Mr. Dalton 
d& well as a man can be that has had a tift overnighti 
and a sound sleep to come after it." 

There were no traces about Chisney 's exterior, of 
the affray in which he had borne so principal a part.. 
Fresh in colour, gay in aspect, and dressed in the full 
academrcs of a Gentleman Commoner— one of the 
most graceful, certainly, of all European costumes-—* 
perhaps his fine person had never been exhibited to 
greater advantage than it liras now. The moment he 
was introduced to Miss Hesketh, he began to lavish 
upon her all the nothings and ev6ry things of easy, as- 
sured, accustomed gallantry ; and, it must be confessed, 
that poor Reginald was not without some little feelings 
of rather a painful sort, when he observed with what 
perfect and fearless facility his handsome friend made 
'prize of the young lady's attentions. After a little 
while, however, Mr. Chisney, whether or not be had 
read something like a rebuke in the old priest's eye, 
stopt short suddenly in this '^ beau chermn^'^^ where, in 
spite of the adage, he was b6t toR apt ** trop courir*^^ 
He rose from his seat, and observing that Reginald 
would have but little enough time to be entered before 
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coantry, a^ravated so deeply his father's di^Ieasure^ 
that on the death of the old gentleman, which occur- 
red very soon afterward, be found himself cut off from 
the succession to a respectable family estate, and 
left in the world with no better provision than a very 
trifling annuity. His pretty little Swi^s did not live 
long enough to be much of a burden to bis slender 
resources. She died abroad, and he, immediately on 
bis return to England, came back to Oxford a roelan- 
choly and disappointed man. 

He was fortunate enough to obtain a fellowship in 
*** College very soon after this, and took possession 
of the chambers in which Reginald Dalton was now 
about to be introduced to him. Here his irritated 
temper did not prevent him from seeking and finding 
occupation and consolation in his books* The few 
old friends he then possessed in the University, being, 
ere long, taken away from his neighbour]] 
scattered over the world in various professi 
habits of reading became more aad mor|_ 
source ; — and at length they constituted his oil 
The bead of his own College was a man he 
like, and gradually the society of the common room, 
formed of course of this man^s favourites, came to be 
quite irksome to him. In short, he had now for many 
years lived the life of a hermit — temperate to absti- 
aence, studious to slavery, in utter ^sohtude, without a 
friend or companion. Years and years had glided 
over a head scarcely conscious of their lapse. Day 
after day the same little walk had been taken exactly 
at the same hour ; the same silent servant had carried 
in his commons ; the arrival of a new box of old 
books had been his only novelty ; his only visits had 
been paid to the Bodleian and the Clarendon. 

•His income, however, was so very limited, that ne* 
cessity — particularly at the outset — would have made 
him willing enough to take a sh^re in superintending 
the education of tne youn^ gentlemen at his college ; 
but the Provost and he had never, as we have seen, 
been friends, and amidst abundance of more active 
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competito|8, it was nothing wonderful that he had 
remained, for far the greater part of his time, destitute 
oilpupils. Now and then some accident threw a joung 
man in his way — ^somebld family or county connexion, 
or the like. When he had such a duty imposed on 
him, he had ever discharged it honestly and zealously; 
but very young men like to be together even in their 
hours of labour, and, great as, in process of time, Mr. 
Barton's literary reputation had grown to be, seldom 
was any one ambitious of profiting by his solitary 
instructions. His last pupil had left College more 
than a year ago, and the arrival of another was not 
only a thing altogether unexpected, but — occupied as 
he was in preparing an extensive and very laborious 
work for the press, and every day more and more 
wedded to his toil — it was a thing of ^hich, if he 
thought of it at all, he certainly had never brought 
hijMJIfa^ be desirous. 

^^^^^h the prime of his manhood was scarcely 
^^^Hthe habits of this learned Recluse had already 
-^m^^ his person with something near akin to the 
semblance of age. His cheek was pale — his eye 
gleamed, for it was still bright, beneath gray and con- 
tracted brows ; his front was seamed with wrinkles, 
and. a meagre extenuated hand turned the huge folio 
page, or guided the indefatigable pen. Such was the 
appearance of one who had long forgotten the living, 
and conversed only with the dead, whose lamp had 
been to him more than the sun, whose world had been 
his chamber. 

The studies to which he had chiefly devoted his 
time were mathematical ; yet he had, long ere now, 
made himself a classical scholar of very high rank. Of 
modern literature he was almost entirely ignorant, it 
would have been difficult to find one English volume 
among every fifty in his possession^ and certainly there 
was not one there that had beeji published for the 
last twenty years. Of all the lighter and more trao* 
sitory pfoductions which were at the moment inter* 
>sttng common readers, be knew no more tbanif the'/ 
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had been written in an antediluvian tongue. If anj 
body had asked him what was the last book of celebn- 
ty that had issued from the English press, he would 
probably have named Burke's Reflections, or John- 
bod's Lives of the Poets ; and it is not improbable 
that he would haves, named them with a sneer, and 
pointed in triumph to his Demosthenes or his Athe- 
naeus* Such a character may be taken for a mere 
piece of fancy-work ; yet how many are there among 
the inmates of those venerable cloisters, that, without 
having either deserted their Common Rooms, or earn- 
ed premature grayness among the folios of ancient 
times, are contented to know just as little about all 
such matters as satisfied Mr. Barton ! 

Of recent events, he knew almost as little as of re- 
cent books* Excepting from the fasts and thanks- 
givings of the church — or perhaps from some old 
newspaper brought to him accidentally along with his 
supply of snuff or stationary — he heard rarely either 
of our triumphs or of our defeats. The old College ser- 
vant who attended him daily in his chamber, had, long 
ere now, acquired the habit of performing his easy func- 
tions without disturbing him by many words ; and even 
the talkative vein of Jem Brank, who dressed Mr. BaE>» 
ton's hair every Sunday morning, had learned, by de- 
grees, the unc6ngenial lesson of restraint. In truth, the 
extraordinary seclusion in which he lived, the general 
opinion as to the greatness of his acquirements, the 
vague belief that some unfortunate event had saddened 
his mind and changed his pursuits, and the knowledge 
that there was some misunderstanding, or at least a very 
considerable coldness, between him and the more active 
members of the society to which he belonged — ^these 
circumstances, taken altogether, had invested the or- 
dinary idea of Mr. Barton's character with a certain 
gloom of mystery — and the merriest menials bf the 
place^ even, where the buttery hatch was double-bar- 
red, and the. ale double stout, lowered their voices 
iBto whispers, if his name was mentioned. 
Many long winters had elapsed since Mr. Barton 
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had even heard the name of his old acqaaiirtance the 
Vicar of Lannweli, jet, when he had read Mr. Dal- 
ton's letter, and received intimation that the young 

Sentleman who had brought it was waiting at the 
oor of his apartment, that affection with which ail 
good men delight to remember the associates of their 
young and happy years, was at once revived in his 
heart. There was something both of tender and of sad 
in the smile with which he rose to welcome Reginald, 
but the pressure of his hand was warm and fervid* 
In surveying the blooming boy, he could not help re« 
calling the merry days when be and the boy's father 
had worn cheeks as smooth, and curls as glossy. He 
turned round, half unconsciously, to a little mirror 
which hung over his chimney-piece, and after regard- 
ing his own image there for a moment or two in 
silence, ^^ Ah! young gentleman,'.' he said, ^' it is now 
a long look to the time when your worthy father and 
I made acquaintance ; — we have been cast on different 
courses of life, but I assure you it is very pleasant to 
me to hear of his welfare, and to see his son. Your 
father is well, and happy ; I trust it is so, indeed.'' 
He added, almost in a whisper, " When we knew 
each other, I was the gayer of the two — ^perhaps it is 
otherwise now." 

But, almost before Reginald had answered his in- 
quiries about the good Vicar, Mr. Barton had again 
seated himself on his, accustomed chair, and his hand 
had instinctively resumed the pen. Though every 
now and then gazing for a moment on the young man's 
face, he did this with a look of vacant abstraction» and 
seemed, indeed, to be quite unable to keep his mind 
from the work in which he was engaged. A. consi- 
derable number of minutes, therefore, elapsed before 
Reginald could command so much of his attention as 
to be able to make him understand that he had come 
thither with the intention of becoming a member of 
* * *, and commencing bis academical studies under 
his own direction. 
This, however, once more roused him* After re- 
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feeling ior a few moments, he rose from his chair, and 
said, in a very kind manner, ^^ Indeed, Mr. Dalton, 1 
know not very well what to say. to this ; 1 am exceed* 
ingly happy to see the son of my old friend, and any 
assistance 1 can give should surely be given to him 
with gladness. But I have fallen out of the way of 
these things, Mr. Dalton ; I have forgotten, and I have 
been forgotten ; there are^ther and more active peo* 
pie here, and 1 must just whisper into your ear, that I 
don't think our Provost will be disposed to receive 
you the more graciously because 1 introduce you." 

^^ You are my father's^ frieiHl, answered Reginald : 
'^ it is under your care he will thtak I am the safest-* 
and indeed, indeed, sir, I beg you to take me, for I 
have seen enough already to be convinced tfiat I 
shall be surrounded with temptation, and I would fain 
very fain, have my father's friend to be my guardian 

^^ Ay, indeed,^^ said Barton ; you speak very serious- 
ly, my young friend. It is not so that young gentle- 
men for the mo^t part look on things when they com^ 
Jiither for the first time. I pray you, tell me, has any 
thing happened to you? — Can I do any tiling for 
you ?»' 

^' Nay, indeed, sir," said Reginald ; '* I want no- 
thing but that you should take me for your pupil. I 
have a gay young friend here, who, if you do not, may, 
I fear, place me where 1 should be less safe, and' 
where I shall, therefore, be less happy. Indeed, sir» I 
desire to be diligent, and to please my father. I would 
very fain have your guidance." 

^^Then you shall have it," answered Barton, se- 
riously ; ^^ you shall have what I can give you. Look 
round here ; you shall command my library, and you 
shall spend a couple of hours every day with me ; 
hut more, I fear, I cannot promise you. You must 
exert yourself, my young friend, and you must trust to 

^^ 1 hope to be a hard regder, sir," said the youth, 
^^ and I mean to live as retiredly as is possible.*' 
^' Nay, naji" quoth Mr. Barton, ^' I must not hear 

\0L. I. U 
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jo^ speA quite so, neither. Yoa are jcttmg^ tb« 
world ia before you ; yoa are to be a man and a citi-' 
zen» and yoa. must not think to spend your days here 
as if you were destined to become an old monkish fix-* 
lure like myself*" Reginald was rather at a loss for 
lany answer to this, but while he was hesitating, the 
Recluse proceeded. ^' This is my Aome," he said ;. 
^^ I shall live and die amcyig these old towers^ Mr. 
Dalton. 1 have bid adieu to the world long ago, and 
1 know little of what is passing in it. But you, sir,. 
9re like to have duties and occopations of another 
sort ; for these you can onljr fit yourself by learning 
the world's learning and living amidst the world. No, 
nof my young friend, read, study, make yourself a 
scholar, and there command my poor help such as it 
is — but mix freely with your contemporaries, indeed 
you must do so— live with them, sgtd learn of them— ^ 
you will, 1 doubt not, find amiable, honourable friends; 
friends tliat will be like brothers to you now — ay, and 
remember you long after thts with the kindnesa of 
I brothers. He that has made no friends in his youth, 
will scarcely find tbem in his manhood, and peiiiap^ 
he may miss them sorely in bis age." 

There was something of solemnity in his way of 
sayiiig these things— so much so, that young Reginald 
listened without thinking, of making any answer. The 
pensive scholar cast a look round his chamber, as if to 
say, Behold my friends ! and, resuming his seat, said, 
*^ Excn^e me iqr a very few moments, and 1 will ga 
with you to the Provost." 

He began writing eagerly, and continued to do so 
for perhaps a quarter of an hoar,^without taking any 
further notice of Riginald's presence. The boy, 
meanwhile, full of aerious thoughts and high resolu- 
tiopfs perused the chamber of the learned bcrmit 
round and round, as if he had expected the inspiration 
of lore to be breathed from its walls. The room waa 
part of a very ancient bai|ding, and every thing about 
it was stamped with antiquity. The high roof of darif: 
unvarnished oak — ^the one tall, nancow window, sunk 
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^ep in the massj wall — the venerable ▼olutnes with 
nHrbich the sides of the apartment were every where 
«lDthed^-rthe bare wain8cot*floor, accurately polished, 
but destitute of carpeting, excepting one small frag- 
ment linder the tabie*-the want of furniture — for 
there were just two chairs, and a heap of foKos had 
been dislodged, ere he himself could occupy one of 
ihem^-^the chillness of the place too, for, although 
the day was frosty, there was no &re in the grate — all 
these, together with the worn, emaciated, and pallid 
countenance of the aoHtary tenant, and the fire of 
learned zeal which glowed so bright in his fixed and 
steadfast, but nevertheless melancholy eye, impressed 
Reginald with a mingled feeling of surprise, of admi- 
ration, of reverence, and of pity« 

Mr. Barton rose when he had came io the end of 
his paragraph, locked his desk, and rctified to his bed- 
chamber, to which he had access by a amall staircase^ 
constructed in the turret that flanked his apartments. 
He returned in a few minutes, after having laid aside 
the dressing-gown in which he was accustomed to 
«tudy, and assumed the only other garb in which he 
had appeared for a long course of years-^his acade- 
mical cap and gown. '' We. will now go at once to 
the Provost,'' he said, ^^for it is improper that you 
should be another day in Oxford without becoming a 
member of the University.'' 

The apartments of the Head of the Society pre- 
sented a very difienent sort of appearance from those 
of the recluse and laborious Senior Fellow of ^**. 
Reginald was conducted, in short, into a very hand> 
some house, furnished in every part in a style of pro- 
fuse modern luxury, such as perhaps did not quite 
accord eilherwith the characterof the edifice to which 
it belonged, or with the form and structure of the dif- 
ferent apartments themselves. After waiting for a 
considerable time in a large and lofty room,. where 
chintz curtains and ottomans^ elegant paper hanging 
:and splendid pier-glasses, contrasted strangely enough 
^ith a great Gothfo window, of the richest monaate 
fainted glass, a roof of aoUd AtoAe^ carved aU oyer 
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with flowers, mitres, shieids of arms, and heads of 
martyrs, and a fire-place, whose form and dimensions 
spoke it at least three centuries old — they were at 
last admitted into the presence of the Provost. He 
received them in his library — what a different kind of 
library from that which Reginald had just left! New 
and finely bound books, arranged in magnificent cases 
of glass and mahogany — the Courier, a number of the 
Quarterly, and a novel of Miss Edgeworth, reposing 
on a rose*wood table covered with a small Persian 
carpet — some of Bunbury's caricatures, coloured and 
in gilt frames-— a massive silver standish, without a 
drop of ink upon its brilliant surface — deep soft chairs 
in red morocco — a parrot cage by the window — and 
a plump pet poodle upon the hearth-rug — these were 
among the by no means '^ curia supellex^^^ of this more 
mundaM ^^ thinking shop.'' — ^A gay-looking junior 
fellow and chaplain was caressing the poodle, and the 
Flead himself, a rubicund old gentleman in grand ca- 
nonicals and a grizzle-wig, was seated in a dignified 
posture in a superb/au^etaV, while a padded footstool 
sustained in advance his gouty left leg. 

Reginald, who had just been told by Mr. Barton 
himself, that he and the. Provost were upon very in* 
different terms, had naturally expected to see them 
meet with cold looks ; but he was quite mistaken. 
This haughty old Ecclesiastic was far too much the 
man of the world to carry his heart upon his sleeve, 
and he welcomed the pale recluse with smiles of the 
softest, and speeches of the politest order. ^^Mj 
dear Mr. Barton,'' said he, '' 1 am so happy to see you 
again : i began to think you had really quite buried 
yourself alive ; and 1 am so doubly happy to see you 
with a pupil in your hand. 1 beg you to be seated, 
Barton, and you, my young gentleman— did'nt you say 
the name was Dalton, Barton ?-«-do you, too, find a 
chair for yourself, Mr. Dalton. — Well, Barton, and 
how does the magnum opus get on ? Ah ! you shake 
your head, but 1 hear fine things of it notwithstanding. 
iVell, you are determined that old * * * shall bold up 
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%er head one day, however. — But to basiness, to bu» 
siness. — ^Aiosworth, donU hurt old Bad^s ear, mj dear 
ieliow— Just reach me the Batterj-book, Ainswortb, 
that we may see what rooms are vacant.'' 

Mr. Ainsworth's fond attachment ior the poodle did 
not prevent him from instantly complying with the 
request of the Superior. The Mighty Book was un- 
clasped and expanded before the Provost, and he, after 
mounting his spectacles, and running over a few co- 
lumns, said, ^' Ila ! 'tis very fortunate this indeed. I 
.find there's a very nice little set of rooms at your ser* 
Tice, Mr. Dalton — ^small but comfortable — rent a trifle 
—furniture neat — thirds moderate — ^yes, yes, just what 
one could have wished-^they belonged to a rery 
j>retty young man who was drowned in the Charwell 
last summer. I hope you are no swimmer, Mr. Dalton 
—be sure you don't get into the Charwell in cold 
weather — nothing stands against cramp, jir^-^w^ must 
Jiot have you go the same way with poor little Pole- 
whele.-^Ains worth, you'll see the Manciple, and desire 
f olewhele's rooms to be got ready immediately for 
Mr. Dalton. — Here, Mr. Dalton, I need not ask if 
you're sixteen years of age — Reach me the Testament 
.and Parecbole off the chimney-piece, Ainsworth.-^ 
Come now, Mr. Dalton, kiss the book, and Ainswortb 
will swear you in for me." 

The passive youth, of coarse, took all the oaths 
they proposed to him. He renounced.in due form the 
Devil, the Pope, the Pretender, and Che authority of 
the Mayor of Oxford. He swore that he would never 
believe anv thin^ but what was written in the xxfix 
Articles of the Church of £ngland*-^he swore that he 
would never miss the prayers, the lectures, or the 
dinners of his college — he swore that he would wear 
•clothes '^ coloris nigri aut subfusci," and xut according 
to the University pattern, (which, by d:he iway, haft 
undefgone no alteration since the time of Cbades JI.)-. 
— he swore that he would never "nourish whiskors 6r 
carh," Bor indulge in "absurdo illo et fastuoso ptfb- 
}ice in ocreis ambulandi more," which means, beinr 
16* 
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interpreted, '4hat absurd and arrogant fashion of 
walking publicly in boots or gaiters" — he swore that 
he would never drive a tandeqfi, nor neglect to cap a 
master of arts, nor acknowledge the Universitj ot 
Ipswich* — in short, Jeremy Bentham's " Churcb-of- 
Eoglandism" had not yet seen the light, and so Regi- 
nald, whatever scruples he might have entertained, 
had the thing occurred at a subsequent and more en- 
lightened period, never dreamt of hesitating to do that 
which his fathers had done before him, and which it is 
by no means improbable, his children and his chil- 
dren's children, if he ever have any, may do after 
him. 

All the oaths being sworn, and all the fees being 
paid, Mr. Barton, Mr. Ainsworth, and Reginald, quit- 
ted the Provost's lodge together. Mr. Barton drawing 
the youth aside for a moment, whispered that he could 
be of no farther service for the present, and that he 
should expect- a visit from him the next day after 
breakfast. With this the recluse returned to his cell*, 
and Mr. Ainsworth, summoning manciples, porterS; 
bed-makers, and a whole crowd of subordinate func- 
tionaries about him, quickly completed all the arrange- 
ments that were necessary for the installing of Reginald 
in his apartments. The youth, after seemg his rooms 
and sending for his baggage, made the best of his way 
into the College gardens, where Chisney was stiU 
expecting him, in the midst of a merry group, whose 
game at bowls his advent had interrupted. 

Mr. Frederick, after introducing our youth to some 
of his future messmates, proposed walking down the 
High-street, and favouring him with his advice at the 
tailor's and elsewhere. 

Reginald was rather astonished, after all that bad 

lappened the night before, by the utter nonchalance 

^itb which Chisney entered the precincts of Mr. 

Tbeed^ and still more by the bland and courteous re* 

"" There was an aUeapt to establudi task a univendty abottt fear 
kundred /ears ago. 
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Ception which the tailor gave him. To say truth, the 
many breaches which the night's work had occasioned 
in the continuity of silks and broadcloths had quite 
consoled Teddy Major for those which had taken place 
upon the skin. of Teddy Minor. He bowed the gen* 
tleman into his shop, where that promising young man, 
now the most humble and obsequious of all disconso* 
late dandies, was cutting out new gowns and caps, to 
replace those which had been torn and shattered by 
the violence of his brother Oppidanu A green shade 
protected the damaged eye, and but for that unfortU' 
Date memorial of the affray, there was certainly nothing 
about Mr. Theed, Junior, which could have led any 
one to imagine that he could ever have lifted an irre- 
verent liand against the smallest shred of the sable 
vestment of Rhedycina. The abject submission of his 
present demeanour was, however, an apology of which 
Mr. Chisney deigned not to take any notice, until the 
overflowing chat of the ofiicious mother forced it upon 
his attention. 

'^Now goodness have gracious mercy upon me!" 
she said, curtseying into the shop, with a well-furnished 
salver in her hand — ^' Now, how should I be mistaken 
— A was sure it was Mr. Chisney 1 heard. Now do, 
your honours, do take a glass of my own bottle, that 
J may be certain sure bygones are bygones. O Mr. 
Chisney, what a night drd I pass ! never a wink had I, 
Mr. Chisney« Mr. Theed, says 1, are you asleep, says 
I ? are you asleep, Mr. Theed, upon all this, and per- 
haps never put in a stitch for Christ-church again as 
long as your name's Teddy Theed ? — Now doey, my 
dear good Mr. Chisney, doey now take a drop of my 
oi-ange water — ^andyou, Teddy Theed, Teddy Theed, 
I say, is your eye so black that you can't see the gen- 
tlemen ? Why arenH you down on your knees, you 

good-for-nothing ? — cutting, cutting ! marking, 

marking] — O Teddy Theed, it may well be seen that 
youMl bring ouc gray hairs in sorrow to our grave ! 
Y<oq'U be difiCommonsM sirirah! — do you bear me, 
/•u'll be discommons^ ere you die, I say, and then 
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what will become of us ? — a name, Mr. Chisney, ^at 
has been known in Oxford for these fiftj, ay, for these 
hundred of years. Down, down on. your knees, I sajr, 
Teddy Theed." 

^^ r^ord bless you, ma'am,'' cries Chisney, '^ what the 
devil is all this rumpus about now ? Teddy has got a 
black eye from the Papist Priest, and I'm sure that's 
sufficient punishment for him.^' 

"Punishment! Mr. Chisney ! — ^you were always a 
ciyil, welUspoken, sweet-tempered gentleman — ^that's 
your name, Mr. Chisney ,-^from Magdalene bridge to 
the Castle there's ne'er a dog will bark at that, Mr. 
Chisney — but Teddy Theed's got no punishment from 
them that should have given him his punishment. 
Mr. Chisney, 'tis not what you or any respectable 
gentleman of the University pleases to do, that 1 
would ever have said a word about — but when I thinks 
of the Papist, Mr. Chisney — when I thinks of that, as 
I was saying — O sir, my blood boils ! — (here she tasted 
her own cordial) — when I thinks of a vile old Roman 
Antichrist Papish — when I thinks of him going for to 
dare to lift his hand to our Teddy Tbeed !— Oh ! Mr. 
Chisney !" 

Young Teddy, espying his opportunity, contrived,, 
while his mother's glass was at her head, to sneak into 
another and obscurer part of the Itouse. Old Teddy 
had also been on the watch, and he at the same mo- 
ment broke in with such a voluminous speech about 
coats, waistcoats, breeches, Sic. which he said it would 
be absolutely necessary for Mr. Dalton to have, that 
the good dame found herself quite cut out. She had 
tact enough, however, to perceive that the young gen- 
tlemen were more taken up with old Teddy's pattern- 
book than with young Teddy's pardonable and par- 
doned transgressions. Setting down the salver, there- 
fore, upon the board, but carefully retaining possession 
of the bottle, she, in her turn, shuffled out of view, 
curtseying and simpering to vacancy, however, until 
she had got fairly beyond the threshold of the only 
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.apartment in those premises, where her rule was ever 
disputed. 

All proper or improper arrangements having beeo 
completed here and at some other shops, Chis- 
nej reconducted our hero to the gates of his College; 
and there he would have left bira for the da j, but his 
acquaintance, Dick Stukeiy, one of the many most 
unstoical loungers at the porch, prevailed on the 
Christ-chorch-man to promise that he would for once 
share the humble fare of * * * Hall, and spend the 
evening in his rooms, in. company with the West- 
moreland Freshman. 



CHAPTER VH. 

^^ From the days of Athenaeus. to those of Dr. John* 
son,^' says the philosophic D'Israeli, ^^ the pleasures 
of literature have ever been heightened by those of 
the table ;'' and indeed, long before I read the sen* 
tence, it had often struck me, that such a man as D'Is- 
raeli himself might compose a very edifying octavo 
^' On Books and Cooks, or the Connexion between 
the Love of Learning and the Love of Eating." A 
^reat Encyclopaedia '* Sale Dinner" in the Row, by 
Cruikshanks, would certainly form the most appropri- 
ate of frontispieces. 

Our ingenious and estimMe^' detector curiosiiatum?^ 
might begin with the ancients. The Maeonian has, 
from time immemorial, been christened '' Vinasus Hq' 
merus ;" but the delight with wbich he seizes upoa 
every opportunity of singing solid dinners and savoury 
suppers, might have safely warranted ati epithet of 
more extensive meaning. Pindar's charioteering 
heroes always go home to a smoking-table, when the 
xace is over \ Euripides half tempts one to sympathize 

s 
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even with die baAaroiw raptures of the canibal Poly- 
pheoias ; the great Kitchener himself might borrow a 
thousand phrases depictive of the most fenrid, and at 
the same time refined, giuttonoos enjoyment from 
Aristo|dianes ; Lucian cannot allude to such sofajects 
— 4ie pauses in his most mrial flight, and expaiiates ; 
•«>Nay, even Plato himself commenees many of hit 
most subhme Dialogues with eiaborsite and cum amort 
descriptions of the delicious shelUfish, which were 
eonsumed ere the conversation had leisure to flow. — 
It is the same with all the Romans worth mentioning. 
That man is little to be envied, who can read Horace 
with a dry mouth ; Caesar, as Cicero commendtngiy 
observes, ^^ Post atnam evomere solebat^ ideoque largim 
edebat :^' Juvenal never denounces a luxury, until he 
has made one wish to have dined with the sumptuous 
subject of bk satire ; and as for Petronius, the most 
.«^ learned Petronius, does not that one simple, nervous, 
exquisite, and conclusive expression, ^^ Gula ingeniosa 
mihi et docta^^ show how well he merited to be reve- 
renced as the ^^ Arbiter EleganHarum^^^ by the eating as 
well as the reading public of his elegant time ? 

The Spaniards have got the character of being the 
most abstemious of European people ; but their books 
are enough to prove that this is quite a mistake. All 
their Vocabulary is saturated with an intense exalted 
spirit of gormandizing, and every one must feel, upon 
the very threshold, how much more is expressed in 
their stately, solemn, and musical goloifmeria^ than in 
the coarse and cacophonous term which our own lan- 
guage has borrowed from it. In Lazarillode Tormes, 
there is a whole page upon one slice of bacon. The 
rigid and austere style of the author of Guzman d'Al* 
iarache is at once swelled and softened, when a lus- 
cious melon, or a cold partridge pasty, is the theme. 
Cervantes, had he not been a keen lover of good 
things, could never have thrown so pathetic an inter* 
est over the abstracted dainties of the Governor of 
Barataria ; doubtless his own soul breathes in the elo* 
queat eulogies of ike rich Camacho\ wedding-feast, 
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aii^ 6ttll ttore go in Sawho*^ solitaff a^orftfitos of the 
]ieTer*to->be^f<Mrgott(ftn feveret piev-— There are no cn- 
tertainmentt on record more delicious than the little 
Florentine suppers sketched by Boccaccio and his 
Ibliowers. Berhl is more than himself, when he paints 
the luxury of eating a nice dish alone and in btd; and 
whenever there is a tit-bit in Ariosto, it seems to re- 
fresh himself as much as his heroes. — What ideas of 
passionate ecstatic devourmg does not the very name 
of Rabelais recall ! Moliere — that name, too, is 
enoogb. A weekly dinner at M. Conrart's was the 
origin of the Academic Fran^aise! Le Sage (see 
jDr« King's Anecdotes) was the most delicate ot epio 
cares* The whole of the French literature of the last 
age is woven through and through yiWhpeiit souptrs, 
as well ^speiUes mais<m$. Fontenelie, when l>is friend, 
who liked butter to his asparagus, fell down in an apo- 
plexy just as dinner was announced, ran, *^ the first 
thing,^' to the head of the staircase, and screamed, 
*^4oui$ a Vkmle! — iiyute a PhuileP^ The Suppers of 
Julie and St. Prelix are as voluptuous: as any other fn*^ 
eidenlstn their history; and yet imagination yields 
the pa9 to fond memory, where Rouleau confesses 
those with which the Warens nurtured himself— 
"^ 

** Whtfl first 1m sigh '4 in womaA's e»r 
TM ftoul-feU fUip^e, 

Aod' blush 'd at ev«ry aip K> bear , 

The one loved name." 

It is ne matter of what sort the eatable that is dwelt 
upon may be. The principle is safe when Goethe's 
Charlotte spreads the bread and butter — ^when Schil* 
IcT^s Wolff raves about the fried tripe of the Banditti 
— when the enormous boar smokes with half his bris- 
tles flibout him on the table of Biorn The One-eyed in 
Sintram— brft Indeed, as for these Germans, it would 
be quite absurd to go into any particulars about them. 
Their whole ideas are penetrated and suffused with the 
fumes of fat things ; and their language has as many 
afiectionat|^ly accurate, and precise epithets toilenote. 
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the charms of indmdoal greasy dishes, as erer were 
invented by the poets of any other nation under the 
inspiration of Almighty Lore himself. JNor, to say 
the truth, are we ourselves much better than our Tea* 
tonic kindred. From Chaucer to Burns gulosity floats 
huovant on the British Castalie. We are more espe- 
cially rich in songs about good eating. There is more 
true serious nature in ^^ Great chieftain of the pudding 
race," than in fifty " Alexander's /icw^i," where not 
one single dish is immortalized. Butler died for want 
of the thing he liked best in the world — a dinner. 
Pope's great favourite was a veal cutlet, with lemon 
sauce, stewed in a silver pan. Swift endured all the 
Achesons on account of my lady's having a good cook ; 
even the homely legs of mutton and turnips at poor 
Sheridan's, are described by him in a tone of unusual 
tenderness. Thomson borrowed more from Bemi 
than '^ the Castle of Indolence," for he was fond of 
eating in bed, and always did so when visited by the 
Muse. Lady Mary Wortley Montague says, that 
Fielding's spirits could at any time be raised from 
the lowest depths of melancholy by the sight of a 
venison pasty; and accordingly all his heroes are 
gourmands; — the cold round of Upton beef takes 
precedence of Mrs. Waters with Tom Jones; and 
parson Adams is as fond of staffing as Parson TruUi- 
ber. I should suspect that the author of Gi^y Manner- 
ing, the Antiquary, and Nigel, is fond of grouse soup, 
friar's chicken, and cockey-leekie — and to jump at a 
conclusion, where nature and art have made noDOi 
John Wilkes— the " dog," the " rascal," the " scoun- 
drel" John Wilkes — won Samuel Johnson's heart, bj 
helping him to the brown part of Mr. Strahan's roast- 
ed veal. In fact, there is something in the substantial 
nature of eating that has always harmonized in tbe 
most perfect manner with the character of English 
Genius. Our literature is that of an eminently diqing 
nation-*-it is such as beseems a people .accustomed in 
all its transactions to consider a sirloy^, as the sine qua 
7i»7i'*— whose hypocrites cannot harangue, whose dupes 
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cannot subscribe, whose ministers do not consult, and 
whose assassins scarcely dream of stabbing — else- 
where than at a dinner. The ruhng passion is strong 
even in our superstitions — ^A seductive steam rises 
from the cauldron of a British Witch^^ — ^and the ghosts 
of other people are contented with ruined houses, 
churchyards, and solitary miduight — but with u» they 
are not scared by bells or chandeliers ; th^y beard 
laughter and lackeys, and '' push^' supping usurpers 
" from their stools." 

But the last and most consummate union of the love 
of cooks and letters was reserved for that '" little, 
plump, round, oily man of God,*' the Reverend Tho* 
mas Frognall Dibdin. His '^ Tour" should have been 
called ^^ Daitographical" as well as ^^ Bibliographi- 
cal ;^^ for it is at least as full of rich dishes as of rare 
editions. He dallies, in the same style with dindons 
and duodecimos — he fondles fohos and fowls with 
equal fervour. He describes an Aldus as if it were an 
Omelet, an Omelet as if it were an Aldus* We hear 
Qf a '^ crisp tifteener" in the one page, and of a '^ crisp 
fricassee" in the other. His admiration hesitates be* 
tweenCaxton and Kitchener-^betweeu Valdarferand 
Very. And when, on leaving Paris, he gave a dinner 
at his favourite restorateur's to a dozen of the primest 
French Bibliomaniacs, an illuminated representation 
of old Wynken de Worde gleamed behind the chair 
of the Amphytrion Eruditus, and every flask of Cham- 
bertin on the festal board was flanked by '^ an uicgot 
HniTib Princeps." 

Yet it ii perhaps in the descriptions of his visits to 
some of the old monasteries on the Danube, that his 
double enthusiasm is at the highest pitch. He arrives, tin 
heau matin^ within view of the convent of Molk — he 
breakfasts leisurely at the foot of the hill on which it 
stands — he ascends and delivers his credentials — he is 
conducted by the hospitable fathers through all their ve- 
nerable cloisters, and is at length received beneath the 
vaulted roof of their library. WitB what a flow of 
eloquence does he retrace the beautiful iliumjuated - 

Vol. J. 16 
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tfSS., the Libri Rarissimi, the uniqaeetcbings and 
wood^cuts, the peerless missals ! Saddenlf the clock 
strikes tweWe, and the Frater BibliotheemrHs whispers, 
*' Dinner !'' — Instantly springs np a new, but kindred 
train of recollections — ^the hasty walk to the refecto- 
ry, the antique splendour of that noUe hall, the assem- 
bled brethren, the presiding Abbot, the solemn Grace,^ 
the beautiful boar's-head, the bursting habncb, the 
}one-necked cob-webbed bottles, the tall old giksses 
with arsenic ornaments within the stalk, the balmy 
Johannisberg, the mild Markbrunner, tlie healFeniy 
Hockheimer, the friendly ring of the saluting bumpers, 
the joyous stave of the old chaplain, the crafty bai^in 
about the Boccaccio n^otiated inter pocula^ the west- 
em sun staining with admonitory glories the paioted 
window .over against the successful negotiator, the 
sudden half-sorrowful, half-ecstatic departure.— There 
is a life and truth about the whole ailair that must send 
their charm into every bosom, and force, even from the 
man that prefers a book to a title-page, a momentary 
echo of, 

*« I ihould Uk« to diM with thb NongtMig-paw.'' 

HijS animated view of what a dinner is at Molk, may 
furnish one, it is probable, with no inadequate noticMi 
of what a dinner was, in the good olden time, beneath 
the long dismantled arches of our own Sweetheart, or 
St. Alban^s. The external features of an old English 
monastery are still perceived in our academical hospv- 
tidk^ but, ^las! a dinner there is now shorn of much of 
its fair proportion, and presents, at the best, biit a £unt 
and faded image of tfie >\g1ories of eld." 

Enough, nevertheless, of the ancient form and cir- 
cumstance is still preserved, to impress, in no trivial 
measure, the imagination of him who, for the first time, 
is partaker in the feast-*-and it was so with our hero« 
The solemn bell, sounding.as if some great ecclesias- 
tical dignitary were about to be consigned to mother 
Qarth — the echoing vestibule-*— the wide and lofty stair- 
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ctse, lined with serviQg-men so old and 4<BQiure that 
tfaey might almost have 1)een mistaken iv^ so many 
pieces of grotesque statuary — the hall itself, with its 
nigh lancet windows of stained glass, and the brown ob- 
scurity of its oaken roof — ^the yawning chimneys with 
their blazing logs — the long narrow tables — the eleva- 
ted dais — tl^ array of gowifed guests — the haughty line 
of seniors seated in stall-like chairs, and separated by 
an ascent of steps from the younger inmalesof the man- 
sion— the Latin grace, chaunted at one end of the hall, 
and slowly .re-citauuted from the other — the deep sz^- 
jence maintained during the repast — the bearded and 
mitred visages frowning from every wall — there was 
something so antique, so venerable, and withal so novel 
in the whole scene, that it was no wonder our youth 
felt enough of curiosity, and withal, of a certain sort of 
Awe, to prevent him for once from being able to b^n^ 
«dle his knife and fork quite a id B^xburgker. 

These feeUngs, of course, were not partaken by the 
rest of the company, least of all, by the senior and 
more elevated pprtion of it. The party at "The High 
Table" of * * ^, was as usual an acmii^TVnd, as it 
happened on this day, it was by no means a small one. 
Red faces grew redder and redder as the welcome toU 
proceeded — short fat necks were seen swelling in 
«very vein, and ears half-hid By luxuriant periwigs 
«ould not conceal their voluptuous twinklings ; vigo- 
rously plied the elbows of those whose fronts were out 
<>f view ; the ceaseless crash of mastication waked the 
endless echoes of the vaulted space over-head; and 
airy arches around, mimicked and niagnified every 
gurgle of every sauce-bottle. The stateliness of the 
ceremonial, and the profoundness of the general silence 
all about, gave to what was, after all, no more than a 
dinner, something of the dignity of a festival — I had 
almost said something of the solemnity of a sacrifice* 
A sort of reverend zeal seemed to be gratified in the 
^clearing of every platter, and the purple stream of a 
jumper descended with the majesty of a libation, 
jn the Under-graduates' part of the hall, the feast 
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was, of course, less magniiicent ; and among them the 
use of tfhke is altogether prohibited — a distinction, on 
this occasion, sufficiently galling, considen'ng how in- 
cessantly they were passed by the manciple bearing 
decanters to the superior region. But the dinner itself 
was no sooner over than the fellows rose from their 
chairs, and another Latin thanksgiving having been 
duly chaunted, descended in solemn procession from 
their pride of place, and followed the guidance of the 
manciple, who, strutting like a Lord Mayor^s beadle, 
marshalled the line of march to the common room. 
Thither no non-graduate eye might follow the learned 
phalanx — there, might no profane ear catch the echo 
of their whispered wisdom, 

: 'The moment they were supposed to be beyond reach 
of ear-'shot, there arose as loud a gabble as if publicans 
and sinners had, by a coup-de-main^ taken absolute pos- 
session of The Temple — leaping, dancing, shouting in 
every direction — whistling, sparring, wagering, wrest- 
ling— a Babel of Babels ! 

This, hoKever, was but for a few minutes, until the 
servants4ladi^t«nfH)ved the fragments, arid were at 
liberty t0 quit the hall along with their masters. By 
that time they had all made up their parties for the 
evening — all but a few pensive and disappointed lin- 
gerers by the fire-side — and, in the midst of a univer- 
sal dispersion, Chisney and Reginald were conducted 
to the apartments of Mr. Stukeley, where copious pre- 
parations had already been made for the entertainment 
of a numerous, but select company, of bachelors and 
under-graduates. 

Mr. Stukeley's rooms were among the most spacious 
in the College, and being a young man of considerable 
fortune, he had furnished them in a style of rather 
more expensive elegance than is common in the place. 
There was no want of handsome sofas and hangings ; a 
very pretty collection of classics occupied one end of 
the parlour ; and over the mantel-piece were suspend- 
ed some comely prints — a mezzotinto of Dr. Parr in 
^he. ^^fuyct ^«t;jtwt" — the Chaptau dt Paille for the pen- 
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J[ant — ^and in the centre^ between the Beauty and the 
. Bluebeard, a whole-length of The Game Chicken, 
rpeeled and attitudinizing. A tasteful enough dessert 
graced the table, and strong rough port, ^^ the liquor of 
men,'' the long-established potation of High-Church, 
was soon circulating with rapidity, and exerting all its 
potent influences among theae future champions of or- 
thodoxy. 

There long prevailed a notion that old battered sol* 
diers were worth double their weight of young and in- 
experienced ones in the blaze of battle ; yet all history 
was against the absurdity. HanmbaFs iron-faced Car« 
thaginians beat the Roman veterans at Cannae, and 
were afterward demolished by recruits. At Pharsa- 
lia, it went much Ihe «ame way ; and Tilly's ^' rough 
old lads," as De Foe calls them, could scarcely stand 
ibr ten minutes against the beardless and blooming . 
warriors of the Swede^ In our own day, toe., both 
Napoleon and \Vellingteni»ilave confirmed .^Ae truth. 
The Austrian chivalry were checked by French boys 
.at Leipsig ; and Waterloo was gained by heroes who 
'had, for the most part, never heard hefi^, and who, 
thanks to their own prowess, are not likely to have any 
future opportunities of hearing, the music of Charles 
XII. 

A similar, and equailly ridiculous '^vulgar error'^' 
rabout drinking, ought, without farther delay, to be ex- 
posed and exploded. From eighteen to two-and-twen- 
ty, is the prime of a man's life, so far as the bottle is 
.concerned. There are, to be sure, many and illustri- 
ous exceptions. We do meet every now and then 
^ith a stout Septuagenarian — a hoary dbctor of divi- 
;nity who would as soon dream of flying as of flinching, 
a pillar of the church whom no doze can shake — *' a 
reverend old man, full of years,^' who .could, at any 
time, either over the pulpit or rthe punch-bowl, lay 
iifty, Edinburgh (Reviewers on their backs, iln like 
Planner, among squires, and among farmers, and more 
frequently still, among led captains and Highland cbie^ 
i^e drinking faculty is occasionally retained at least M 
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long as any other. But these are but the exceptions 
to a great general rule. Poll the island over, and 1 
fear not to assert, that nine out of every ten men, at 
the lowest calculation, will give their votes in favour 
of the youthful toper. Perhaps in his case, as well as 
in the parallel one of the young soldier, the very igno- 
rance of the danger may be in some measure the source 
of its repulsion. But in both cases, the chief part of 
the praise is due to nothing but youth, glorious youth 
itself. Elastic spirits, light hearts, and untouched 
nerves, eo far in either feat ; and the dancing, boiling 
blood of the raw hero, does not sustain him more tri- 
umphantly amidst the smoke of his first field, than st 
firm, sound, unseasoned, and unbilified stomach does 
the young Bachanalian at his initiatory symposium. 

Accordingly, these young collegians acquitted them- 
selves in a manner that perhaps no commitee of the 
CAPUT, however venerable for yeais and erudition, 
could have rivalled. TM^oId laws of potation were 
enforced rigidly, and, for the most part, obeyed with- 
out a murmur. Two words of Latin cost the unfortu« 
nate persoiw from whose lips they had slipped a 
bumper, and a single word of Greek incurred the same 
penalty ; but if the classical transgressor had exceeded 
' these limits, he was compelled to expiate bis ofience 
hy emptying a half-pint cup, fashioned in silver after 
the image of a fox's head ; and, finally, if he failed to 
do this at a single pull, that sin of sins was sconced in 
the same measure of salt and water. Such delinquen- 
cies, however, were rare. Steady hands filled the 
brimming glasses — light and happy hearts prompted 
toast and song — ^gaily, freely, carelessly, kindly did 
(hey talk, and Reginald said to himself, a thousand^ 
and a thousand times over, that he had at length found 
the terrestrial Elysium. 

A few of the young gentlemen quitted the party 
when the chapel-bell rung for evening prayers, but 
the chairman took good care that Reginald should 
gttcss nothing of their errand* They returned when 
service was over, and duly drank, with perilous^ ra« 
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piditj, as many bumpers as had passed round the table 
in their absence ; and, in short, the blackstrap was 
plied without intermission, until the announceident of 
supper, which, that no time might be lost in trifles, had 
been served up in the adjoining apartments of one of 
Mr. Stukeley's company. 

A small barrel of pickled oysters — some brawn, 
Yeined with more exquisite red and white than ever 
beautified a slab of Anglesea marble — and sausages, 
such as Oxford alone can produce [for though a Chris- 
tina lectured at Pisa, no Dorothy ever cooked at Bo- 
logna] — these formed the simple repast; but the board 
was adorned with such a display of massive pla|e as 
might almost have reconciled one to the supper of ihe 
Barmecide. It has been, time out of mind, the custom 
at Oxford, for young gentlemen, in quitting the pre- 
cincts of Alma Mater, to leave with the College,which 
has nursed them, some memorial of their gratitude 
jind affection, in the shape of* cup, tankard, or flagon. 
In most Colleges, but especially in the few that were 
]ess distinguished for their loyal zeal in the time of 
Charles 1. the accumulation of such vessels has, in the 
course of so many centuries,come to be immense. **^ 
College was one of these, and her butler had now lolad- 
ed the private supper-table of an under-graduate with 
^Q array of Doctors^ Masters , and Scholars^ — for so, 
gccording to their several degrees of capacity, they 
are distinguished in the academical phraseology — such - 
as might have done no dishonpur to the sideboard of 
any British Peer. Such a collection of College plate 
<!an scarcely be regarded without some interest ; for 
the chances are, that every now and. then the legend 
en the lid of the piece recalls the name and glory of 
some long-departed worthy of England ; and here, as 
it happened, the gifts of one of the greatest of our mo- 
dern heroes, and one of the greatest of our ancient 
poets, stood side by side upon the board — each of 
them — to quote Rochester, whose own huge D. D. is 
sfill the honour of Wadham — 
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<< So large that, fiU*d with England's potion^ 

Beer-billows to the brim,— 
Vast toasts in the delicious ocean. 

Like English ships might swim." 

But although '' mild ale" has often enough been ce« 
lebrated as "the milk of good doctrine,'^ by Tom 
Warton, and other bards of the Sausage School, such , 
a beverage can never expect to be largely relished 
after the stomach has been saturated with the more 
pungent stimulants of cold port and hot chesnuts. Ac- 
cordingly, Jem Brank, a pluralist, who had for thirty 
years enjoyed, among many other good things, the sole 
privilege of manufacturing Bishop for the sons of ^ * \ 
soon made his appearance with a most magnificent 
flagon of that never-to-be-resisted potation. Wine is 
mulled every where, but Bishop is Oxonian, and Re^ 
ginald, who had never tasted either Pope or Car^ 
ditialy* was compelled tq acknowledge, without hesita- 
tion, its unrivalled claims* Mr. Brank, however, did 
not seem to have himself any higher predilection for 
Bishop, than a grocer usually entertains for figs, or a 
parson for sermons. Being invited, according to use 
and wont, to seat himself at a side-table and sing a song 
to the juvenile company, Jem preferred, for the asso- 
ciate of his separate board, what old Bishop Andrews 
so happily calk '^ the sprite of the buttery, a pot of 
good ale;" and under its inspiration, chaunted in a. 
•voice as rich, soft, and mellow as his Uieme- — 

. <' When the chill Sirocco blow«, 
And Winter tells a heavy tale, 
When .pies and daws, and rooks and crows, 
Do sit and curse the frosts and snows, 

Then give me ale," &c. 

It may be taken for granted that the youthful mem- 
^bers of the party did not leave all the music to the 

* Port, uiuiled with roasted lemons, is Bishop ; Claret, sioillarljr 
if^mbelUshed^ is Cabi»i9a& ; and JBurgundy, Porx< 
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humble and hoary minister of their pleasures. Sing- 
ing bars sconce ; so that old Mapes's 

*< Mihi est propositum in taberna mori|" 

that ancestral canticle, which may, of itself, be saffi- 
cient to show how little Oxford life and manners have 
altered within the last six hundred years, was chaunted 
in full chorus, without the smallest animadversion from 
the master of the feast. It was immediately followed 
by a boisterous strain, celebrating certain very recent 
achievements on Mouisey Hurst, as perhaps, in the 
very reverend Archdeacon^s own day, it might have 
been by some ballad of joust or tournament. The 
elegant Harris of Salisbury boasts, indeed, with ami- 
able naivete, and perhaps not without more good sense 
than the scoffers of the age are likely to acknowledge, 
that, in regard to all great essentials, the English youth 
are educated beneath those venerable arcades nozo, 
very much in the same course of study which formed 
the minds of their forefathers many long centuries 
age. But the style of their joviality, and the sources 
of their merriment, have, it is probable, undergone 
even more slender nautation during the same lapse of 
time. The change in spelling has been greater than 
the change of language — and 1 have no doubt, that 
should old Walter de Mapes arise suddenly from the 
grave, and take his seat in an Oxford common room to- 
morrow, he would find the subjects of George the 
Fourth almost as able, and quite as willing, to enjoy 
his good things as ever were those of Henry the 
Second. What a delightful meeting would it be, and 
how annihilative of Hallam! — What capital stories 
would he tell of knights, and archers, and abbots, and 
nuns, and minstrels ; and what charming stories would 
he not hear in return about Captain Barclay and the 

Gasman — the Bishop of , Hannah More, and Sam 

Rogers ! I am sure he would admit that Trafalgar and 
Waterloo were finer things than the acquisition bf 
Anjou and Guienne ; and how would tfe stare, when, 
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after indulgini him in a long prose about the conquest 
of the Loidsbip of Ireland, we came over him with a 
full narrative of the late royal visit to Dublin, and the 
enthusiasm of the Curra^ ! We should give him a 
Percival for his Becket, and a Bergami for his Rosa- 
mond. It is but charitj to suppose, that the present 
occupier of his archdeaconry would be the first to ac- 
knowledge old Walter's prior claim. A handsome wig 
would mask all traces of the tonsure ; and in the course 
of a few months, Dr. Mapes might rank among the 
brightest ornaments of the British Critic ; and perhaps 
he might be found almost as well qualified for writing 
a Glossary of the old English as Dr. Nares him- 
self. 

But whatever might have been the case, had Wal* 
terus Redivivus been of the party, the rules of acade- 
mical discipline were on the present occasion strictly 
enforced* and five minutes ere the clocks of Oxford 
«tru<:k twolve, Mr« Chisoey, nolens volens^ was ex- 
pelled from * * *« Hi« departure broke up the sympo- 
sium ; and Reginald, who, with the rest, had escorted 
him to the porch, was by this time so far gone, that, on 
his way back, he would have sworn two lamps were 
twinkling in Mr. Barton's window. 

After blowing a sufficient quantity of assafoetida 
smoke through the key-hole of an obnoxious tutor's 
apartments, and piling a cart-load of coals or two 
against the gates of &e iColJege-<:hapel, the young 
"i^^^ites at length dispersed. But Reginald Dalton, 
various as the occurrences of the day had been, and, 
sophisticated as some of his facuKiescertajjily were, did 
not sleep for the first time in his monastic cell, with- 
out having bestowed more sighs than one on the yet 
undimmed image of Ellen Hesketh> 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is perhaps no town in the world where the 
truth of the Wise Man's saying, '^the thing that hath 
been is that also which .shall be,'' is more regularly 
and continually receiving exemplification than in old 
Oxford. ' Dinner follows dinner in the same solemni- 
ty of observance ; and for the most part, the evening 
is spent among the young men precisely in the same 
style with which Mr. Stukeley's party has made ut 
acquainted. 

Reginald Dalton commenced his career, as we have 
seen, with high purposes and resolutions of studious 
labour; and Mr. Barton had for several weeks the ut- 
most reason to be satisfied with the progress hemade, 
both in his classical and in his mathematical pursuits* 
Often, after leaving his tutor's apartment, did the 
young man repair to his own, with fresh determina* 
tion to make his duty his pleasure, and resist the 
temptations whicli were continually thrown in his 
W0y,.to end a well- spent day in idleness and dissipa- 

Sn. Butseldom, very seldom^we must admit, did 
t hour, when the trial came^ find him prepared for 
the Auu^le. To say truths the natural quickness 
of hidfPrts enabled Reginald, by a very little time 
spent over his books, to prepare himself abundantly 
for what his tutor expected from him next day. Bar- 
ton, a great scholar, but by no means a quick man 
originally, judged only from what came under his no- 
tice at the hour of lecture, and comparing what Re- 
ginald had done with what he himself could have done 
at the same period of life, gave the youth easy credit 
for having passed in solitary labour the hours that had 
for the most part been devoted to the tennis-court, 
"^tVie rowing-match-^abpve and after all, to those 
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light-bearted circles, where the bottle and the flagon 
never ceased to hold their jovial rounds. 

There can be no doubt, that, in many more ways 
than tbis^ the peculiar habits and temper of Regi- 
nald's tutor were a great misfortune to our youth. 
That he was the most deeply-read man in all the Col- 
lege, was comparatively a small advantage, when 
those great acquirements were coupled with personal 
habits which prevented their possessor from knowing 
almost any thing from other people about the way in 
which his pupil lived ; and, what was still worse, with 
a shyness and reserve, the natural consequences of 
tetal seclusion, such as rendered it almost impossible 
that even the frankness of one originally disposed to 
make no secrets,, should not have giidualiy becoroe 
chilled and repressed under the influence of his pre- 
sence. By degrees Reginald came to partake in tboae 
feelings of restraint, without which no one, for a long 
period of time, had ever been accustomed to approach 
this melancholy recluse ; for once, a virtuous act, (for 
such certainly was his original choice of Barton's tu- 
torship,) led directly and immediately to evil results ; 
and he, who, under the guidance of a less ^ learned, 
but more accessible man, might have done verj great 
things, did, in efiect, but little; and, which was still 
more dangerous, was able to satisfy all but his own 
conscience in doing so. That indeed was a monitor 
which it was by no means so easy to lull ; yet, alas ! io 
«vil as in good, power is progressive ; and whej^^the 
conscience whose stings, even in their inflnitel^ppet;; 
custom cannot stale ? 

The first time Reginald bad a party at his own 
rooms, as is usual upon such occasions, a scene of 
much more than every-day excess took place. JUr. 
Chisney, and several other out'ColUgemen^ were pre- 
sent, and when that is the case, a species of rivalry is 
always sure to aggravate an Oxonian debauch. Among 
other things, there was a great deal of talk about 
fox hunting, and Reginald found himself exposed, not 
only to surprise, but to something like derision, when ^ 
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be confessed that he had never been witness to that 
noblest of British sports. Two or three of the young 
men present were to ride to the cover at Newn- 
ham Harcourt early next morning, and meet Mr. 
Hooker^s hounds ; and upon Chisney's su^estioni 
Reginald was warmly pressed to join the party. He 

Jieided after a little time the more readily, because 
Ir. Stukeley insisted on mounting him. Chisney, who 
had agreed to go also, despatched forthwith a message 
to secure his favourite hack, and the matter being thus 
arranged, conversation soon took another turn. 

Unfortunately there occurred, towards the close of 
the evening, what is, to their honour be it spoken, a 
very rare thing indeed among these academical roms^ 
a quarrel. Some hasty word led to a hot reply, and 
that to a fiery rejoinder ; and the end was, that a glass 
of wine being thrown in one young man's face, he 
returned the compliment with a decanter. The 
madness of youth and wine then soared high above 
every restraint ; and in spite of all that our hero could 
do to allay the ensuing tumult, it concluded only when 
twelve o'clock expelled the strangers. In the course 
of this violent scene, Frederick Chisney had been so 
extravagantly outrageous, that Reginald himself had 
been obliged to knock him down, to use Homer's illus- 
tration, ^^ like an ox in the stall ;" for one of the Fel- 
lows of * * * h^ing come to the door, alarmed by the 
temj^est of voiffis within, Mr. Frederick had not only 
received the reverend intruder with epithets of the# 
most savage abuse, but had even exhibited such symp- 
toms of more desperate rudeness, as had certainly 
most abundantly justified his youthful and cottipara- 
tivelysober host in taking what apjpeared to be the only 
effectual step for securing the sale exit of the Senior. 

AU|M£;h, however, Reginald was at the moment 
sobe^PKomparison with Chisney, he had, in reality, 
drunk quite sufficiently to render bis recollection of 
what had passed very confused the next morning* 
When he awoke, a hot and feverish thirst parched 
bis lips^ and when he essayed to riae, his brain reeled^ 
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and his eve swam in dizzinesa* By a sicklj eflbrf vf 
strength he got up, and plungine Ms whole head into 
a basin of cold water, kept it there antil every limb 
shook beneath the strong stimulus; and his facuN 
ties were in a great measure cleared, and his thoughts 
composed, by the time he had dried his hair. He 
drank long and largely, and feeling himself compara- 
tively at ease, he opened his bed-room door, intend- 
ing to seek for his watch, which he had notdiscover- 
ea in its usual situation. He opened the door — ^but 
wilh what horror did he shrink from the scene which 
met his view ! — Tables overturned, chairs broken^ 
gowns torn, and caps shattered — candlesticks planted 
prostrate in their own grease — bottles and glasses 
shivered to atoms — floods of wine soaking on the 
filthy floor — horrid heavy fumes polluting the atmos- 
phere — utter confusion every where — and a couple of 
dirty drowsy scouts labouring among all the loathsome 
iniin of a yesterday's debauch. 

Reginald turned in sickness from the abomination^ 
and clapping the door behind him, flung himself upoa 
his bed in an agony of shame and remorse. The ima^e 
of his father rose before him — his father, far away in 
that virtuous solitude, robbing himself of what he 
could ill spare, that his son might not want the means 
of improvement, and cheering and sustaining his lonely 
hours with the hopes of meeting thajtionly favourite, 
improved in intellect, and uncorrupted in manners. 
The calm beautiful valley, the dear sequestered home, 
the quiet days, the cheerful nights, the happy mominga 
— all the simple images of the peaceful past came 
crowding over his fancy in the sad clearness of regret. 
Even now, he said to himself, even now, he of whom 
1 shall never be worthy, his thoughts are upon me ! 
Alas! how differently will his fond imaginatiQ^M|ture 
the scene with which his son is surrounded ! mlMittle 
will he dream of frantic riot, mad debauchery, this 
idleness, this drunkenness, this degradation ! His so- 
litary pillow is visited with other dreams-— dreams !-<- 
dreams indeed ! O why came I hither t — and why was 
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I flung thus upoa myself, ere I had strength enou^ 
to know myself — to iuiow if it were but my weakness ? 
Alas i my too kind, my too partial parent, how cruelly 
will he be undeceived! For him too I am preparing 
pain — ^pain and shame — and Cor what ? — for fever, for 
phrensy, for madness, for the laughter of fools, the mer* 
riment of idiots, the brawls, the squabbles of drunken 
boys — ^this hot and burning brain, these odious shi- 
vering qualms, this brutal giddiness, and all yon heart- 
oppressing pollution ! 

The first violences of self-reproach had scarcely had 
time to soften amidst new and equally violent resolu- 
iions of amendment, sobriety, and diligence, when his 
bed- room door was opened, and Frederick Chisney, 
and Dick Stukeley, both ready booted for the chace, 
burst in, cracking their .whips, and abusing him for his 
laziness. In vain did Reginald plead that he was ill, ' 
that he was sick, that he could not, should not, would 
not ga Neither would underatand anj thing except 
that he had an aching head, and a disordered stomaco, 
for both of which, they said, one good gallop was a 
better cure than all Dr. Ireland's gallipots. They 
opened Reginald's wardrobe, and tumbling every thing 
over, found an old green frock, which it was agreed 
would look tolerably knowing on a young rider, and a 
]pair of white corduroys, against which, as they had 
come from Teddy Theed's hands but the day before, 
nobody could have said any thing. In short, they 
made poor Reginald rise, and. stood over him till the 
reluctant youth, vainly reproaching himself, and as 
vainly beseeching his companions, was equipped the 
best way his wardrobe permitted. Stukeley then 
dragged him to his own apartments, where he provided 
him with spurs and a whip, gave him a ribbon to tie 
hb hat to his button-hole withal, and set him down to 
a smoking beef-steak with plenty of black pepper and 
mustard— -which last application, it must be owned, did 
more for the stomach and the spirits of the patient, 
than any thing the wisdom of the Faculty could have 
administered under such circumstances. 

JStukeley had seat forward his horses some houris 
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.earlier, and provided aVig, in which he gav^^Reginald 
a seat to Newnham. The gig became a tandem the 
moment it was beyond the Proctor's jurisdiction, and 
gailj they bowled aIo4gi Chisney sometimes trotting 
his hack by their side, and aometimes tost to their view 
among the many groapes of juvenile sportsmen with 
which the road was garnished. 

There is nothing in which the young sinners of a 
debauch have so decidedly the better of the old ones, 
as in the facility with which their unshattered consti- 
tutions enable them to shake off (he painful part of its 
immediate' consequences. I say the painful part — 
because ideally, when the sickness and the headach are 

f one,' the feverish fervour which remains abont the 
rain, is with them neither a pain ngr a punishment. 
A sort of giddy reckless delirium lies there, ready to be 
revived and rekindled by the mere winds of heaven ; 
and, in fact, when such excitements as air and exercise 
are abundantly applied, a sort of legacy of luxury is 
bequeathed to them, even by their departed carousal ; 
and it is in this point of view only, I apprehend, that 
any charitable person will ever interpret old Tom 
Brown's glorious chant of 

" Wine, wine irt the morning . 

Makes us frolic and gay, 
That lilce eagles we soar 

Ja the pride of tbe day/* 

Alas ! such things are very agreeable while they last ; 
but repetition is annihilative of that perilous joy, and 
ere long the young debauchee suffers tbe same penalty 
as those who have gone before him. In the meantime, 
however, this precious inheritance was enjoyed by our 
youths — ay, even by Reginald Dalton himself, in spite 
of all the doleful meditations that had attended his 
waking — as they proceeded through that beautiful 
countrvx-for even in Decemberit was beautiful — a fine 
healthful breeze fanning their cheeks — the sky clear 
azure, with here and there light drifting gray cloudy, 
overhead — prancing horses and gay horsemen before 
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^od behind — red jackets glancing and gleaming every 
where — neigh echoing neigh — and whistle responding 
io whittle, from 

" Bu^y, gig, «nd dog-cart, 
Cvrricle and tandem/' 

The common where the hounds were to cast ofT, 
{)resented a scene, if possible, still more varied, and 
lively, and enlivening. Reginald was quite astounded 
with the numbers of the sportsmen who were lounging 
■about the edge of the furze, some on horseback, the 
greater part dismounted, all waiting in anxious expec- 
tation of Mr. Hooker^s arrival. Old Tom Smith, the 
huntsman, stood in the midst of his dogs cracking his 
whip, flapping his arms, and every now and then curs- 
ing the delay in whispers, not loud, but deep. Around 
him were gathered a dozen or two of the hot-headed 
young academicians, distinguished by their scarlet 
frocks from the rural Squirearchy of the hunt ; for 
these, Mr. Hooker being a clergyman, wore parson's 
gray, in compliment to the professional costume which 
he necessarily brought with him even into the hunting 
field. At length, after perhaps twenty minutes suspense, 
whispers of "the venerable,^' "the venerable," 
''here comes the venerable Hooker,^' passed from 

froupe to groupe. Tom Smith, doffing his upper 
tenjamin, bestrode his pawing bay ; the whining dogs, 
with erected ears, seemed conscious of the master's 
approach ; and Parson Hooker trotted briskly into the 
midst of the expectants, mounted on a beautiful roan, 
well worthy of dividing with his lord the attention of 
the field, and the honours of the advent. 

The venerable Hooker himself was, nevertheless, 
no despicable representative of a once numerous breed 
«f churchmen, now, ft is to be feared, sorely on the 
feline, and which, ere another age passes over us, 
may not improbably be quite extinct. There being 
both a |;ood estate and a good living in the family, he, 
a siH^oiid son, bad been destined from infancy fait Ifae 
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rectory; bat he had scarcely been inducted into the 
benefice ere his elder brother died, so that a doable 
burden of cares had, during the last five and thirty 
years, reposed on his shoulders. These, though not 
broad, were stout, and the Rector-Squire now looked 
at sixty as gay an old fellow as if he had been a young- 
er brother all his days. A little red face, red all o?er, 
but reddest about the nose, 

** If nose it might be called which was no nose,'* 

or at least one of the most diminutive specimens that 
cjrer formed the handle of a Christian physiognomy — 
a pair of small sharp gray eyes — a beautiful set of teeth 
continually exposed — a rough black beard — a tight 
shape, encumbered, however, by something that, had 
the man and his appurtenances been on a lai^er scale, 
would have been called a pot-belly — thin nervous 
shanks—^ stature of barely five feet — well made and 
'better worn top-boots — spruce buckskin breeches — a 
dark-gray frock, with black-paper buttons — and a 
shovel hat, with a suitable rose in front. Imagine all 
these little particulars, and as Gil Bias says, ^^ Voila 
mon ancle /'' A dapper curate, and a couple of stylish 
grooms, formed the " personal escort,'' or " tail," of 
this ecclesiastical chief. 

Both Chisney and Stukeley had oden hunted with 
the jolly parson before, so that Reginald was introdu- 
ced and welcomed without difficulty. " Ah ! Hooker," 
cried one of the Squirearchy, " what think ye of to- 
day, Hooker ? What a capital sermon that was you 
gave us. Hooker ! D — n me, 'twill lie to a certainty, 
Hooker — r— " But Mr. Hooker had no leisure for 
compliments ; two or three old good ones were in a 
twinkling deep in the furze — and Tom Smith and the 
Rector — for no one else stirred — had work enough on 
their throats. A melodious roar from Sackbut, ere 
long, brought ^' Hark, hark !- ' from the confident divine. 
Cymbal, Shalm, and Psaltery Joined instantaneously in 
in the '^musical din." Exactly at eleven o'clock; 
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Reynard broke cover, and away, away went priest and 
layman, squire, curate, bachelor, and freshman — a 
beautiful field of at least threescore — away over bush 
and furze, bog and brier, hedge and styJe, ditch and 
double ditch — away over turf and fallow, sand, clay, 
and gravel — away, away, away, 

" Tramp, tramp across the stubble, 
Splash, splash across the dubble. 

AH other lunacy is stoicism compared to it. The very 
breeze seemed on fire. Intellect, quickened to intui- 
tion, distinguished not the leap from the gallop — every 
member felt the kindling stream of an all-subduing, 
all-overwhelming inspiration : — the heart that had 
never glowed before glowed now, and that which had 
ever glowed, oh ! how did it burn within the bosom! 
The world had been a shadow — life had never been 
joy, passion, rapture, ecstasy, till now. 

Our hero really acquitted himself upon this occa- 
sion in a style worthy of the name. The music of 
hound and horn, (for that last noble accompaniment of 
the English chase had not been banished from Parson 
Uooker^s establishment, as has been too frequently the 
case of late,) these had not merely excited, they had 
maddened him. Utterly careless, utterly fearless, the 
boy dashed at every thing, and was baulked by nothing. 
From the beginning, he had sense enough to make The 
Venerable his guide ; and thanks to that sagacious de* 
termination, Reginald, after the chace had lasted for 
a couple of hours, and after almost all the academical 
red-coats, Stukeley among the rf^t, had lost themselves 
amidst woods and windings, found himself galloping in- 
the still unbaffled van, Reynard, for the second time, 
full in view, at the distance of a few fields, and the 
greater part of the pack in full cry behind him. The 
despairing animal made now at last for Isis, and Regi- 
nald was one of the very few who dared the wintry 
stream without hesitation. Poor Reynard, miserably 
wearied as be was, contrived to gain the hill, and made 
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right for Baglej wood, hound and horseman consider- 
ablj distanced* On pushed the resolute jouth — ^a 
wide ditch, or rather stream, with a high stony bank, 
threw back for a moment even the parson himself ^ 
but Reginald, ignorant of the danger, spurred ooj-^nd 
his noble steed flung himself freely, with a desperate 
effort. The chest met the rough high bank, and the 
fine animal, who had miscalculated his distance, snap- 
ped his spine in the cause. Reginald was found, after 
a time, quite senseless on the bank, and when the hoj 
recovered himself, guess his horror when he heard the 
worthy Rector issuing to his huntsman the humane 
and unavoidable mandate, to ride to the nearest house, 
and bring a gun to put the noble creature out of pain. 
Ere then the fox had met his fate, so that, as sooa 
as this, which could not be deferred, was done, our 
youth found all about him (they were not many) ready 
to disperse, and take their departure homewards. 
Parson Hooker, bestowing a thousand commendationsj 
calling him a good one, a right one, and I know not 
by how many affectionate epithets besides, invited him 
to mount one of his servants' horses, and go home 
with him to Sidlingham. But Reginald's phrenzied 
vein of gladness had been effectually exhausted ; he 
felt his body weary and bruised, and the accident 
which had befallen his friend's favourite horse, while 
in his keeping, wasofifeelf sufficient to call up more 
melancholy and uneasy thoughts than his philosophy 
could easily enable him to master. He resisted^ there- 
fore, all the kind Hooker's entreaties, and would ac- 
cept of nothing, except a guide to the highway. A 
sudden thought struc#him, however, afteKthe parson 
bad ridden to some little distance, and the boy ran 
afler him with a swiftness which, the moment before, 
fie should not have inutgihed himself to be capable of 
exerting. His object was only to ask from the parson 
a promise, that neither he nor any of his people would 
mention any thing of what had happened ; and this 
there was no difficulty of obtaining, although some 
surprise was testified when the request was made 
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known* Once more a friendly farewell was ex- 
changed, and Reginald, rejoining the country boy who 
had been retained as his giiide,*gaihed ere long, al- 
though proceeding as yet at a pace of no great brisk- 
ness, an jeminence^ from which he could see not only 
the line of the Abington road, but the towers and 
domes of Oxford rising distinctly at some few miles 
distance from the plain below. 

Reginald walked down the hill, and onwards through 
the woods of Bagley, with a heisirt full of heaviness, 
but, at the same time, in spite both of extiausted spi- 
rits, and of much bodily fatigue, with the firm and un- 
flagging steps of one who feels that he has that before 
him which must be done. The conflict of busy thoughts 
within, kept him almost unconscious of any thing that 
was passing without and around hinf ; and it was with 
surprise, more than any other feeling, that he at length 
found himself upon the Bridge of Isis, and at the 
threshold of the city, which had, as it seemed to him, 
but a very short time before, appeared a far-off object 
upon the rei^e of the horizon. 

Dinner was over in the hall of "* * *, and Reginald, 
after swallowing a hasty morsel in his room, made it 
his first business to discover where Stukeley was. Being 
informed that he had gone to spend the evening with 
Mr. Chisney, our youth immediately changed his 
dress, and putting the good Squire of Grypherwast's 
purse, and all the money he was master of, in his 
pocket, proceeded to join his friends at Christ-Church. 

By whatever effort he might have obtained such 
command over himself,- he entered Chisney's apart- 
ments with an air and aspect of •erfect ^yety. The 
young men of whom the party consisted, had all been 
at the cover that morning ; but, at different stages of 
the chace, they had, without exception, been thrown 
out, and they were, at the ^noment when h^ made his 
appearance, busied in a thousand conjectures as to the 
issue of the field, and the further progress of the 
freshman, whose bold riding at the commencement of 
the day had so much excited their admiration. 

f 
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Reginald was, of course, at no great loss to satisfy 
their curiositj as to all the particulars of the chace ; 
and when he had detailed them to an end, he, and the 
horse which had carried him, were equally the sub- 
jects of much applause. The boy, after listening to 
them for a time in silence, struck gayly into their tone, 
and, to the no small astonishment of Cbisney, declared 
that he had never known what pleasure was until he 
had seen a fox-chase ; that he was resolved to hunt 
henceforth rqgularly twice a-week during the season, 
and that he would gladly give a long price to be mas- 
ter of such a horse as that which had enabled him to 
cut so respectable a figure at his debtU* Dick Stuke« 
ley, who liked nothing so well as a horse, except only 
the pleasure of making a bargain about one, was not 
slow to perceive*his drift. He would not have parted 
with Dinah Gray, he said, no, not for the world, to 
anv other man ; but really Dalton had shown off Di- 
nan, and Dinah had shown off Dalton, to^o great ad- 
vantage, that he should consider it shabby to stand ia 
the way of a more permanent connexion. In short, 
^after a great deal of bush-hunting. Air. Stukeley at 
last named his price— -and truly no very modest one 
that was. Reginald caught him at the word, however, 
counted out the money upon the instant, and returned 
into his pocket one of the lightest purses that ever 
Jcept a heavy heart company. 

The deed, however, being fairly done, the spirits 
which a resolved purpose had sustained, began, ere 
long, to sink far beyond the reach of bumpers. After 
an hour or so had elapsed, Reginald declared he felt 
himself so^much knocked up.wUh the day's exertiobs 
that he must needs go home to his bed. Stukeley, and 
«ome other stronger men who had gone through less 
work than he, ridiculed him a little for this unworthy 
manner of terminating a, day 90 glorious ; but the 
freshman had earned some respect among them all by 
his horsemanship, and their expostulations were not 
continued when it was found that he was quite in ear« 
ne^t. 
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^o complete poor Reginald's misery, when he 
reached his own rooms again, a letter from his father 
was lying for him on the table. He thmst it awaj 
from him at first — but opened it after a time, and read 
with dim eyes enough to add new keenness to every 
wound in his bosom. Every kind word — every ten- 
der ^ffectioitate idea — ^was gall and wormwood. But 
when he came to read of £e high hopes with which 
Mr. Barton's letters had inspired the good man, of the 
praises which had been bestowed on himself, his dili- 
gence, his ardour, his regularity — then indeed he could 
stand it no longer. Another letter was also lying on 
his table ; he was not acquainted with the handwriting, 
and, disgusted with himself, and with all the world, 
he opened it with listless fingers, not dreaming that it 
could contain any thing capable of interesting him** 
The enclosure was, however, a very kind note from old 
Keith. The good Priest said in it, that he had called 
9kt Mr. Dalton's rooms, and found him from home— • 
that the object of his visit had been to ask if his young 
friend would partake of a quiet dinner with him the 
nest day. ^' It is Christmas day," said he, *' and as 
yoii have no relations of your own here, you will 
scarcely know what to do with yourself.^' Little did 
the old Priest know of the course of life in which Re- 
. gioald was engaged^ — least of all did he suspect that 
Christmas day is at *** the merriest in all the year. 
However, as it happened, our youth was in a mood to 
nrefer any thing to such a scene as, from all he had 
neard, a College Gaudy was like to be ; and Reginald 
wrote, without hesitation, his acceptance of the invi- 
tation. Having done so, he extinguished his light, 
and never sat deeper apd more painful sadness on the 
pillow of youth — and after all that has occurred, we 
may still say, of innocence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Reginald arose very earl j the next merDing — still 
melancholy and dejected, but cooled and calmed from 
the first fever of self-reproach which had burned upon 
his brow over night. The chapel bell was already 
ringing, and he resolved to be present at the morning 
service — a duty which, among others, he had for seve- 
ral weeks very much neglected. 

There had been a considerable fall of snow during 
the night, and at that early hour nothing could be 
more dreary than the dim quadrangle below, and the 
damp echoes of the cloister aloi^ which he had to 
walk. But when he entered the Chapel, though all 
was solemnity, there was nothing of dreariness in the 
scene. According to the custom of that sacred season 
— ^a custom derive<l no doubt from the primitive ages 
of Christianity, and still appealing, in every uncorrupted 
bosom, to a thousand delightful feelings of our nature 
— the little Chapel was every where adorned with 
green branches, and those bright glossy leaves and 
berries, amidst the light of the tapers, and the thrilling 
notes of the organ, blended something of the placid, 
and even of the cheerful, with emotions of a deeper 
and a more awful character. 

The majesty of the service itself came sweetened 
to the ear by the liausic of so many young voices ; and 
ancient as the edifice was, there was enough, in what- 
ever direction the eye might be turned, to recall the 
idea that it was for the purposes of.young devotion its 
venerable altar had been reared. Young faces and 
young voices were all around, and the walls above 
were loaded with the funereal mementos of departed 
youth. Here the cold sepulchral marble preserved 
the shadow of manhood cut short but the year before 
in its first opening bloom of promise — and there per- 
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iiaps tbe'faint beams of morning, stru^ling through 
the deep colours of a window, glimmered upon the 
heraldic ensigns of some juvenile inmate,who8e grate- 
ful pietj had centuries before bequeathed the rich 
blazonry. 

*^ < Sweet is the holines of youth/ so felt 

Time-honour'd Chaucer, when he framed the lay, 
By which the Prioress bnguiled the way, 
And many a pilgrim's rugged heart did me1t«" 

As Reginald knelt here amidst the memorials of the 
dead, and joined his voice in the solemn responses of 
the living, a breath of peace and comfort seemed to be 
wafted into his soul, and he retired, when the service 
"fras over, to his solitary chamber, full not only of the 
same virtuous resolves which he had brought with him, 
but restored, in a great measure, to that equal and 
placid frame of mind, in the absence of which the best 
resolutions are but the arrows of a trembling hand, 
grasped indeed with a convulsive energy, but soon lost 
in vain efforts, or dropt in the vainer listlessness of 
despair. 

Reginald locked himself in his room, and having no 
occasion to attend his tutor on a holiday, devoted the 
solitary hours of his morning to more serious study 
than he had for a long time been much acquainted 
with. In vain came twenty thundering knocks to his 
door — ^in vain did Stukeley, Chisney<, and many more 
of his gay associates, strain their voices in screaming 
to him through his key-hole ; he resisted every art and 
every violence, and, busied among his books and pa- 
pers, enjoyed every laborious hour more than that 
which had gone before it. What plans did he sketch 
out for himself — how minutely did he mark the occu- 
pations of months to come — how triumphantly did he 
sum up the results of his future diligence — how ten- 
derly did he contemplate the pleasure with which he 
should meet his dear father, after having executed 
all that he now promised to himself! — :He had had for 
some days a little College exercise in Latin verse t# 
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prepare, and now, bis spirits qtfickencd and sustained 
by aH the buoyancy of yoatbfol hope and ambition, the 
task which he had deferred longer than he should have 
don^, seemed, when fairly grappled wfthal, to have 
been a luxury neglected. With what delight did he 
walkMp and down his room, repeating a dozen sono- 
rous Kexameters when they were finished ! Smrle not, 
gentle reader, he was but a boy ; and Bufibn, the great 
buffon, in the fulness of years and honours, confessed 
that he knew no earthly pleasure so great, as stalking 
at evening beneath a favourvte row of elms, and de- 
clahnir^ to himself the paragraphs Wbtdhfee had sptnt 
fbe morning in elaborating. 

His labours being completed, wbile all the conrtt^of 
* * * were resounding with the notes of festive pre- 
paration, our youth made his escape unnoticed, and 
walked swiftly over the snow to the suburb of St. 
Clctnents. The sun had just gone down, and Ellen 
Hedketh Was at the parlour window when be approach- 
ed the house. She opened it, and bade him turn ere 
he entered, and look for a moment at the scene Which 
she had been contemplating. He did so, and enjoyed 
it not the less, surely, because her fine eyes were par- 
takers in the beauty which lay beneath his view. The 
western sky, yet brij^ht with the richest crimson, had 
diffused a tint soft and brilliant as that of virgin rose- 
leaves over the hills, while the wide plain below slept 
in uniform and dazzling whiteness. Between him and 
the gorgeous sunset, the stately groves of Oxford stood 
tall and black, while outlines of gold and amethyst 
graced every slender pinnacle and minaret, and spire 
and dome, that reared itself above them against the 
glowing horizon. The great bell of Christ-church 
was heard distinctly 

« Swinging slow its solemn roar" — 

over tower and tree, and a host of humbler belfiries 
joined one by one in the cathedral note. 

" Hark !" said Ellen, " how grand is the effect of 
that simplest of all harmonies!'' 
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^^ Grand indeed P' qaoth Reginald — '^and what a 
ficene of beautj !'^ 

Miss' Hesketh sighed very deeply, and the boy, 
almost anconscions of what he was saying, said, 
^^ What is there to make you melancholy in the sight 
of such a sunset ?'' 

The girl blushed, and was silent for a moment, and 
then said, more as if to herself than to him, ^' When 
I look down on all these spires and domes, and hear so 
many beHs ringing, I could almost think I was in Fulda, 
dear Fulda, once again — if it were not for the want of 
the Forest. But, ah me, I shall never see Fulda again, 
nor walk among the old woods that I loved so well !^' 

" You regret the scenes of earlier days," said Re- 
ginald. 

" Ay, Mr. Dalton,'' she answered ; ^' and who would 
not regret them ? But why should I speak thus to you ? 
you have never seen Fulda, nor the Rhine, nor Ger- 
many, my country.'' 

'^ Nay, Miss Hesketh, you must not call that your 
country, even though you love it so well. You are 
English, and this is England.'' 

'' I am not English, Mr. Dalton, and this is not my 
country ; — but come away, for I hear my uncle, and he 
will be ready for his dinner." 

Reginald with this entered the house, the door of 
which Miss Hesketh, with her own hand, opened to 
him — the only domestic they entertained being busied 
in the kitchen. The good priest joined them Uie next 
moment — the curtains were drawn close, the fire stir- 
red, and the candles lighted, and in a few minutes a 
neat, but plentiful board was ready for their reception. 
A dumb waiter did the duty of a servant more agreea« 
bly than any servant can evef do in so small a party \ 
and the two young people were equally gratified when 
they had any opportunity of making themselves useful 
to the kind old gentleman, who had, to say truth, been 
a good deal fatigued by the voluminous services of a 
Catholic Christmas-day. His spirits, however, car- 
ried nq trace qf weariness, and when the bo^rd was 
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cleared, and they had drawn their chairs round the fire- 
side, Ellen fetched him his pipe, and he was as gay as 
a lark. " Now, my dear lassie,'^ he said, " put down 
a bottle of the Rhine wine that came from Hartweli, 
and we'll let Mr. Dalton taste a glass or two, ere we 
call on you for the guitar and the Rhine song.'' 

While Ellen was fetching the precious fiask which 
the knowing priest had planted some hours before in 
the snow,, he explained to Reginald that he had been 
visiting, the week before, the Count de Lisle, (now 
Louis XVIII.) then resident in the next county to Ox- 
fordshire, and that his Majesty bad been sol^ind as to 
have his post-chaise filled when he departed with some 
of that dear German luxury, which he could now very 
ill afford to purchase for himself. Reginald, it may be 
supposed, did not relish the rich Rudelsheimer at all 
the less, because it had come from the cellars of a 
Prince and a Bourbon ; but perhaps he filled his green 
glass with yet increased devotion, after hearing from 
the lips of Ellen Hesketh that splendid song, which the 
Genius of Haydn has made almost the ^^ God save the 
King" of Germany. 

<< The Rhine ! the Rhine ! be btessin^s on the Rhine ! 

3t. Rochus bless the land of love and wine, 

Its groves, and high-hung meads, whose glories shine 

In painted waves below ; 

Its rocks, whose topaz beam betrays the vine, 

Or richer ruby glow ; 

The Rhine I the Rhine ! be blessings on the Rhine ! 

Beats there a sad heart here, pour, pour the wine 1" &c. 

Miss Hesketh's voice was one of those which can- 
not give utterance even to a strain of festivity, without 
investing it with such a depth of feeling as is always 
answered by emotions, serious to the verge at least of 
melancholy. Whoever has heard that melody, even 
from a very indifferent performer, will acknowledge 
that a certain sorrowfulness is mingled in its fiow ; and 
to Reginald's ear, now for the first time receiving it, it 
sounded far more like the expression of regret for a 
^ost country, than that of exultation in one possessed 
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and eo^y^d. Tfaie chief beauty of the voice consist- 
ed in the trembling richness pf its very low notes 5 and 
while she sung^ her eye swaflCi with a Uqnid enthusiasm 
kindling at once and saddening. — Her cheeks, Very 
pale in general, caught from the excitement a momen* 
tary flush, so exquisitely delicate in brilliancy, th^t no 
other hue in animate or inanimate nature could be 
compared to it; and that again, Ihe instant she paused, 
passed away like a cloud, leaving the living i»arble as 
white as ever. Reginald's gaze, quite unconscious of 
its steadfastness, called back, after a moment^s inter- 
val, a yet deeper rush of blood into her fair cheek ; 
and the boy blushed too, and dropped his own eyetids 
with confusion still more painful than that his untu- 
tored glance had excited. But the good priest had 
filled the glasses, which he taught our youth the true 
German method of ringing against each other for the 
pledge, and the old man's quiet gayety soon restored 
the young people to all their self-possession. 

Ellen, after a little while, left the gentlemen to 
themselves, and Mr. Keiih conversed in a fatherly 
manner with Reginald about his college, his pjarsuits, 
bis occupations. The young man, his heart rejoicing 
in the opportunity of opening itself, told him very 
fairly^ that he found it a very difficult thing to fix him- 
self upon his studies in a place where he was so much 
surrounded with temptations to idleness— that hitherto ' 
be had yielded to these in a way which he was ashslim«d 
of^-^but that this very day he had commenced an* 
other career, and that he hoped and trusted he should 
be successful in adhering to it. '^ For indeed, sir,'? he 
said-^'^ indeed, sir, I am quite weary of the noise and 
tuihuk in which I have been living. Your quiet home 
has recalled home to my recollections-^I have not 
been for #eeks so happy as you have made me tbil; 
day' — for what clamorous pleasures are worthy of the 
name of happiness ? How I envy, you your calm life, 
iir!" • 

The worthy senior, while Reginald was talking in 
tkis style, lieteaisd with a look #f great kindA«w $ but 

18» 
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at the same time there was somethiDg od his lips that 
seemed as if it might almost have grown into a smile, 
had the discourse proceeded. He answered, however, 
gayly and inspiritingly, " I see how it is, my young 
friend — I see perfectly well how the matter stands. 
YouVe been kicking up a terrible racket among you, 
and you're wearied of it ; but, my man, one cannot 
sow all the wild oats without turning the furrow — ye'U 
just go on again, and then stop, and then on again, 
until the job's done ; and then you'll sit your ways 
down, and have quietness enough when your time's 
come for it." 

" You speak so cheerfully, sir," said Reginald, " be- 
cause you have reached the time of quiet yourself, 
and are free from troubles and cares." 

" Hoolie and fairly," quoth the Priest — ^^ my bonny 
young lad, I have my troubles and my cares as well as 
my neighbours. I warrant you, you have a fine notion 
of what cares are at your time of day.— What would 
you think, now, of finding yourself wearing away, going 
fast down the. hill of life, my bird, and seeing a child 
of your own, or one that you liked as if she was such — 
a lassie like Ellen Hesketb, we shall suppose^^^bout 
to be left alone in the world, poor maybe, as she is sure 
to be at the best of it, and without any body to look 
after her? — Nay, nay, my dear, your trouble are to 
begin yet, ye may take my word for that— But keep a 
good heart — no wisdom in sinking ; keep a good stout 
heart, and do your duty to God and man, and no feajcs 
of you." 

Miss Hesketh, re-entering the parlour, cut short the 
lecture of the old gentleman, and gave perhaps a new 
turn to the thoughts of the young one. There was, 
however, no lack of conversation. Keith took a spor- 
tive sort of pleasure in making the young man talk of 
his college, and the girl of her cloister, and in compa- 
ring and contrasting the feelings which the several ex- 
periences of monastic and demi-monastic life had left 
upon their minds. Ellen spoke with such regretful 
^^nthusiasm of the good Abbess and sisters of St. Aa« 
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thoDy^s that Reginald could not help seeing the j^oung 
lady entertained a strong predilection for the religious 
life ; and this very perceptible partiality for what 
seemed so little worthy of so young and fair a creature, 
and so little likely to have attracted her imagination, 
together with some of the hints which Mr. Keith had 
dropped about her future prospects, was enough to 
make the young man peruse the pensive lines of her 
downcast beauty with an ever deepening interest. 

Altogether Reginald was so much pleased and so 
much interested, that he would scarcely have left the 
Priest's fireside at nine o'clock, had not the old gentle- 
man himself said something about the fatigues of the 
day, which he could not ^oid taking as a sort of hint. 
He was not suffered to go, however, until he had pro- 
mised over and over again to be less a strapger for the 
future ; and when he did find himself once more alone 
upon his way, his f^ncy still clung to and lingered upon 
the scene which he had quitted. As he walked through 
the dark and silent city, he felt as if he had never be- 
fore been so completely a.one in the world ; and yet 
when he had entered his own College, the glare of 
lights, and the sounds of jovial mirth which met him 
there, had that about them which was a thousand tiroes 
less in harmony with the tone of his thoughts. He 
could not reach his room without passing Close by the 
windows of that stately refectory where all the young 
men of* * * were celebrating, with wine and wassail, 
Jlhe memory of the Sainted Prelate, who had reared 
four centuries ago the venerable roof under which they 
were sitting. The clamour of voices — the boisterous 
chorus — the drunken laugh, fell upon an ear that had 
been toned for very different melodies ; and the boy, 
hurrying swiftly beyond the reach of all that odio 
mult, locked himself once more in a solitary elf 
— where, drawing his chair to the fire-side, 
down to lose himself in such waking dreams 
silence, and a dim red light, and the memory of Elten 
Hesketh, might, amongthem, be pleased to^^ilispire and 
prolong. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Thess good dispositions held their sway for a period 
of greater .length than the reader may perhaps have 
expected to hear of. Fi)r three weeks our youth de- 
voted himself zealously and passionately to his studies, 
and seldom left his apartment except when his duties 
required him to do so. Mr. Chisney, the great 
tempter, never met him without doing all he could to 
induce him to join some ga^ party ; but he resisted all 
his arguments, and, which was &r more difficult, all 
his jeers. 

During this period of virtuous retirement, Reginald 
called twice or thrice at Mr. Keith's; but it so hap- 
pened, that he always found the old Priest from home, 
and he did not venture to inquire for Miss Hesketh in 
his absence. He did not think it right for him to in- 
trude updn them in the evening; but more than once, 
after a laborious day, he walked out in the dusk, and 
came near enough the windows to catch the echoes 
of Ellen's voice, as she was accoinpanying her guitar 
for her uncle's amusement. That voice once heard, 
need it be said, that the boy lingered until it could be 
heard no more ? But evfen when ail was silence, often 
would he linger there, or walk alone in the star-light, 
beneath the wintry elms of Heddington, keeping his 
eye upon the small obscure roof beneath which^he 
had once been so happy. 

However, this life lasted, after all, for no more than 
th|^ weeks. By this time Reginald had acquired id 
imR confidence in himself, that he ventured to^accept 
4j|f an invitation from Stuke ley —who, by the way, had 
made, after he learned the true history of poor Daiiah 
Gray, many generous but vain efforts to force back 
Reginald's money upon him. — Alas! that invitation 
led to others, and, the broad barrier once removed^ 
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the interior fortifications made but a slender defence. 
In brief, he soon plunged more deeply than ever into 
the strtkim of dissipation — and, not to waste many 
words upon a disagreeable subject, he found himself 
ere long involved in an inextricable maze of such dif- 
ficulties, as that precocious dissipation seldom fails to 
heap on those who indulge in it. 

It must be confessed, even by the ausferest who re- 
flects calmly upon his own experiences, that there are 
few situations wherein poor human nature is exposed 
to a more engaging species of seduction, than that in 
which our young man found himself. There is a 
kindness, a genuine openness of heart, about such 
youthful votaries ofpleasurev as those who surround- 
ed him, much more difficult to be repelled with cold- 
ness, than all the finished blandishments of fashionable 
anti practised voluptuaries. The total absence of all 
art and all concealment — the readiness with which 
every thought is revealed — the warmth with which 
every disapp^ntment is partaken — the unfettered in- 
tercommunion of all feelings, gay or serious — there is 
a charm about these simple snares, efiectually to baffle 
which, requires perhaps either a colder temper than 
nature had bestowed upon young Dalton, or a much 
sadder burden of experience, than had as yet been 
pressed upon him by the doings of the world. His 
temperament, sanguine to excess, fitted him to be the 
plaything of his passions. His quick imagination 
heightened indeed the severity of his occasional re* 
grets ; but it was equally ready to heighten the pro- 
raise of the coming, or the relish of the present, indul- 
gence. His briUiant spirits made him thf favourite 
of all in the hour of enjoyment, and they njp^e him the 
favourite object of every seductive art, in ^hose calmer 
hours when his own reflections were gloomy. The 
new excitement was ever near to chase the languor 
which that of yesterday had bequeathed — and he had 
not as yet ^' descended into himself,'' as the philoso- 
pher phrases it — he had not bought the skill to trace 
his own actions to their secret springs ; and i^tbe 
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stronger impdlses were things he sometimes dreaded^ 
he certainly had qot taught himself to guide those 
more easy of guidance, less violent indeed ^ their 
operation, but sometimes not less dangerous in their 
remote effects. 

Had Reginald been possessed of a fortune, or had 
he been the son of a rich man, such boyish extrava- 
gapces as he was ere long led into, might have been 
well repaid in the main by the lessons of various kinds 
which, in spite of himself, he must have been taught 
even during the period of these indulgences; Nay, 
had Oxford been like almost any other city in the 
•world, a boy, such as he was, could scarcely have 
found the means to carry his extravagances to any 
thing like a dangerous, not to say, a ruinons extent. 
Bat whoever knows the place, is well aware that no 
limit is affixed by tradesmen to the credit which i^ey 
grant, and while the honourable conduct which has 
established this system cannot be too highly praised, 
it moat be admitted, that, in regard t|Ahe young mea 
themselves, such a system, so thorou^ffy established, 
is fraught with temptations very hardito be resisted^ 
and, when not resisted, entailing consequences that 
too often cost hard enough after-stru^les, ere they are 
^dtogether got rid of. He, entirely unaccustomed as 
he had been to the management of money, and of 
course extremely ignorant as to its value, did what 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, in a similar situation, 
would have done, and, it is to be feared, always will 
do — he yielded to temptations, the consequences of 
which he had had no previous opportunity of esti- 
mating ; and^ long before the season when he was to 
return to Lannwell came round, he had incurred a 
debt which he knew, on reflection, must be great, but 
which he had not the courage to calculate exactly. It 
must be quite unnecessary to descend into particulars. 
He had drank and rioted — he had hunted — above ail, 
he had betted and gamed at cockpits and bull-bait- 
ings, and sparring-matches, and 1 know not what be- 
sides. No man, the first year he; spends in Oxford, 
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has mudh chance to become acqaainted^from his orwn 
experience, with the froMrn of what the academical 
Muse of' the Splendid Shilling" calls the 

« Horrible mooBter, HbhoirM of gods and men !'* 

Bot this, as we have hinted, was just one of the most 
uafortonate of ail the circumstances that surrounded 
him; for bad Reginald been dunned, be certainly 
most have soon enough learned to dread the idea of 
debt. 

His friends about him were, as he very soon disco* 
vered, much more deeply in debt than bii^self. Such 
of them as had attained any constderabfo-'Hi^pding, 
were occasionally honoured with visits of ^n unplea* 
sant nature ; but all this seemed to be treated by them 
80 perfectly in the light of a Jest — there was such a 
flow df witticisms about '* sporting oak," &c. — sad 
sach total non-chalance in the air with whi<ih tbese 
were uttered, that our poor youth might be pardoned 
in so far, if he caught the language — which always in- 
fers catching, at least to a certain extent, the manner 
of thinking — of the place where he was, and of theasr 
sociates with whom he was so continually surrounded. 

There existed, moreover, at Oxford, at that parti* 
cular period, a source of idleness and dissipation, of 
which the present race of academical youth have pro- 
bably lost even the recollection. Among the first 
volunteer corps raised, when the French invasion was 
threatened, 'had been one consisting entirely of mem- 
bers of the University — and though the fugleman was 
a reverend Fellow, and almost all the'officers Masters 
of Arts, perhaps a finer volunteer regiment never mus* 
tcred upon English ground. That corps, however, I 
know not well for what reason, had been brokeit'iip 
about a year before Reginald came to Oxford. On 
its dissolution, a great number of the young gentlemen 
who had figured in its ranks, full of that martial en- 
thusiasm which then burned all over the country, had 
solicited and obtained the permission of their supe- 
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riors to join the regiment of the city. It is possible 
that they had been encouraged to do this from the 
praiseworthy notion, that the intercourse which mast 
follow might tend to nourish kindly feelings among 
classes of people who had heretofore been too much 
disunited. Be that as it might, Chisney, among many 
others, had become a private in the Oxford volunteers, 
and he, ardent in whatever he meddled with, had 
soon risen to the station of a sergeant among them. 
One of the first things he did, after Reginald's en- 
trance, was to enlist him* Our youth, ere the winter 
was over, was Chisney's corporal — and ho had not 
attained that distinction without having shown his abi- 
lity in the mess-suppers at the Lamb's head, as well 
as in the skirmishes of the Port Meadow. In a word, 
he had become as great a favourite among these vo- 
lunteers, as among his fellow-collegians — and the 
variety of the scenes into which their company led 
him, acted as a stimulus, alike powerful and danger- 
ous, at times when the sameness of mere academical 
dissipation might, but for such intervention, have 
chanced to pall upon his appetite. 

Every now and then during this season of folly, Re- 
ginald was invited to spend a day at Mr. Keith's. For 
the most part he was the only guest at the Priest's 
table, but occasionally an old emigrant Abbe, or the 
like, was also present. From every visit to that quiet 
fire-side, our youth returned disgusted with himself, 
and full of good resolutions. These feelings soon 
evaporated under the influences of which we have 
already heard perhaps more than enough ; but other 
feelings, not quite so evanescent, received their food 
in the same place; and the idea of Ellen Hesketh, as<- 
iociated as it was with the only captivating images of 
^uiet, and repose, and innocence, that Oxford pre- 
sented t0 his view, gradually took possession of his 
heart and fancy wiih a power not the less deep, be- 
cause he was half uucon^^cious of its sway. 

A timid, a fearfui, a reverent adoration it was with 
which he regarded what circumstances bad conspired 
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to make his only symbol of virtue and lovelinesfi 
united. Her presence never failed to agitate him 
with a thousand mingled emotions, among which the 
serious and the melancholy were not wanting. But 
how different that gentle seriousness, that sweet me- 
lancholy, from the harsher pangs of self-reproach and 
remorse that at other times flashed through a bosom 
whose original purity had become tarnished, while its 
tender sensitiveness still remained unseared and un- 
hardened beneath a surface no longer worthy of it3 
delicacy ? Her voice, her deep melodious voice-^ 
thrilled his soul with a sorrowful luxury; her soft 
clear eye darted sad and solemn inspirations into his 
perplexed and struggling breast* He gazed on her 
as on something which he durst not presume to love 
— ^he listened with a pensive breathlessness, a far-off 
hopeless humility of devotion— *the blood forsook his 
cheek while he gazed, and while he listened tears 
would have gushed over his pale cheeks, if they durst. 

Elsewhere, all the charms even of Ellen Hesketh 
might easily have failed in producing such an intense 
seriousness of passion in the bosom of a young man 
whose nature rendered him sufficiently liable to the 
entertainment of all strong emotions, and from whose 
breast, therefore, ope kind of emotion was ever ready 
enough to chase another ; but in Oxford she was alone. 
The young gentlemen who pursue their studies there, 
are safe, for the most part at least, from one species 
of interruption, the effects of which, both good and 
bad, are laiigely and continually experienced in al- 
most ail other places of the kind. Reginald, it is cer- 
tain, saw nothing, or almost nothing, of such female 
society as might have been likely to scatter over a 
more extended surface those feelings which, as we 
have seen, were, in his case, concentrated from the 
beginning upon one beautiful object. Though his 
handsome person procured for our youth invitations 
to a few female parties in Oxford, there was about 
these nothing that could leave aoj impression pther 
than of a ludicrous character upon Us fancy. To the 
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excellent female society which of course is to be fourtd 
in such a place, he chanced to have no access ; be 
saW only the little tea-and'tumotU given by some vene- 
rable spinster or dowager, the heiress or the relict 
of some defunct doctor, where a few old tutors play 
shilling whist with grandmothers, and a few beardless 
boys flirt with belles, who have flirted, in all likeli- 
hood, with their fathers before them ; and what won- 
der that he turned, as from a penance, to the roaring 
joviality of a juvenile supper-party ? The dame who 
had at first condescended to invite him, was one of 
those who, by continually associating with the perma- 
nent pedants of the place, have acquired a sort of 
tutorial stateliness of manner, a formal and deliberate 
style of enunciating nothings, a cold lofty look, a dull 
haughty eye, and a certain solemnity of stupidity, 
than which earth holds nothing more risible. In her, 
too, as in some others of the same class, these enga- 
ging attributes were accompanied with a degree of 
fatness, and a bloated or blowsy complexion, such as 
might testify abundantly that high feeding, &c« can go 
on elsewhere than at ^ high tables/' The superan- 
nuated sort of attempts at flirtation which are occa- 
sionally observed diverting one of these dangerous 
nymphs, and some old unwieldy canon, in the recess 
q{ a Gothic window — their antediluvian jokes — their 
compliments plagiarised from Sir Charles Grandison 
— their drowsy simpers and their laborious fondlinj^, 
are essentially things more calculated, it is true, for 
creating pity than laughter* But the gown and cas- 
sock (for Oxonians of all ranks wear their full cos- 
tume at an Oxonian rout) spread an air of irresistible 
mirth over doings even of this pitiable kind, — 

<* Lo ! Tenus sits in semblance of a ni^, 
And pur]lle Ba^cbos booded like a friar." 

An enormous wig and flowing bands seem so strange 
accompaniments to a card-table, and a square cap, with 
a l^g black tuft, in one hand, forms so odd a contr,ast 
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to the playfully abstracted fan, with whi^h the rever^ 
end Doctor's other plump little hand is dallying. 

To say truth, the Oxford ladies of the second rank 
are by no means captivating. Even when their years 
have not been formidably many, the habits of being 
flirted with1>y transient hundreds, and made love to 
(serious love I mean) by nobody, have impressed a 
sort of cold cautiousness upon their virgin smiles ; 
discontent, disappointment, hope deferred, soon plant 
premature wrinkles about the brightest eye, and 
wreathe lips of no contemptible richness, with a sneer 
as hopelessly maUcious as ever was that of spinsterly 
threescore. Among these ladies, therefore, there is 
too frequently little but superficial display, a cold arti* 
ficial reserve, or, worse still, a style of forced gayety, 
suggesting so immediately the ideas of the hackneyed 
and usee existence from which it has been derived, 
that perhaps the younger the belle is, her charms arc 
really so much the less likely to prove killing. 

The prevalent conversation at the two or three 
parties of this sort where onr Reginald, in his igno- 
rance of better things, made his appearance, consisted 
of the most worn-out common-places of gallantry, or 
of eternal prosings about degrees, benefices, doctor- 
ates, and deaneries. The politicians of them prated 
not of Parliament, but of the Latin speeches against 
Popery in the Convocation. The bluestockings' bab* 
ble was not of the popular literature of this or any 
age, past or to come, but of White's Bampton Lec- 
tures, Mant's Amorous Lyrics, an epigram that bad set 
all Brazen-nose in a roar, or a prize-essay that had 
added new glories to Oriel. They were more occu- 
pied about the vacant bishoprick than the opening 
campaign; and there, was more triumph in the expul- 
sion of one juvenile heretic, than in the expected res- 
toration of three exiled legitimates.- 

Miss Hesketh's mo4est charms, charms which had 
never been sulliejit by the breath of the gaudy heart- 
less world^harms, above all, which, such was the 
ri^tifeipent in which Mr. Keith nece^38rily lived; might 
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ahnost be said to exist here for Reginald alone, these 
young and gentle charms presented a contrast to all 
this, the effects of which we shall leave the reader to 
picture for himself, if indeed enough has not been said 
already to give some guidance to his imagination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The gay winter; the gayer spring had passed away ; 
the summer was now approaching to its richest period 
of splendour, and, in the course of two days, Regi- 
nald was to bid adieu for a season to the scene of all his 
follies, and return for several months to the sequester* 
ed valley where he had first breathed the air of heaven, 
and where so many careless and happy summers bad 
flown over his head. The remittance which was to fur- 
nish him with the means of travelling to the north, had 
been received the day before, in a letter, the overflow- 
ing kindness of which had given birth in Reginald's 
bosom to many emotions, besides those which the good 
Vicar had contemplated while addressing his distant 
son from the little library at Lannwell — that abode of 
innocence, unhaunted as yet by suspicion. Revol- 
ving in shame and in sorrow the manner in which his 
time had, for the most part, been wasted, and with 
alarm no longer to be checked, the consequences 
which his folly had entailed upon him, and upon his 
too-confiding parent, our young man bad spent a long 
miserable, morning in solitude, and yet made but little 
progress in those preparations which his approaching 
journey required, but to which the internal conflict 
of so many troublesome meditations had prevented 
him from giving any steady or efficient application. 
The dinner-bell surprised him at his unfinished task, 
its sound reproached his slowness ; but he%ras weary 
of reproaches, and he obeyed tbe eummoiit with a 
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sort of half-sulky determination to fling his catesaside;, 
and be Reginald himself again, ^^ until a more ecu- 
venient season." 

He dined, therefore, gay to all appearance among 
the gay ; and when dinner was over, and the usual 
circlie had assembled round their wines and their ices 
beneath one of the fine old beeches of the college 
garden, it was he who laughed the loudest, and filled 
the most overflowing bumper; It was a Saturday 
evening, as it happened, and the young men ^were 
all obliged to quit their bottle for a time, when the 
chapel bcil rung out. During the quiet interval 
which followed, Reginald, restored to those raelan^ 
choly reflections, which he had made shid to toss front 
him amidst Jovial faces, became so much depressed, 
that he resisted, when the service was over^ every 
solicitation, and would not again join the party on the. 
green. He had drank enough ere he left the shadow 
of the beech to fire his brain, though not to discom^ 
pose bis nerves, and now, that excitement having 
given place to the languor, which in some measure 
follows all excitements, he strolled forth alone in a 
mood of tenfold dejection, if not of tenfold bitter- 
ness. 

Reginald wished to be alone^ yet he dreaded the 
cheerless solitude of his chamber, and he resolved to 
go down to the river and row himself in a skilOf until it 
should be dark.^ He walked hastily through the town, 
but found, much to his mortification, on reaching Mq^ 
ther Davies's, that every boat of every descriptioa 
was out, or engaged. After standing, therefore, for 
some time by the side of the Isis, gazing idly and 
vacantly upon the gay scene which its crowded water8 
presented, he turned himself once more homewards, 
more fretted, it may be supposed, than he was likely 
to have been by so trivial a disappointment in any 
more genial mood. 

He had traversed the winding path of the meadow, 
and was about to pass through the courts of Christ- 
Church, that he might shun the bustle of the grcal 
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Walk, when all of a sudden it occurred to him (hat he 
had business enough on his hands for the next day ; 
and that if he did not take this opportunity of payiiuj^ 
a visit to St. Clement's, he should perhaps have m 
(]uit Oxford without bidding farewell to th^good Priest 
whose kindnessess had been so unremitting — and 
without seeing Ellen Hesketh. / . 

He proceeded, therefore, along that magnificent 
avenue, formed long ago by the ever-princely taste 
of Wolsey, which, at such an hour, presents certainly 
one of the grandest, and at the same time one of the 
gayest of spectacles. The high over-arching branches 
clothed in all the luxuriance of June, allowed scarcely 
one spot of the blue sky over-head to be visible ; but 
between the (all massive trunks of the gigantic elms 
on the right, the bright meadow, and the glearainj^ 
<iver, with its hundred gliding boats and painted bar- 
ges, lay full in view ; while the descending sun stream* 
ed a full yellow radiance all down the broad path itself, 
giving to the countless. groupes with which through 
its long extent it was crowded, all the graceful varie- 
ties of richest light and softest shadow. The inter*' 
mixture of so many dark and antique costumes witk 
C) irnson scarfs and white plumes, and all the splen- 
dours of modern dress, produces an effect eminently 
picturesque, not very unlike that of an old Italian 
islreet in an evening of the Carnival, where a thou- 
sand black dominos and gaudy masks are continually 
cUequeriiig each other and contrasted. But indeed 
the English scene has at least one advantage over the 
ilaiian. 7'/iere,allis riot, tumult, jabbering, and squawl- 
ing — but here, the roof of Nature's majestic cathe- 
dral hung over an atmosphere as calm as glowing. 
i'lvary thing was silent, and solemn — as if the beauti- 
ful sunset had been illuminating and enriching a pic- 
ture. The chirping of the birds, and even thel^y 
hum of the evening insects, were heard almost as dis- 
tinctly as if no human footstep had been near them. 
The silence was more in accordance with Reginald's 
mood than the splendou^r of the scene -, j>ut his imagi- 
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nation had already trayelled to St. Clement's, and he 
walked with unconscious rapidity past a hundred slow 
and lounging groupes, not one face among all which 
had fixed his not-ice even for a moment. He kept on 
at the same pace after he had left the great walk, and 
so over the bridge of Magdalene, and until he had 
come within sight of Mr. Keith's roof. He then paused 
for an instant, and when he resumed his progress, it 
was with slow and hesitating steps. — At length, how* 
ever, he reached the threshold, and just touched the 
knocker. No one answered, and he repeated Ins knock 
more loudly— still not the least motion nor whisper 
from within. A third tirhe he knocked, and a third 
time nothing but silence ensued. 

He now stepped back from the door, and observing 
that the parlour windows were in part closed, the sud- 
den and painful conviction was forced upon him that 
the family were all from home. Perhaps they have 
gone to some distance, he said to himself, and may not 
return for several days. . Ten days have passed since 
I saw Mr. Keith — what may not have happened during 
that interval ! 

. While reflecting thus, and reproaching himself for 
his negligence^'-one sort of neglect he certainly could 
not lay to his charge — ^he observed that the small 
wicket which leads into the Priest's garden, and through 
that to the chapel, was unfastened. It then occurred 
t« him that they might possibly be engaged in the ce- 
lebration of some festival of their church, and he 
thought there could be no harm in walking through the 
green, and ascertaining for himself whether any service 
were really going on in the chapel behind. 

The lower windows at the back part of the house 
were also closed, and there were some little namelesii 
symptoAs which gave him more and more the notion 
of desertion. He stepped slowly over the little green, 
but bad almost stopped when he perceived the Priest^s 
OACUttomed garden-chair overturned. However, he 
went on towards the chapel, and when he had passed 
tke thicket of labarnums by which it is divided from 
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the garden, he saw that the door was ajar. Afraid of 
disturbing the congregation, he crept very softly to the 
threshold, and listened — but here too all was silent. 
He listened patiently for several minutes,. and at last 
heard a cough, and after that a sound not to be mis- 
taken — the scrubbing of a broom. Upon this Reginald 
took courage, and gently opening, the chapel-door a 
little wider, perceived that ail was deBertion-^no- 
body there but a woman, who, with her back turned 
towards him, was busily occupied in brushing down 
cobwebs from about the frame of the altar-piece. • 

When Reginald's footstep sounded upon the marble 
floor, she turned round and screamed, — ^' Mary Mother, 
preserve us !" 

'^ DonH be alarmed,^' said our youth, arresting his 
steps 5 " I pray you, don't be alarmed. I have only 
come to inquire after Mr. Keith, my girl." / 

1 know not what induced Reginald to call her g»W; 
for, in point of fact, she was a mery comely wbmasn, 
but could not be under five and thirty. She took no 
ofTence, however, at the appellation ; — calming herself, 
she descended * the altar-steps with no sign of terror 
upon her countenance, unless a pretty enough blush 
might be one* " O, I beg your pardon, sir,*' she said* 
^M protest I did'nt know who it might be, sir; but 
Mr. Keith's better, sir. My husband was at Witham 
this morning, and he is a great deal better." 

" At Witham ! How long has Mr. Keith been there 7 
I never heard either of that, or of his being ill." 

*' Oh ! Lord lovey, sir, he has ha J a sore time of it 
indeed. He has been very ill with the fever and ague, 
sir; and the doctors made him go to Witham- hill on 
Tuesday, for the change of the air." ^ 

<^ And his niece. Miss Hesketh, is she gone with 
him?" 

" Yes, indeed. Lord bless us, sir ! What could the 
old man do without Miss Hesketh ? She nurses him 
gQ — you have no notion how kindly she waits on him. 
J^oor young ludy, 1 often think 'tis but a dull life she 
tciuU." 
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'^ I am jtist leaving Oxford,'^ saiS RcginaUl, very 
confusedly, ^^ and I wished to see Mr. Keith ere I went. 
Might I call for him at Witham to-morrow ? Do you 
think he is well enough to see his friends ?" 

'^ rfaith, my master, he has so few of them, that I 
be bound he will be glad to see them even tiioogh he 
were in his bed ; but that he isn't, for, as I was telling 
your honour, my husband (Tom Bowdler, your honour) 
was up to Witham this very day, and saw him.'* 

^' How shall I find him, ma'am ?" 

^^ 0, your honour, youMl be at no loss ; just inquire 
for widow Wilkinson's : 'tis not a stone's-throw from 
the ale-house — just by Lord Abingdon's wall." 

In the course of this little coloquy, Mrs. Bowdler 
had come quite close to Reginald, and a smile had oc* 
casionally crossed her blushing cheek, displaying not 
only perfect confidence in our young man's civility, but 
one of the whitest and most regular sets of teeth In 
theworffl. He was turning to leave the place as soon 
as he had received the information of her last response, 
but something in her look suggested to him that he 
ought to put his hand into his pocket. He therefore 
slipped out half-a-crown, and bidding her good-bye, 
droj^fltt it into her hanging sleeve. Upon this Mrs. 
BpflMlpr blushed, and smiled more sweetly than ever, 
and iiolding the piece between her fingers with an air 
of modest irresolution, she saidj with something of a 
start, " Lord bless me ! How did you get in, sir ? The 
servant went out some time ago, and sure she* locked 
the front door ere she gave me the key." 

Reginald pointed to the wicket which he had himself 
left standjife quite open 4 and with that Mrs. Bowdler 
started aJBk and said, " Gracious me ! the wicket 
unclose^^md I left all this while so !— Goodness pre* 
serve i|^H|^ ^ 

^' NajUPSraTd Rellpaid, smiling in his turn, ^^ I am 
sure nobody could ever offer any harm to yon, Mrs. 
Bowdler." 

Mrs. Bowdler bit her lips, and looking downward, 
said| ^^ Very well, air, since the wicket's open, I need 
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Bot open the door to let you tbroagh th^ house, hovfr 
ever." 

" Not at all," said our youth ; " I beg you won't give 
yourself any more trouble ;'' and with that h emoved 
again toward the wicket. He had got within a couple 
of paces of it, when Mrs. Bowdler called after him. 

^^ Oh, sir — I beg your pardon, sir, but if you really 
be a-going to Witham to-morrow, there's a letter here 
for Mr. Keith, and perhaps you would have the good- 
ness to carry it with you — ^it would save Bowdler walk- 
ing so far, and he's not very able for it, poor man, in 
this weather." 

"O certainly, most certainly," he answered; "I 
shall be most happy to take care of the letter for 
you.'* 

Mrs. Bowdler with this drew the key from the 
depths of her pocket, and opening the door, apparent- 
ly not without some little difficulty, preceded Reginald 
into the house, and through the lobby, into the dim 
and deserted parlour. The youth stood for a few mo- 
ments sazing round the room, which contained no 
!nece of furniture that Was not familiar and dear to his 
ancy. The work-table — the guitar-case — the sofa on 
which Miss Hesketh was accustomed to sit, wykjuime 
music-books still lying scattered on its cushi^B^kc 
could have |>eru6ed them all over for an hour ^Emt 
wearying. He started, however, after a little time, 
and said to Mrs. Bowdler, who had been standing all 
the while as idly as himself at his elbow, ^' Well, 
ma'am, where is the letter ? I don't see it upon the 
table.'* 

She walked hastily out of the room, aq^ returned 
in a moment with the epistle in her han^^Keginald, 
putting it in his pocket, cast one glance^M^ round 
the parlour, and hurried out of it^ quuj|^Hiat he 
had passed the green, and closedJK ^■^HHP^ ^rs* 
Bowdler had stirred from the spoTwhere h^eceived 
the letter from her hands. 

Our youth, not caring to face the High-street, which 
presented a scene of splendour only inferior to that of 
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Chriat*church meadow, turned down into Magdalene- 
garden, and strolled for an hour or more in tfle utter 
solitude of Addison's walk. Bj this time the full 
moon was visible above the horizon, yet, between the 
brilliant red colours that still lingered over the west, 
and the thick vapours which were ascending fcom the 
meadows of Isis of Charwell, her rays were to a con- 
siderable extent neutralized and obscured ; so that 
Reginald could have little chance either of rec(^ising 
any one, or of being recognised. And accordingly 
be reached, without interruption, the gate of his own 
college — ^but there, just in front of the portico, there . 
stood a talking, laughing group, by several of whom he 
was hailed in the same breath, the moment moonlight 
^r twilight enabled them to distinguish his figure. 

Frederick Chisney was not among the first to salute 
Reginald ; but after a few moments had passed in ge- 
neral and noisy conversation, he whispered that he 
had something to say to him, and drew him aside from 
the rest. When they had got to a little distance, ^' DaK 
ton," said he, ^^ I have been looking for you e?ery 
vrhere this hour past. I have received by this eve- 
niog'a post some news that must interest you." 

" You speak gravely, Frederick — What is it, I pray 
you ? — You are the bearer of ill news." 

'^ Nay, that as it ipay be — ^but, in one word, the 
Squire's dead." 

^' Your brother ! Alas, Frederick, you shock me » 
deed!" 

" No, no ; youVe too hard upon me, after all, Regi- 
nald—- 'tis but our old friend. Squire Dalton." 

Dead ! God bless me ! how ? when ? Poor Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth, what will become of her?'' 

^^ Gout, R^inald, gout in the stomach, man— -Off 
like a shot — you'll scarcely be in time for the funeral, 
thoueb you start to-morrow morning." 

^^ Nay, Chisney, don't talk so heartlessly. I'm sure 
be was the kindest, worthiest soul — so kind to both of 
us, though we were but boys to him." 

'^ God rest the worthy old soul ! — Would you have 
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all the good old gentlemen live for ever, Reginald ? 
A pretty world we youngsters should have. — But 
what's the use of all this humbug, my dear fellow ? 
Don't you see that there's nothing between your father 
and Grypberwast now, except Miss Dalton ? and I'm 
sure her life's not worth three yesirs' purchase." 

^' You understand very little of these matters, Chis- 
ney ; I believe Miss Dalton may do what she pleases 
with her estates." 

^' Well, and what will she please ? Hang it, man, 
you must run down and assist the Vicar in coaxing 
her." 

" You don*t know the Vicar, Frederick." 

'^ Well, but I know you^ I suppose -, and let me tell 
you, this is a famous thing for you, my buck. Why, I 
take it you may raise something decent to-morrow, if 
you have a mind." 

'^ How ? what ? I protest I can't understand you." 

'' Why, Reginald Dalton, do you take me for a goose, 
an ass, an idiot ? Don't I know very well how you 
have been going your lengths ever since October ? and 
do you think 1 have not observed some of your down 
looks of late ? — Why, my meaning is plain and simple, 
man, ^nd you need not affect to mistake me." 

^' I affect nothing — Speak out at oncOi and I will an- 
sirer you." 

'' Well, then, since you will have the word itself, 
.^Du've eotinto debt, Reginald, (who has not for that 
matter?) and you've been drooping your brows about 
it of late, as if you could hang yourself. Now cheer 
. up, my boy, for you may take my word for it, a post- 
obit is an excellent thing, and you may negotiate one 
in half a day's time with the h^4est Jew in Cheapside." 

Reginald paused for a moment, ere he made any an* 
swer* '^ Chisney," he said, ^< I can no longer mistake 
you. You have penetrated my distresses, and you 
advise, me to seek relief in my dishonour.'' 

*' Your dishonour, forsooth! Poo, poo! Mr. Dalton, 
you take things a little too seriously, however.— -Don't 
you see that one of two things must happen ?— either 
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your papa will come to the estate, and then you will 
easily afibrd to pay the sum, or be will be cheafed out 
of it^ aud then, that is, if your bond be tolerable 
managed, there will be no sum you need pay at alh^' 

^ In the first of which cases^ 1 should have been 
acting the part of a fool — in the second, (hat of a 
ftcoandrel. — rHave done, I beseech you — ^but I do not 
insult you, by supposing you have been speaking in 
earnest." 

** Well, well, as you like it, Dalton — take your own 
way — here's my brother's letter, you may read it at 
your leisure ; and here's one to yourself from your 
father, which travelled under the same frank." 

Reginald eagerly took the offered letters, and 
moved towards his college-gate — but Cbisney stopped 
him. ** Nay," he said, " if you start in the morning, 
as I take it you will, we shall not meet again for these 
six weeks. Good bye to you, my friend ; and mind 
me, in spite of all that has passed, I must still advise 
you to look to your hits. (Jatline's a cunning fellow, 
or Vm greatly mistaken in him — once more, 1 say, 
mind your hits," 

" I know nothing of Sir Charles Catline," answered 
Reginald, impatiently. 

** Hark you, my friend," proceeded Chisney. Sir 
Charles Catline has two daughters, and no son. The 
deviPs inU if you can't make the beaux yeux to one 
pf them this summer; and then, by Jupiter, safe's the 
word — all will go as smoothly as '" 

*' Have done, have done, Chisney — you weary, youi 
sicken, you disgust me.?' 

^< There spoke a true swain ! and so you really 
do in soul and sincerity conceive yourself to be in love I 
Why, 1 protest 1 gave you credit for more nous^ mj 
lad. I really never thought you dreamed of any thing 
more than a little fun pour oa^^er le terns J^ 

" Once more, Cbisney, I pray you cease. — ^What 
new stuff is this you are after ? 

"What new stuff is this you are after, if you please, 
my boy?" Come, come, I'm very glad the term's 

Vol. I. 20 
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<>ver— jouMI forget St ClemeDf s — O, ye gods, what 
^ Vaucluse f-r-aod the cfaanning little German, lot^ 
before Michaelmas.'^ 

^' I ko6w of no right y 00 haye, Frederick Chianeji 
to make a young lady with whom you have no acquaint- 
ance, the subject of your jokes — you have often hinted 
fhe same sort of nonsense before. Once for all, I 
beg this may be the last of it !" 

" Once for all, 1 beg of you that this may be the 
last of it ! Why, you look as sulky as a hebear, merely 
because an old mend advises you to be on your goard 
with a little artful outlandish piece. of goods, about 
whom you know no more than the man in Uie 
moon/' 

^^ Miss Hesketh's uncle is a clergyman, and he is a 
gentleman of as good blood as either you or I. Miss 
llesketb is an innocent and accomplished young lady. 
When you talk of me as being in love with her, you 
know you are drivelling — but I have other things to 
think of, and once more I entreat you to have done 
with all this folly. 

These last words were said with an air of sternness 
which Chisney was altogether unprepared for. He 
whistled a bar or two of Jack-a-aandy^ beating the 
time with his foot — and then saying hastily, — ^MVeli^ 
^v ell, Reginald, take your own way,ou revoiV,monam»," 
— be turned gayly on his heel, and left our youth to his 
meditations. 

That these were perplexed enough and gloomy in 
the main, the reader will easily imagine. The death 
of the good Squire, more especially when he read the. 
letter in which his father communicated it, saddened 
aud afflicted Reginald. The more he reflected on his 
01WU situation, the more dark was the colouring his 
fhncy heaped upon all its^eatures; and when leaning 
irom his window he looked down upon the cloisters 
and towers of his college, all reposing in the now per- 
lect moonlight, a new sentiment of melancholy began 
'lo diil'use Itself over bb mind. Much reason as he had 
aiven himself to look back with shame upon \m own 
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brief academical career, the solemn antique scenery 
vhich had at first so much pleased his imagination, 
still kept all its beauty, and all its majesty, unsullied 
and undiminished for his eyes. — No portion of the un- 
happy disgust which he had earned, adhered to these 
venerable precincts — he considered himself as one 
that had sinned against them too, as having taken evil 
and too efiectual pains to neutralize within himself the 
wholesome feelings and elevating aspirations, which 
they, and the associations with which they were fraught, 
might-have so naturally kindled, and so powerfully 
sustained. — ^' I shall soon leave this majestic place,^^ 
he said to himself — '^ and I shall leave it for ever. How 
can I hope, or dare, or desire to return to it ? Alas ! 
the images that should have been to me among the 
dearest treasures of memory, will lie heavy upon my 
heart, entwined, inextricably entwined, with the pains 
of shame, repentance, remorse, misery. One day more, 
and I shall bid all this beauty a sorrowful — a hopeless 
farewell ! One day more, and Oxford, and alLi have 
seen in Oxford, will be to me a sad reraembnmce--«*a 
sorrowful dream i — Alas! would^ in all tbiiM^it might 
be a dream !" ^L • 



CHAPTER y- 

The next day was Sunday. Reginald, after the 
moriilng service of the chapel, spent a couple of hours 
in arranging some of his affairs previous to his depar- 
ture, and in packing his portmanteau ; and then walked 
down to the river, and procured a little skiff, iii which 
he rowed himsejf to Godstow-bridge. The day was 
a fine one, yet if^as not iifitil noon that the sun had 
completely conquered the mists of the valley, and 
shone out in his full splendour, amidst a breathless and 
sultry sky of unclouded azure. By that time Reginald 
had accomplished the^ better part of his voyage, and 
he could afford to take the remainder of itas Leisurelj 
as the stajte of the weather required^ 
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K few minutes' walk brought him to the small ham- 
iet of Witham, and he had no diificiilty in finding out 
the house he.had come in quest of. It was an humble 
but Tery neat cottage, situated about a stone-cast off 
the road. Some intervening orchards shut it com- 
pleteljr from the view of the village; but when he had 
passed these, an open prospect of great magnificence 
lay before, or rather beneath him — the silver windings 
of Isis gleaming upon the plain — ^the dome of Rad- 
clifie, and a few more of the Oxford towers, visible 
ngainst the horizon towards the rights — and in front of 
the wide-stretching masses of the old forest of Wood- 
stock, with here and there a glimpse of the green 
lawns of Blenheim park. Nearer, or rather, as it 
seemed, just under the hill on which he was standing, 
lay the bridge at which he had left his skiff; and the 
^ray and crumbling remains of the nunnery where Fair 
ilosamond, 
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Btill slenn within the same hallowed precincts, from 
which rfll|pve of old tempted her virgin steps to 
stray, ^mt^ 

Reginald knocked at the door of the cottage, and it 
was opened to him by Widow Wilkinson herself, a 
respectable-looking old matron, who seemed, from the 
manner in which she answered his inquiries, to enter- 
tain a YeTV sincere regard for her priest. She told 
him that Mr. Keith had indeed been very seriously ill, 
but that now there was nothing to create any imme- 
diate alarm, and that he might safely quit his chamber, 
if he had but strength enough to do so. She said he 
was at that moment quite alone, having with some 
aifficulty prevailed on his niece to-waltout and breathe 
\he fresh air; and that if the youn^entleman would 
send in his name, perhaps Mr. Keith might be all the 
better for seeing him in his bed-room. 

The worthy invalid made no difficulty about ad- 
mitting his young friend, who was both surprised and 
.n iered beyond measure with the change that so short 
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an illness had been enough, to produce in his appear- 
ance. The old man was sitting in an easy-chair, wrapt 
in a bed-gown, and supported by pillows. His cheek 
was pale as ashes — his eye sunk — ^his hand attenuated 
and tremulous — his voic« sounded feeble and broken* 
Yet even in this disconsolate condition, he had still 
kind looks and kind words for Reginald Dalton. His 
chair was placed so as to give him a full view of the 
same beautiful prospect which the youth had been 
contemplating the moment before ; and he pointed to 
a seat that stood close beside him, from which Regi^ 
nald also could see the Nunnery and the river. 

His visiter conversed with him for several minutes, 
and said as much as he could towards effacing the 
impressions which seemed to have taken possession of 
his mind. The old*man, however, was too calmly 
persuaded that his constitution was giving w^y, to be 
moved by any of those arguments which might have 
found ready welcome from one that feared to look on 
>the face of Death. He smiled placidly,' and said in a 
whisper, " You are good and kind, my dear ; but the 
end is near, and I feel it ito be «o. When are you to 
go from Oxford, and how long are you to be absent 
from it?" 

'^ I am to leave Oxford to*morrow morning,'' said 
our youth; ''and J fear, my dear sir, that I shall 
scarcely return to college again." 

'' You look sadly, and you speak sadly, my young 
friend. Has any thing happened to distress you ?" 

'' I have just heard of the death of a very d^ar old 
friend," he answered. 

'' Ah ! my dear, you're young, and yoa must expect 
to see your old friends drop away from beside you. 
You must not suffer yourself to be oast down too much 
4>y things that the course of nature renders inevitable* 
Sut why speak you of not returning to your College ] 
I hope this loss is not one that oan alter your views ifi 
life ?" 

. '' Oh ! sir,^' said Rerinald, '^ why should I trouble 
jou with my miseries ? 1 have been foolish and ^xtra- 

20* 
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vagant. My father will have but too much reason to 
after his opinion of me ; and 1 fear I have already 
(lone enough to prevent him from sending me hither 
any more." 

*^ Nay, nay, calm yourself, my dear. Yon have not 
been here very long yet — ^you will behave yourself 
more carefully next winter ; and few cut the sleeve by 
ihe arm the first trial they make of it, any more than 
yourself. Your father will not judge harshly, he will 
remember his own young days*'' 

'^ Ah ! yes, sir ; but be will have nothing like this to 
lemember." 

'^ Maybe not ; but he will have something to re-^ 
member. Jamais ne fut jeune homme regie c&rrnne un 
papier de musique. 1 pray you, tell him all your sto^ 
ry. DonU think to spare yourself by making half- 
work.'' 

Reginald answered nothing, but sat blushing deeply, 
with his eyes fixed in unconscious steadfastness upon 
the old man's countenance. He also for a time was 
dilent, but at length he took hold of Reginald's hand, 
and said, — " 1 would to God it were in my power to 
save you from this sufiering ! But, my dear young 
friend, I am not rich, and I must not rob Ellen of the 
little purse I have been able to make for her." 

Reginald returned the pressure of the old man's 
Ipnd, and answered his kind look by one too serious 
to be called merely kind. " I pray you, sir," he said, 
' " do not thus afflict and distress me.'* 

'•1 beg your pardon," said the Priest, reading his 
lUoughts in his countenance and in the passion of his 
tone. — He paused for a moment, and then resufaied 
mare lightly, — '' Cheer up, cheer up — for all but death 
there's remedy, and you^rea man, or will soon be one, 
and the world liep all before you ; and, as they sev 
over the water, time brings th9 rdses back. Above all, 
«ny young friend, up with yowr heaft ; for if that be 
once down fairly, where are we ?" 

''1 will do die best I can," faltered out Reginald. 

^' Ay, 4ind if you do that, yoa will do a great denl^^^ 
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quoth the Priest ; ^* for, as I was saying, youVe a man, 
my dear, and a man may always do very well in the 
world if be will but set his teeth when the wind blows, 
and not bleed himself for pimples. Ah ! man, how 
easy should I have been now, had my little Ellen 
chanced to be a boy P 

There was something so deeply serious in the tone 
with which these last words were uttered, that Regi- 
nald knew not in what way to answer them. He hap- 
pened to put his hand into his pocket, and it touched 
the letter which he had brought for Mr. Keith, and 
"which, but for this accident, he might have altogether 
foi^otten to deliver. Glad that he had remembered 
it, and doubly glad because be hoped it would give a 
new turn to the old man's reflections, he now handed 
it to him, With many apologies for so long neglect- 
ing it.. 

The Priest took tfie letter, and said, while looking 
about for his spectacles, — ^^ I dare say, 'tis something 
that will easily keep cool.'' When, however, he had 
found his glasses, and examined the address, he said, 
as if more to himself than to Reginald, — ''Ralph 
Macdonald ! Well, this is being punctual, however." 
So saying, the old gentleman nodded an apology to our 
youth, and began reading his letter. Prom the aniious 
expression of bis countenance as he began, the boy 
could not help thinking that the communication refer- 
red to some matter of importance ; and this notion 
was certainly confirmed by the gloom which visibly 
gathered upon the old man's face, as his reading pro- 
<;eeded. When h& had come to the end, he folded it 
Qp very slowly, and, in spite of the tremulousness of 
bis fingers, very carefully, and then sinking back in his 
chair, seemed to give himself up for a few seconds to 
painful and perplexing thoughts. A something between 
A sieb and a groan escaped from his lips — he started 
as if recollecting himself, and said, with a smile — it 
was indeed a very feeble one — " My young friend, 
you see we can all preach better than we can practise ^ 
you have been doubly the bearer of ill tidings." 
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"No calamity amongyourfamily, Ihope?" said ihit 
jouth, anxiouslj returning his anxitHis acid melancholy 
gaze. 

" My d^ar young friend,'' said the Priest, recovering 
* himself, " you have saddened me with your troubles, 
and doubly, trebly so, because I canU lighten them for 
you. There is no reason why I should give yoi« simi- 
lar pain, and the less, because, God knows, 1 have a 
true conviction it would be similarly aggravated.'' 

" And yet," said Reginald, **if it were possible thai 
I could ^" 

" No, no, my dear lad," said the Priest, " 'tis a mat- 
ter that I must find an older hand for." — He paused, 
and another faint smile passed over his face ere he 
proceeded— " you see, my good youn^ friend,^ the 
affair is just this, — Mr. Ralph Macdonald, your fellow- 
traveller, is connected, in some sort — ^in the sanie sort 
of way, I may say — originally, I mean — as myself, 
with Miss Hesketh, and I thought, perhaps, he would 
have given her a home, if it pleased God to take me 
away« But man proposes, and God disposes ; and, as 
an old Scotch song says, my man, 

' To seek hot water beneath cold ice, 
I wot ye, it is a great foleye/ " 

"My dear sir," said Reginald, "I cannot bear t^ 
hear you talk thus. You are better, and better you 
will be." 

" Well, well, say so, if it please ye, my dear. I 
would it were so, for my poor lassie's sake." 

"Nay, sir," quoth Reginald, "you allow your- 
self to be distressed with ideas that I am sure can have 
no foundation* Is it possible that any relation of Miss 
Hesketh^s— " 

" Softly, softly, my dear. You see ^hacun U mriy 
71* est, pas trop. Mr. Macdonald is not a drop's blood , 
to Miss Hesketh \ I must not deceive you as to that 
matter. 

'' O, I beg your pardon \ I thought you said he was 
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related to Miss Hesketh in the tame degree with your- 
self." 

^^ Well, well, my yom^ friend,^' said the Priest, 
after a moment's pause, 'U see I've let out something 
that i did not iust mean to have told you ; but, intruth^ 
'tis but a -small affiiir either to keep or to part with. 
The truth is, Mr. Reginald, that Miss Hesketfa is no- 
wise related to my family, any more than to Mr.Mac- . 
donald's. She is an orphan-^nd a worthy kind soul, 
a siater of mine, that is now no more, sir, took a lancy 
to bring her up as her own child ; and since my nster's 
death, she has lived with me as you have seen as. 
That's all the story, Mr. Dalton ; but I confess I did 
think that Ralph would have acted rather differently, 
particularly (tor since I have mentioned the subject, I 
may mention that too,) as it wns through bis means 
that the acquaintance which led to this connexion 
first began. But this is all notlikig to you, my young 
friend — ^you have cares of your own, the roore's the 
pity ; but they, I hope, will not last long — FaiHte con- 
fessee est demipardannee — ^Remember that wise saying, 
and make a clean breast of it whenever you get 
home.'^ 

^^ Indeed ! will, indeed I will, sir," said the boy; 
and with that he rose, for he feared that he might have 
already staid longer with the invalid than might have 
been quite proper. He offered his hand, and the old 
man, squeezing it very tenderly, said,—" Nay, if you 
must go, God bless you ; but I was in hopes you would 
have staid the day, and helped Ellen to nurse me,'* 

^^ Surely, sir, if I could be of the least use," said 
Reginald, hi« face brightening a little. 

," Then do, my dear, just lay down your hat again — 
or, what may perhaps be as well, would you just walk 
down to the foot of the hill for a little— *you11 fall in 
with Ellen, I take it, somewhere or other near Rosa* 
mond's Chapel, for that's always her haunt— and by 
the time you come back, I shall have rested mvself 
with half an hour's nap, and Mrs. Wilkinson will nave 
her chicken ready." 
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Reginald assisted the old man into his bed, and then 
walked slowly by himself down the hill of Witham. 
His mind, which had been greatly agitated, in seeing 
what he had seen, in speaking what he had spoken, 
and in hearing what he had heard, had now sunk into 
a sort of melancholy languor, which the breathless 
stillness of the scene around him perhaps promoted 
or prolonged* There was not a single breath of wind 
to touch bis cheek — the sky hung over him with a 
heavy sultry brightness — the trees stood, not a bough, 
not a leaf waving, in motionless majesty — a dead and 
lazy silence pervaded earth and air, and now and then 
the solitary leap of a fish from the stream was the 
loudest sound that disturbed the echoes of Godstow. 

He found one of the gates unlocked, and stood 
within the wide circuit of those gray and mouldering 
walls,* that still mark the limits of the old nunnery. 
The low moss-covered fruit-trees of the monastic or- 
chard, flung soft and deep shadows upon the unshorn 
turf below; the ivy hung in dark slumbering masses 
from every ruinous fragment; the little rivulet,which 
winds threugh the guarded precints, shrunk far within 
its usual bound, trickled audibly from pebble to pebble. 
Reginald followed its course to the archway, beneath 
which it gushes into the Isis — but there his steps 
were arrested.*— He beard it distinctly — ^it was but a 
single verse, and it was sung very lowly — but no voice, 
ssgire that of Ellen HeskeSi, could have poured out 
those soft and trembling tones. 

He listened (or a few moments, but the voice was 
silent. He then advanced again between the thick 
umbrageous trees, until he had come within sight of 
tfie chapel itself, from which, it seemed to him, the 
sounds had proceeded. Again they wenn heard-** 
again the same sweet and melancholy strain echoed 
frofn within the damp arches, and shook the still* 
ness of the desolate garden. Here^ then, she was, 
and it was to find her he had come thither; yet 
jiow a certain strange mysterious fearfulness crept 
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dver all his mind, and he durst not, could not, pro- 
ceed. 

He lay down prostrate among the long grass, which, 
so deep was the shade above, yet retained the mois- 
ture or the last night^s dew,, and thence, gazing wist- 
fully upon the low door of the dismantled chapel, he 
drank the sorrowful melody timidly, breathlessly, in 
pain, and yet in luxury. 

Again it was silent — a thousand perplexing agoni- 
zing thoughts hovered around and abovehim— he could 
not toss them away from him— »he could not forget 
them. They were there, and they were stronger than 
he, and he felt himseif to be their slave and their pri- 
soner. 'But their fetters, though within view,4iad not 
yet chained up all his spirits ; the gloom overhung, but 
but had not overwhelmed him ; the pressure had not 
squeezed him with all its iron strength. No — the 
sense of misery, the keenest of all, had commonicated 
its feverish and morbid quickness to that which it could 
not expel — Love, timorous, hopeless love, had caught 
a sort of infectious energy, and the long suppressed 
flame glowed with a stern and desperate steadfastness, 
amidst the darkness which had deepened around its 
altars. Next moment, however, that eneiey was half 
extinguished in dejection ; — ^the flame still burnt in- 
tcnselv — ^but lowly as of old. 

^* Alas !'' he said to himself, ^' I shall never hear her 
again — ^I am ruined, undone, utterly undone — ^blasted 
in the very opening — withered on the threshold ! Hu- 
miliation, pain, misery, lie before me, as surely as 
folly, madness, phrensy, wickedness, are behind-^s 
surely as shame, burning, intolerable shame, is with 
me now. Yet one feeling at least is pure — here I have 
worshipped innocence in innocence. Alas ! it is here 
— ^here, above all — that I am to suffer ! Miserable crea- 
ture that I am ! She is feeble, yet I have no arm to 
protect her ; she is friendless, yet the heart that is 
hers, and hers only, dare not even pour itself at her 
feet. She is alone in her purity ; I alone in sinful, 
self-created helplessne$« ! Love, phrensy of phren- 
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siea, dream of dreams ! vhat have I to do with Love 1 
Why do I haunt her footsteps ? why do I pollute the 
air she breathes ?^*-4iow dare I to mingle the groans 
of guilty despair with those tender sighs ?**-Beautiful, 
spotless angel ! — ^what have I to do in bringing my re* 
morseful gloom into the home of your virtuous tearSj^ 
your gentle sorrows !*-How ^haH I dare to watch 
with you — with^ou — beside the pillow of agood man's 
sickness? — ^Shame! shftne! — Let me flee from him, 
from yoa — from all but myself and my misery P' 

He had started from his wet lair*-*he stood with sr 
cheek of scarlet, an eye darkly flashing, and a lip of' 
steadfast whiteness, gaxibg on the ivied ruin, like one 
who gases his last. At that moment Ellen's sweet 
voice once more thrilled upon his ear. It seemed as 
if the melody was coming nearer — another moment; 
and she had stepped beyond the threshold. She ad* 
vanced towards a part of the wall which was much 
dec^ayed, and stood quite near the speechless and mo- 
tionless youth, looking down upon the calm waters of 
Isis gliding just below her, and singing all the while tho 
same air be had first heard from her Iip8«-^Alas ! if it 
sounded sorrowfully theuj how deep was now the sorrow 
breathed from that subdued and broken warbling of 

^< The llhine ! the Rhine ! be ble8sUi|;a on the Rhine !'* 

She leaned herself over the low green wall, and Re^ 
ginald heard a sob struggle against the melody. " She 
grieves," he said to himself — 'She grieves, she 
weeps I'' and with that, losing all mastery of himself^ 
he rushed through the thicket. 

Ellen, hearing the rustling of leaves, and the tramp 
of a hasty foot, turned towards the boy, who stopped 
short upon reaching the open turf. Her first alarm 
was gone, when she recognised him ; and she said, a 
faint smile hovering on her lips, '^ Mr. Dalton, I con- 
fess 1 was half frightened — How and whence haVe 
you come V^ Ere she had finished the sentence, how- 
ever, her soft eye had instinctively retreated from the 
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wild and distracted gaze of Reginald — she shrunk 
a step backward, and re*echoed her own question in a 
totally different tone. ^' Mr. Dalton, bow are you 
here ? whence have yon come ? — You alarm me. 
Mr. Dalton — your looks alarm me. Speak) why do 
you look so ?" 

^^ Miss Hesketh,'' he answered, striving to compose 
himself, " there is nothing to alarm you — I have just 
come from Witham — Mr. Keith told me you were 
here." 

" Yoq are ill, Mr. Dalton — ^you look exceedingly ill 
indeed, sir. You should not have left Oxford to-day.^* 

*^ I am to leave Oxford to-morrow— I could not go 
without saying farewell." 

" To-morrow ! — But why do you look so solemn, 
Mr. Dalton ? — ^You are quitting college for your va- 
cation ?" 

" Perhaps for ever. Miss Hesketh— and-—" 

^^ O Mr. Dalton, you have seen my uncle — ^you 
think he is very badly, I see you do — ^you think you 
shall never see him again, I know you think so !^' 

^^ No, 'tis not so ; he has invited me to come back 
with you now ; and besides, Mr. Keith will get better 
•«— I hope, I trust, I am sure he will." 

".You would fain deceive me," said Ellen, "and 
. His kindly meant." 

" Nay, indeed, ma'am, I hope Mr. Keith has seen 
the worst of his illness. You did well to bring him 
to this fine air, this beautiful place." 

" A beautiful place it is, Mr. Dalton." 

" It is Paradise, but I shall never see it again. I 
look for the last time upon it — and almost — almostfor 
the last time — upon y^u." 

The young man shook from head to foot as these 
words were trembling upoq^his lips. She, too, threw 
her eyes on the ground, and a deep glow rushed over 
her face ; but that was chased instantly by a fixed and 
solemn paleness, and her gaze once more met his. 

He advanced close to her, (for hitherto he had not 
changed his position.) and leaned for a moment over 

Vol. I. 21 
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the broken wall. His hasty band had discomposed 
some loose stones, and a fragment of considerable 
size plunged into the dark stream below. Ellen, 
thinking the whole was giving waj, pulled him quickly . 
backwards from the brink. He lost his balance, and 
involuntarily, and less by his own act than hers, he was 
on his knees before her. 

" Rise mp, Mr. Dalton — I pray you rise.'' 

" 1 ask U>T nothing. Miss Hesketh, I hope for no- 
thing, I expect nothing. But since I do kneel, I will 
not rise till I have said it — I love you, Ellen — I have 
loved you long — 1 have loved you from the first hour 
I saw you. I never loved before, and 1 shall never 
love another." 

" Mn Dalton, you are ill— you are sick — you are 
mad. " This is no language K)r me to hear, nor for 
you to speak. Rise, rise, I beseech you." 

" Ellen, you are pale, deadly pale — ^you tremble — 
I have hurt you, wretch that I am — I nave wounded, 
pained, offended you." 

^' Pained indeed," said Ellen, " but not ofiended. 
You have filled me with sorrow, Mr. Dalton — 1 give 
you that and my gratitude. More you do wrong-In 
asking for; and if it had been oQierwise, more I 
could not have given you." 

The calmness of her voice and her words restored 
Reginald, in some measure, to his self-possession. 
He obeyed the last motion of her band, and sprung at 
once to his feet. ^' You called me mad, Miss Hes- 
keth— 'twas but for a moment." 

Ere he had time to say more. Miss Hesketh moved 
from the spot ; — and Reginald, after pausing for a sin- 
gle instant, followed, apd walked across the monastic 
garden, close by her side — ^both of them preserving 
total silence. A deep flu^ mantled the young man's 
countenance all over — ok ere they had reached the 
gate, that had concentrated itself into one small burn- 
iDg spot of scarlet upon either cheek. She, with down- 
cast eves, and pale as monumental marble, walked 
steadily and rapidly ; while he, wifh long and regu* 
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lar strides, seemed to trample, rather than to tread 
the dry and echoing turf. He halted within the 
threshold of the ruined archway, and said, in a whis* 
per of convulsive energy, *• Halt, madam, one word^ 
more ere we part. I cannot go with you to Witham 
— you must say what you will to Mr. Keith. I have 
acted this very day like a scoundrel — a villain — you 
called it madness, but I cannot plead that excuse. 
No, madam, there was the suddeness, the abruptness 
of phrensy in the avowal— ^-but the feeling had been 
nurtured and cherished in calmness, deliberately fos- 
tered, presumptuously and sinfully indulged. I had 
no right to love you ; you behold a miserably weak 
and unworthy creature, who should not have dared to 
look on you. But 'tis done, the wound is Aere, and it 
never can be* healed. 1 had made myself unhappy, 
but you have driven me to the desperation of agony, 
— r-Farewell, madam, I had nothing to ofier you but my 
love, and you did well to reject the unworthy gift — 
my lovel You may well regard it as an insult. For* 
get the moment that I never can forget — Blot, blot 
from memory the hour when your pure ear drank those 
poisonous sighs ! Do not pity me— I have no right to 
love — and pity ! — no, no— forget me, 1 pray you— for- 
get me and my misery. And now, farewell once more 
-^I am alone in the world. May God bless you — ^you 
deserve to be happy." 

He uttered these words in the same deep whisper 
by which he had arrested her stepii. She gazed on. 
him while he spake with an anxious eye and a glowing 
cheek — when he stopped, the crimson fleeted away 
all iq an instant. Pale as death, she opened her white 
and trembltng lips, but not a word could come. The 
blood rushed again over cheek, brow, and bosom, and 
tears, an agony of tears, streamed from her fixed and 
motionless eyes. 

ReginaldjClaspinghis forehead, sobbed out, ^^ Thrice 

miserable ! wretch ! miserable wretch ! I have tortu* 

red an angel !" — He seized her hand, and she sunk 

wo^k^ qrass — ho knelt over her and her tears rained 
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upon his hands* " O God I" ha cried, ** why have I 
lived for this hour ? Speak, Ellen-T--8peak9 and apeak 
foi^giveness/' 

^'Forgiveness!'' she said — '^Omock me not, Mr 
DaltonTwhathave Itofoi^ive?'' 

^'Foi^ve the words that were wrung from me in 
bitterness of soul — ^Forgive me — ^foi^ve the passion- 
ate, involuntary cries of my mad anguish/' 

'' Oh, sir, you grieve, you wound me ! — ^you know 
not how you wound me. I am a poor helpless orphan, 
and I shall soon have no friend to lean to. How can 
I listen to such words as you have spoken ? — I am 
grateful ; believe my tears, I am grateful indeed." 

"'' Grateful ! for the love of mercy, do not speak so 
-«*be calm, let me see you calm."' 

'^ How an 1 be calm ? what can I say ? Oh, Mr. 
Dalton, it is your wild looks that have tort^ured me, 
for I thought I had been calm! — Oh, sir, I pray ycu be 
yourself — do not go from me thus — ^I am young and 
friendless, and I know not what I should do or speak. 
You, too, are young, and life is before you — and I hope 
happiness — indeed I hope so.'' 

'' Nay," said Reginald, solemnly, " not happiness, 
— ^but 1 trust calmness to endure my misery. You 
may, but I cannot forget ; and with this his tears aliso 
flowed, for hitherto not one drop had eased his burn- 
ing, eyelids. 

Neither for a few moments said any thing — ^at last. 
Ellen rubbed aside her tears with a hot and rapid hand 
— and '' Hear me," she said, '^ hear me, Mr. Dalton. 
We are both too young — we are both inexperien- 
ced — ^and we have both our sorrows, and we should 
both think of other things. Go, sir, and do your 
duty in the world ; and if it will lighten your heart 
to know that you carry with you my warmest wishes 
for your welfare, do take them with you. Hereaf- 
ter there may come better days for us both, and ttien 
perhaps — but no, no, sir, I know 'tis folly ^" 

She bowed her head upon her knees — he drew her 
hand to his lips, and kissed it, and wept upo? **** *"* 
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whispered as none ever whispered twice, and was 
answered with a silence more eloquent even than all 
the whispers in the universe. 

They sat together, their eyes never meeting, blush- 
ing, weeping, one in sorrow and one in joy. Thoughts 
too beautiful for words, thoughts of gentlest sadness, 
more precious than bliss, filled them both, and gushed 
over and mingled in their slow calm tears. 

An hour passed away, and there they were still 
speechless — the tears indeed had ceased to flow, and 
their cheeks had become as pale as their love was 
pure — but the fulness of their young hearts was too 
rich for utterance — and all seemed so like a dream, 
that neither had dared, even by a whisper, to hazard 
the dissolving of the dear melancholy charm. 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

" YouNo man," — it was so that Mr. Keith at lengtli 
broke the long silence which followed Reginald's con- 
fession of what had occurred—" there is only one 
thing for which I can commend you. You have been 
guilty, I fear, of great folly, but you have acted a 
manly part in this free and undeferred confession.'^ 

Reginald had exhausted all his courage, and an- 
swered only by stooping his head upon the board* 
" Nay, nay," the old man proceeded, *' it is not so that 
we must end it. Look up, Mr. Dalton, andliear me 
as calmly as I heard you. You have done what can- 
not be undone. I know Ellen Hesketh, and it must 
now rest with you whether or not, when I am gone, 
the world is to be a desert for her. Well do I know 
her heart — whatever changes, that will not change." 

" 1 know it will not," said Reginald, fervently — 
^' 1 know she will never change." 

" No, sir," said the Priest ; " and therefore I charge 
you to think seriously of the consequences of this day'c 
work. Young man, you have done rashly, foolis 
21* 
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niadljr, perhaps I might say more ; but done it is, and 
I have no wish to heap useless reproaches upon your 
head. Nay, do not shrink from me ; I haye one duty, 
just one, to perform, and 1 will perform it.'' 

Reginald rose from his chair, but their eyes conti- 
nued fixed intensely upon each other^ "At leasts'' 
said he, '^ let me hear you say that you forgive me." 

^' Alas P' said the old man, extending his band, " I 
would to God that were better worth your asking. 
Take it, young man, however— take it freely, too. it 
is not in anger, but in sorrow that I am to speak ; and 
you are not to hear what i have to say as if it came 
from any other than the voice of kindness. But, 
touch the bell, if you please, for Ellen has a right to 
hear all this as well as you." 

Reginald opened the door and called to Ellen, who 
came with slow and hesitating steps. The old man, 
as soon as she was within the room, half rose from his 
chair and extended his arms. She rushed into his 
embrace, and sobbed upon his bosom. He kissed her 
brow and calmed her, and made her sit down close to . 
his knee upon his footstool. ^' My dear lassie," he 
said, '^ I have heard all, and know all. I fear you 
have both done wrong, but I'm not going to scold you, 
my love ; and I just sent for you now because I have 
some quiet words to speak, and I thought it better 
you should both hear them together. Will you listen 
tome?" 

"O, sir," said Ellen, *'you are too good — too 
kind." 

*' Nay, nay, my love," he replied, " you know very 
well that I have no natural right to say any thing in 
this matter. You know very well that 'tis only the 
love I have for you that gives me any title to speak.'* 

" O, sir, you are my only friend," said the girl — 
" Whom have I ever had besides ? — ^you are my friend, 
my father." 

^' My dear bairn," said the old man, " if affection 

_,m ade kindred, we should be near enow, I know that 

-'''^'^Ml J bat this is no time for^peeches, my poor lassie, 
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Mr. Dalton must leave Oxford to»niorrow, and there 
is no saying, my love — ^nay, you know 'tis so — there's 
no saying when we three may all meet again. 1 have 
something that must be said, for his sake, and for 
yours, and for my own; and you must just bear with 
me, and let me tell it in my own way." 

It was of Ranald's a£&irs that he first spoke.' He 
repeated and reinforced the advice he had already 
given to the young man to conceal nothing for one 
moment longer from bis father ; and he told him that 
he should not insult him by supposing that he would 
not tell what had happened that day as freely and as 
fully as any thing that bad gone before. He told him 
that he had two duties to perform, one to his father, 
and one to Mtss Hesketh ; but that the first of these 
was, by every title, that which he must consider, and 
fulfil the first. — That if he retraced his steps, exerted 
himself in his studies, and finished his academical ca- « 
reer with such honour and distinction as his parts and 
acquirements placed easily withiahis reach, there need 
be no doubt he should be, in the course of a very few 
years, in a situation of perfect independence. That 
until be had put bimsell, by his own exertions, in such 
a situation, he certainly could not dream of forming 
any connexion, at ieajBt without his father's consent 
That for him, therefore, the course.lay clear and plain: 
he had nothing to do but to proceed calmly, and with 
determination, in the line of his duty 4 and so doing, 
he could not fail to be in due time rewarded with the 
consciousness of having abundantly atoned for all his 
early errors, and honourably earned the right to Judge 
and act for himself. 

The good Priest, having said all this gravely but in- 
spiritingly, began in a softer, and yet a more solemn 
tone, to touch upon the situation of Ellen Hesketh* 
The secret of her being in no way his own blood re- 
lation, he had kept from her, he said, until very late- 
ly, moved to this reserve both by the consideration of 
her youth, and of the needless perplexity to which 
such a communication must give rise in her mind, ar * 
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even more perhaps by the hope which he had always 
entertaiDed, of being able, when he should have re- 
turned to Britain, to obtain for himself and for her, an 
explanation of the real secret of her birth, without 
which, that which he had it in his power to say, was 
comparatiTely of trivial importance either to her or to 
any one interested in her welfare* '^ But now,'' he said, 
" I feel myself, my dears, (for you are both dear to me, 
indeed,) I feel myself to be declining apace. , Had I 
been cut off earlier by any sudden accident, I had 
taken care to leave in writibg some memoranda of all 
that I can tell you ; but there is no, reason, as things 
stand, that 1 should satisfy myself with that ; nay, I 
think that you might both very reasonably complain of 
me if I neglected, for one moment more, putting yoii 
both'in possession of facts, in which I may almost say 
you are both alike interested. An accidental slip, Mr* 
Oalton, has already made you, in so far, acquainted 
with these matters, but you shall now hear the whole 
story — a sad story it is, my dears, and one that, were 
there nothing more, may perhaps contain lessons well 
deserving the consideration of ye both." — 

Mr. Keith had scarcely opened his story when he 
was interrupted by Mrs. Wilkinson, who entered the 
parlour to make preparations for dinner. The inter- - 
ruption was, at the moment, little relished either by 
him or by the young people, yet, in the end^ it was 
perhaps a very fortunate occurrence, for the interval 
occupied by their simple meal enabled the old man to 
recover and recruit, in some measure^ the strength 
which the incidents of (he morning had so much 
tended to exhaust ; and after a few glasses of wine 
had finished the repast, he was able to tell his story * 
both more freely and more distinctly than he should 
^ have done, had he been permitted to carry it on un- 
broken from the commencement. 

He now made Ellen bring him his little travelling 
desk, and drew from it a packet of considerable size, 
enclosed first in a blank cover unsealed, and below in 
one addressed, ^^ For Miss Ellen Heskeih ; to be opened 
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after fny deathJ^^ He himself broke the aeak, and 
holdiDg the enclosure in bis bandy seemed, from time 
to time, to refer to it for dates and other particulars, 
as he proceeded*— occasionally reading a few sentences 
entirely from his MS* 

^[ When the French Revolution began,'' said Mr. 
Keith, '' I was resident at Dottay, where I had been for 
several years engage'd in the instruction of my young 
countrymen of the Catholic persuasion, whom the po* 
licy of the English legislature at that time condemned 
to seek their education abroad. We had already be- 

fun to find our situations sufficiently uncomfortable, but 
believe neither myself nor any of my colleagues had 
contemplated such scenes of horror as afterward did 
occur, when my dear and only sister, Mrs. Gordon, 
suddenly lost her husband in the very prime of his 
life ; and I conceived it to be a matter of duty for me 
to leave my charge for a while, and pass over to Scot- 
land, in order that I niight do my endeavour to console 
her affliction, and also oner what assistance I could give 
in the arrangement of her affiiirs. Once on British 
ground, the progressive darkness of all our continen- 
tal intelligence detained me there ; and in the begin- 
ning of the second year, I was living a very quiet life 
with my sister in St. Andrews, to which place she had 
retired very shortly after Mr. Gordon's death. As 
they had no family, the estate had gone into the hands 
of a remote heir of entail, and my sister, scarcely be- 
yond the flower of her youth, found herself a widow, 
and in circumstances far from affluent. I never had 
much money, my dears, and 1 had very little then; 
however, we had neither of us any habits of great ex- 
pense, and by combining our slender stocks, we made 
shift to live in a style sufficiently decent. The old city 
of St. Andrews was then, and probably is still, a vene- 
* rable scene of desertion. The Professors of the Col- 
lege, indeed, and a very few respectable famiHes, none 
of them richer than ourselves, formed a small, but very 
agreeable society about us ; but as yet, my sister min- 
gled little even in such quiet and simple parties as the 
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place afforded, and for the most part we found our re- 
sources in each other, and in books, of which the li- 
brary of the University^ through the liberality of its 
professors, furnished abundant supplies. 

" Mr. Ralph Macdonald — ^your fellow-traveller, my 
young friend— was all that time practising as a writer 
(or attorney) in St. Andrews. He has since gone to 
Edinburgh, and thriven in the world, but then he was 
poorly enough off. I had known an uncle of his very 
intimately some years before ; and Ralph and I, in the 
course of the months I had spent in St. Andrews, had 
contrived to become, in some sort, cronies, notwith- 
standingthe different opinions we held upon every thing 
connected with politics and religion. It was, I think, 
about the beginning of June I was playing at golf, a 
game they are very fond of in Scotland, upon the Links, 
when Mr. Macdonald drew me aside from the company 
I was engaged with, and said he had a very particular 
favour to solicit of me. You must know, that though 
my particular friends were of course well . acquainted 
with my history and situation, I did not at that time find 
it convenient to be universally considered as in Catho- 
lic orders, and I wore no clerical dress ; I therefore 
was a good deal surprised when Mr. Macdonald gave 
me to understand that his business with me had an im- 
mediate reference to my {profession. 

'' He told me, sirs, that he had had for several 
months been acquainted with a very beautiful young 
Euglishwoman, of my religion, who had come to live 
in St. Andrews in the autumn of the preceding year. 

Her husband had come down with her, and they had 
lived together in great retirement, he said, forsome little 
time — three or four months I think— but early in that 
spring he had been called away to England upon 
necessary business, and left instructions with Macdo- 
nald to supply her with n^oney, and overlook her con- 
cerns during his absence. That, Macdonald said, had 
been protracted so much beyond what the young lady 
expected, that she, being in a very delicate situation, 
had begun to droop very much in her spirits. In short. 
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be gave me to understand that it had been some ran- 
away marriage, or rather that they had never been 
married by any clergyman, bat only in the Scotch 
fiishion, of a declaration before witnesses— one of 
whom he himself bad been — that the young lady was 
afflicted with some fears of being altogether deserted 
by her man — and that it had occurred to him that I 
might be of great use in comforting and consoling her. 
«I saw very well from the manner in which he ezpres* 
sed himself — and even if that had been more cunningly 
guarded, I think I should have gathered from his looks 
— that there was some mystery, of which Mr. MacdcH 
nald knew more than he chose to express ; but I con- 
sidered that perhaps his professional duty might en* 
gage him to this reserve ; and 1 saw no reason, at any 
rate, why I should refuse to offer an^ consolation that 
mieht be in my power to a person m the situation he 
had described. 

^^ Macdonald called on me, therefore, the same even- 
ing, and carried me to see the stranger. Ellen, my 
dear girl, you have already guessed the truth — ^the 
.^Aame was Hesketh. She was very like what you now 
are yourself, my love ; but her beauty had a shade 
upon it — ^a very heavy shade* She was, from her si- 
tuation, pale and weakly, but sorrow was the sorest of 
her burdens. I do not believe mortal eye ever rested 
upon a more affecting picture of dejection ; but listen 
to me calmly, my darling — her griefs, you know, what- 
ever they might be, have all been long, lone over now« 

^' I need not tell you, I hope, that after Mr. Macdo- 
nald had left me alone with Mrs. Hesketh, 1 said all I 
could to cheer and compose her. She was the gentlest 
soul in the world, and kindness, to which for some time, 
she had been,- 1 fear, but little accustomed, soothed her 
very much ; but I soon saw that there was a something 
which kindness could not reach, and although my sister 
. went with me next day, and continued to visit her con- 
stantly from that time forward, neither I nor she were 
ever able to draw from the unfortunate lady any exact ac« 
count either of what had happened between her andTrer 
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fattsbaod ere ttiey^ifarted, or of whatahe imagiaed to 
be the reMon of ^bis pereistiog in leaviiig ber alooe. 
Some tluogs I heard, iadeed, whicb^ perhaps,! diouUl 
not eveo now speak of; but, after all, it was ralheir 
from patting together involontary hinte, thanfromany 
direct statemeiit of hert, that we both became sati^^M, 
first, that Mrs* Hesketh had to reproach henelf with 
hairing quitted the protection of her fnends in an im- 
proper mauier; and secondly, that she bad been in-* 
dooed to pledge herself for keeping silence as to the 
true charaeter and (such at least was oar Strang im- 
vression) the true name of .h«r lover. I say lover, 
decause, my dears, altfaoogb a marriage of the kind 
^t had taken pkce,accoidinfi; to MacdonaU'a account, 
be really ^nite good and legal according to the Scotch 
Law, yet she had been broujght op in princi(defr-<-no 
doabt she had for a certain time, in safar lost siglit of 
them — that taught her to undervalue, in a certain sense, 
the merely civil ceremony that had passed ; and, in 
short^^for why should I hesitate to speak it out ? — ^to 
consider herself as in reality scarcely entitled to look 
upon herself as the wife of the man who had aban- 
doned her* This was a notion, my dears, which, in 
one point of view^ it must have been very difficult 
either for myself or my sister to controvert — but yet 
we were neither of us so bigoted, as to look on it only 
^ in that one light ; and you may be sure we left no ar- 
gument unused to convince our poor young friend, (for 
such indeed we both ere long considered her,) that 
what the law of the country she was living in, had 
pronounced to be a binding marriage, should at l^st 
be enough to rid her mind of the severer reflections, 
from which, it was too plain, she had never been able 
to preserve herself. — But it was all in vain. Days 
and weeks passed on — ^and no word came from Mr. 
Ilesketh, at least none that we could hear of; and at 
the end of two months or better, we were just as much 
as ever in the dark as to what was at first mysterious. 
^^ There is an old Scots saying, and a very true one 
it Is, Ihat * the blade wears the scabbard •,' and it pro- 
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ved so, my love, with your poor mother* Her mind, 
pure and good as it was, wanted that consolation which 
God and Nature have appointed for the help and sus- 
tenance of those in her situation ; and Religion itself, 
my dears^ could notsupply this want. The more calm 
her distress beqame, the more keenly perhaps did it 
consume ; and we soon found that ail our kindest offi- 
ces were of but little avail to a spirit wounded sodeep- 
lyas hers had been. 

^'Mr. Macdonald was called from St. Andrews upon 
some affairs of business, and he remained absent for 
two or three weeks, during which we were the only 
visiters Mrs. Hesketh saw. ,Now and then we pre- 
vailed on her to come and spend the day in our house 
— ^buHhis was comparatively rare, and in common lire 
were the best part of the evening in her lodgings.^ 
One afternoon, however/ as it happened, she was with 
us — a beautiful afternoon it was — ay, 1 sliail never 
forget it — a fine bright evening in the last week of 
August — we were all sitting together by the open win* 
dow, looking out upon the sea, and it seemed to us that 
Mrs. Hesketh herself could not help in some measure 
enjoying the scene. She had never appeared so pla- 
cid, so perfectly composed ; I b^ been reading to 
them, and she had seemed to listen without distraction. 
My sister had exerted herself to be gay and cheerful ; 
and indeed it was just one of those evenings, when it is 
almost impossible for the heaviest human h^art not to 
shake off* something of its load. The servant lf8)U|iit 
in some letters and a newspaper. My sist^fufn^ i 
wp*e reading our letters, and Mrs. Hesketh ha4Jb^ui 
the paper into her hand. After a little time 1 happen-, 
ed to look towards our friend. Oh ! my dears, what 
a change from a few moments before ! Never was such 
a settled cold deadly paleness — such a look of utter 
hopeless misery.- Not a word — not a tear — ^not tiie 
least motion of eye or lip— -but the withered stone-like 
steadfast gaze of utter wo. We threw water on her 
face — we spoke — we entreated — we prayed — but no* 
thing could bring a single syllable from h^r linn. E 
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ran oot for the doctor, and when I came back, I found 
that itiy sister had had her pot to bed in her own room. 
In short, my dear Httle Ellen was bom within two 
hours of that time ; and so sickly an in&nt did it seem, 
that I was fain to comply with my sister's request, and 
I baptized you, my love, by your mother's bed*sideat 
the dead of night. She was sensible of what we were 
doing — we saw that, although she had not spoken a 
word, and my sister stooped over her, and whispered 
a question, what name we should give her — for indeed, 
my dear, Wft did not even know what her own Chris* 
tian name was. At the mention of natne^ the poor 
lady's tears flowed, gushing over her cheek, and it was 
some time ere ray sister had an answer. At last she 
whispered, * Not my name, my friends — no, no, not 
mine. Give her a better name ; let her be £//en.' 
When she had said so, her tears flowed again ; but 
while the service was performing, she became perfect- 
ly calm and composed. But why should I vex you 
and myself with all these sad particulars? There was 
another service which soon became more necessary 
than that has proved to have been, and at six in tiie 
morning, our little stranger was an orphan in our home. 

^' But I must hasten to an end of it, sirs. When Mr. 
Macdohald came back, you may be sure a great deal 
passed between us. Mrs. Hesketh's repositories had 
all of course been sealed up ; and two or three weeks 
more elapsed, ere he gave me to understand that he 
hiii'^t^ffeived authority to open tliem. From whom 
thaV'iulRority came, he would not or durst not say 
th^l^^^di" up to this hour has he betrayed one single 
iota of his secret. 

^^ He told us, however, without delay,- that the child 
was entirely intrusted to his keeping ; and he dropt a 
hint, that he was provided with very suflicient means, 
not only for defraying all immediate lexpenses^ but for 
securing the poor little orphan's independence after- 
ward. My sister, who had no children, as 1 have told 
voU) had even by this time taken up a tender attach- 
ment to the being whom Providence seemed to have 
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placed, at the very moment of birth, under her pro* 
taction. Twill confess, that I said what I could against 
the scheme — but perhaps, after all, it was not verj 
strongly said. In a word, Mr. Macdonald became 
bound to pay Mrs. Gordon ^40 every year, until my 
darling here should be of age or married, and then to 
make over to herself the principal sum of •^800. In 
making this arrangement, Macdonald distinctly inform- 
ed us, that he was acting by the authority of Ellen's 
father ; and he all but told us, my love, that the iiame ^ 
of Hesketh was an assumed one. — But tHs was all he 
would utter. To every questioa, every argamoot, 
every entreaty, he opposed the isame determiaed and 
resolute silence. There was no authority by which I 
could compel him to speak ; and as to my dear sister, 
I believe the truth of the matter was, that, after a few 
weeks more had passed away, she would have been as 
unwilling to make further inquiries, as Mr. Macdonald 
could possibly have been to answer them. We per- 
ceived plainly enough, that the gentleman,- whoever 
he was, had found means e£kctuaiiy to make Mr. 
Ralph bis own man ; and destitute as we were even of 
the proof of Mrs. Hesketh's having been married in 
any form whatever, what could we do in the business 2 
— We did the best — at least what seemed to us to be 
the best — we had in our power." 

The good Priest's narrative was interrupted very 
passionately at this point by Ellen Hesketh. She 
flun^ herself upon his neck, and wept tears of more than 
gratitude. The kind old man accepted the tribute of 
her overflowing heart in silence, and kissed off her 
tears as if he had indeed been her father. After a 
little pause, however, he raised her from bis bosom, 
and proceeded as calmly* as before. 

^ The rest of my story,'' he said, ^' is but little, and 
it is more for Mr. Dalton than my dear Ellen. She 
was but four years old, when 1 was called upon to ac- 
cept of the situation which, till this last year, I have 
held in Germany. My widowed sister and her chan^ 
accompahied me to Fulda. Mrs. Gordon died ere LI- 
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len coald be fully sensible of that loss — and ever since, 
with the exception of three years spent in a nunnery 
among the good sisters of St. Anthony's, my little girl 
and I have done our best to , bear the world in each * 
other's company.. 

^' I confess, "Ihat^ when we had come over the water 
again, I looked with no little anxiety to a meeting with 
Ralph Macdonald. Who could teil what might have 
happened in such an interval ? What changes might 
, not have occurred ? There might be a true father, 
willing to aftept, and far better able to perform the 
dutv, which accident had originaliy thrown upon my- 
self. But I saw Macdonald — ^you were present, Mr. 
DhltoD^ — no doubt he was willing to have some one 
there to cut me short in a strain that he could not take 
pleasure in. In a word, I found that, whatever the 
original causes of his reserve had been, they still con<^ 
tinued in operation. He paid the arrears of several 
years which were due — but you know yourself, that 
our private conversation lasted but for a few minutes. 

^' Last week, when I first found myself seized with 
this illness, I made a stronger and more solemn ap- 
plication. Anxiously indeed, but certainly not with 
any very sanguine hope of succesis, did I await its dP 
swer. You, Mr. Dalton, were to-day the bearer *lif 
it, and you know the result— ^My dear girl has guessed 
it too. Mr. Macdonald is inflexibte." 

Silence on all sides, and that for a considerable 
space, followed the close of this narrative — nor was 
there any need of words to express the feelings with 
which Ellen, and Reginald too, had followed the good 
Priest to the conclusion. It was he himself who first 
spoke again ; and notwithstandii^ the fatigue which he 
had already undergone, he broke the silence in a 
firmer and loftier tone than they had yet heard from 
him. *^And now, my dear young friends," he said, 
<< you se^ how all these things stand ; you : know all 
that I know — 1 am persuaded you both feel all that I 
would have yon feel. 

" Ere long," he proceeded, " I know and feel thatt I 
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shall be separated from you. I tnist, however, that 
thift is not to be immediately-^I hope at least to see 
you once more together ere I go* But be that as it 
ma J, you have my best advice now, and you have my 
best blessing along with it. You, Reginald Dalton, 
must face the world, and face it manfulj^, and no fear 
but you will soon find the benefit of virtuous e:iertion- 
As for you, my dearest Ellen, here^ under this very 
roof, you may, I have no doubt, find a safe shelter — 
you will not have riches, but at least yon have the 
means of independence— -and this* letter ^itself would 
be sufficient to ensure you that* 

"Nay, nay, my darling,'^ said the^d man, "you 
must not take things thusi. Be calm^et «is all be 
calm — we must not make this parting more dismal 
than it neoeds to be." 

In vain, however, did Mr. Keithioudeavour to dis- 
pel any part of the cloud that )iung and deepened over 
both. Every slender eflfort on their side served only 
to make the pressure, which it could not remove, more 
-heavily and hopelessly felt. . The newly risen moon 
sent but a dim and feeble ray into the chamber, and 
th^ir sad spirits communed but the mrore intensely, be- 
muse eye could not fathom the blank gaze of eye. 
«At length the hour came when. parting could no lon- 
ger be deferred. Reginald, when he heard f be clock 
strike nine, rose, and in silence grasp'ed ttie hands of 
them both. The Priest returned ^the pressure with 
trembling fingers, but fervidly. — 'Poorfillen^s handre- 
turned no pressure, butisoul spoke to soul in the warm 
passive thrill that shook beneath his touch. He with- 
drew his hand, whispering inaudibly. She leapt up, 
and stood for a moment ; but ere he had passed the 
threshold, which he did with hurried footsteps, she had 
sunk again, and the old father^s arms had received her. 

Regmald, although he knew that he was already far 
too late, could not pass unvisited the ruins that lay be- 
tween him and his boat. The gates were by this 
time all locked, but he leapt the wall, and stood in 
pride and in sorrow upon the spot where the eye of 
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LoTo bad read Love's silent answer* Calm grief was 
blended with deep sbame ; bat now grief and shame 
did not fill the heart wbere thej had long been seated. 
— ^A soft soothing feeling was inefiabljr mixed with 
them, even in the daikest places of their dominion. 
Lofty kindling dreams hovered over that scene ; and 
Reginald lamented the errors of his boyhood with the 
noble sorrow of a man. He felt that he had a desti- 
ny of trouble to grapple with ; bot a ray of light now 
shone on the coming struggle, and pointed to the issue. 
A pensive viduptuousness diffijsed its influence all over 
his imagination, without depressing its sterner enthu- 
siasm. He kissed ttie sacred spot — ^he shed some big 
tears, drop by drop, upon the turf--^nd tore himself 
from the scene* 

The moon was riding high in the heaven, and her 
long line of light trembling on the surface of the dark 
deep river, seemed to point the way before his prow. 
With firm and resolute strength did bis oars cleave the 
waters. Gazing upon the unclouded sky and that 
glorious planet, he tore his way fiercely, the full cur- 
rent assisting his energy. At length he was within the 
shadow of buildings — he paused, unconscious of the 
progress he had been making, and allowed himself A 
be drifted with the stream until he reached the Bri^F 
of Isis. 

He paced for an hour slowly and solemnly beneath 
the mighty beeches of his College gardens, ere he 
could bring himself to go to bed. Then, exhausted as 
he was in mind and in body, sleep came swiftly to his 
pillow. 
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